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CllAPTEIl 1. 


THE EMEAllK ATION. 

Genoa, 28 ^A May^ 1860 . 

1 AiiRrvEi) Iktc in my yacht, the twelve daj^s ago, 

ami, thanks to her repiil ation as a l^st sailer, tlic sensation slus 
produeecl was something extraordinary, so mneh so, indeed, as 

10 give rise to a little jcalou.w in the squadron of Vice-admiral 
Ihii’bior de Tinan, cruising on this coast. 

As 1 had visited Genoa some thirty or forty times before, 

11 will be readily imagined thal I was not attracted thither out 
of mere curiosity. 

Iliad just tinislied writing the conclusion of the “Memoirs 
of Garibaldi,” * that is to say, the end of the first part, for, at 

* Some French newspapers liove in»t only presumed 1o doubt the 
authenticity of these “ Memoirs,” but have even averred that they were 
siiniily a translation of a biography of Garibaldi published some time 
since in America. In answer to these eharitahlc assertions, 1 here in- 
sert tivo notes to prove the utter fallacy of such statements — 

No. I. {Cvpif.') 

NAPI.K.*;, 2pfA Sirpltmher, 1S60. 

Ti was I who delivered to M. Dumas a consulcrahlc portion of Gari- 
buldi’s autograph papers, by the express desire of the General himself. 
(Signed) A. Brrtani, 

Svrrvtary to thf l)\ctatori,hip of Snuthrrn Ilnty, 

No. II. {Copy.) 

I hereby certify that not only did M. Dumas not borrow the •* Memoirs 
of Garibaldi ” from any American or English writer, but that M. Dertani 
delivered to him the Memoirs written by GaribaldFs own hand, by desire 
of the General himself. 

I also placed in the hands of M . Dumas the various Memoirs of Anita, 
D.iierio, an<l Dgo Ilassi; as well as tho.se of most of the CeneraPs 
fneiids who had fnlhui lighting by his side. ^ 

(Signed) C. A Vkcchi, 

Ault- ilr-Cinnp to (tfnrrul G trihntdi. 


N '.n.i.s, \0th Ortohf'r^ I860. 
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ilic rale of my liero’s i)rogrcss, his exploits pi*oinise to funiisli 
mo witli matter lor a loni; suc(!essiou of volumes. 

Scarcely had f disemBarked, when I Icarut that Garibaldi 
left Genha for Sicily on the tJlh of Majr. Before hisdcparlure, 
he left some letters for luc with our friend Vecehi, the wcll- 
kiiowii histonan, and rc(iuested Bertaiii, Sncelii, and Medici 
to complete, by oral communioatiou, all the details he had not 
then sudieient time to write himself. 

1 am now comfortably installed in the ‘‘ Hotel cle Braiice,” 
(working sixteen hours^ a day, an amount of exertion I am so 
fused to that 1 do not find it very irksome. 

During the last twelve days the most contradictory reports 
have an’jvcd from Sicily; hut no intelligence that can be relied 
on has been received from that place of a later date than thii 
yth instant., fi r.M. 

On the 5th, (larihaldi wrote to T)r. Bintaui. This letter, 
which 1 will presently sulijoin, as weU as two others addressi'd 
by him to Colonels Sacebi and Medici, are the only authentic 
communications yet received. 

The letter he wrote to Colonel Sacchi was merely to express 
how much he regretted Ids inability to accept of Ids servii;es. 
Saccld wished to tender bis resignation in the Sardinian army, 
in order that he might follow Garibaldi, whose standard-bearer 
he had been at Monte Video; but the General has distinctly 
stated that ho wages war solely on his own account ; and in 
order that he may not compromise the King of Sardinia, helms 
scrupulously refused to ace(*pt the services of any Sardinian 
ofliccr or private soldier in what may possibly prove to be an 
abortive enterprise. 

Medici’s letter was also to console him for being left behind 
at Genoa. “For at Genoa,” said Garibaldi, “you will he of 
greater scrviei* to I lie enterprise than in tSieily.” 

In fact, Medici had bt'cn engaged in piepariug two expedi- 
tions at Genoa: the iirst, consisting of a steamboat with 
a hundred and fifty men and a thousand muskets on hoard — 
which left yesterday ; and the second, of two steamboats, which 
arc to carry two thousand live hundred volunteers, with arms 
and ammunition, and these arc to depart in a few days. 

These two ships have been purchased at a cost of 700,000 
francs;* and are both to be commanded by Medici. The 
volunteers arc being enrolled every day. The funds are sup- 
plied by subscriptions opened in the principal towns of Italy, 
and they already exceed a million francs, t 

The before-mentioned letter written to.Bertani,wlio, t,ogethci* 
with La Farina, has the management of these funds, 1 will 
now insert. • 




t .£'10,000. 
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Genoa, m May, 1860. 

Geah l^ERTANi, — Called as 1 am to appear again on the 
scene of events important to Italy, I intrust to you yic follow- 
ing mission: — To use all well-combined means in your ijower 
to help us in our enterprise; to impress upon all Italians that, 
by their mutiifd aid and devotion 1o the cause. Italy will soon 
be free, and at liitl(^ cost ; bnt that they will not have done 
their duty to tlieir eouniry should they confine their elforts to 
a paltry subscription ; that Italy, on the point of being free, 
ought to possess, instead of an army of 100 ()U0 men, one con- 
sisting of 5(K),0(K), a number certainly not disproportionate to 
its population, and which would be on the same scale as that of 
neighbouring states, who have not to for their indepeu- 
d(‘nec ; that, with such an army, Italy will not require the pro- 
tection of foreign patrons, who gradually consume her native 
strengl h under the pretext of supporting her : that, wherever 
Italians arc striving against their oppressors, the more resolute 
should be encouraged, and means provided to help them on 
their way to join us : for the Sicilian insurrection ought not only 
to be aided on the spot, but in all other places where there are 
enemies to cope with. 1 never advised the insurrection in 
Sicily ; but, as soon as tlic contest really commenced, I con- 
sidered it my duty to assist niy fellow-coiintryinen. Let our 
war-cry henceforth be, * Itaia and Victok Emmanuel ; * and 
I t-nist that the Italian banner will once again be unfurled 
without encountering disgrace. 

' “ Yours affect ionatcly, 

“ (i. Gakibaloi.” 

The hour lixed upon by Garibaldi for his dcjiarture was ten at 
night, wlicii he embarkea from the Yilla Spinola where he had 
been staying with Yecehi tliclast moiitli of his sojourn at Genoa, 
during which period he. had made all the preparations for his 
expedition. The reader, w'e arc persuaded, will willingly allow 
us to cuter into many minute details coniieeted with this 
miieriirise. If it should prove successful, if it should lea-d 
to tile vast results that ought necessarily to follow success, it 
must be looked upon, like Napolcon^s return from the isle of 
Elba, as one of the greatest events of the nineteenth century, 
so fertile in extraordinary occurrences. 1 trust that when 
some future historian shall undertake the task of recordhig the 
deeds of the present wonderful epoch, the issue of which 1 
cannot possibly doubt when I contemplate the character of the 
man predestined to be its hero, he will be gratified to find in llie 
recital of one who may be regarded in the light of an eye- 
witness details abounding in picturesque interest, while they 
are nevertheless strictly true. 

At a few minutes past ten, Garibaldi quhted the Yilhi 
B 2 
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Spiuokj and proceeded to the beacli^ accompanied by a large 
number of his ofi^cers. 

La Farina was by his side, but Medici was absent. When 
I asked the latter recently, the cause of his non-appearance at 
such a moment, he replied ; — ’**. 

"Had I been there, I should not have had courage enough 
to allow him to depart without me.’* 

Proceeding by the narrow pathway wliicli leads from the 
Villa Spinola down to the sea, the (rcncral found thirf y boats 
waiting to receive the volunteers. 

As soon as the muster-roll was called over, the number of 
the men was found to be 1,0S(). 

As quickly as the boats were filled in turn, they hastened 
towards the steamers ; the last boat tliat. left containing Guri- 
baldi Jiimsclf, and his aide-de-camp, Colonel Tiirr. The sea 
was perfectly calm, and the moon ^led a genial light over the 
scene. 

The steamers were to have made tlicir appearance at cloven 
o’clock ; but at that hour there were no sigus of t-lieni to 
seen, lu the mean time, we may as well give some account of 
tlicsc vessels, and the manner in wliich they were obtained. 

At nine o’clock, Nino Bixio and thirty men embarked at 
La Marina, in tlic harbour of Genoa; tlicy roned from 
the shore in Iwo boats, each contauiing filtccn men, and 
directed their course to two steamers, mmed the Piemonte and 
the Imihardo, They rapidly boarded these vessels, and coiilined 
the masters and crews in the fore cabins. So far the iwoject 
was successful : Imt when they wanted to weigh anchor and 
get np steam, the first dilficullics presented tJiomselvcs to the 
captors, not one of whom on cither vessel happened to know 
anything about engineering or navigation. This was the sole 
cause ot the delay. 

Garibaldi began to feel impatient when he saw no signs of 
the two vessels; and Idling Tilrr to get into another boat, he 
rowed off to Genoa, a distance of three miles^ with six men only. 

There he found the two vessels secured indeed, but the cap- 
tors in the greatest conceivable embarrassment how to put 
them in motion. 

This state of suspense Avas now over; the ancliors were 
weighed, the steam got up, and the vessels were rcadu to 
depart. ^ 

During this interval a boat, rowed by one man reached 
the port of Genoa. 

This was no other than Tiirr, who, being left alone by Gari- 
baldi, as Avc liuvc seen, felt uneasy, and was resolved to find 
out wliat liad become of the General, with an anxiety similar 
to that of Garibaldi when lie started off to discover wimt had 
become of the steamers. 
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Tiirr at oucc got ou board tlic IHemnU, tlic vessel that was 
to be undor the ininicdiale c xTs of Garif)aldi. 

Niiio Bixio, tlic next best sailor to the General, W£^ to com- 
mand the Lombardo. 

'J’hc two steamers now put on, and came up with the boats 
at half-past three in the morning. 

Most of the men, h:i\iug been tossed about on the waves for 
live hours, were seized with sea-sickness. Some few who had 
not suffered stood up in the boats, while others had fallen 
asleep. They were now all hurried on board, but during the 
confusion inseparable from such an operation one of the larger 
boats got asiray.' This contained the powder, the bullets, and 
the revolvers ; but no one noticed its disappearance. 

The course of the steamers was now directed to Talamone, 
for the jiurpose of landing sixty men there, on a very impor- 
tant but hazardous and thankless mission : this was to make 
an incursion into the Koman States, and there to raise the cry 
of Long live Viclor Lmmaiiuel ! Long live Garibaldi ! • 

The object of this was to create a wide-spread rnmoiir tliat a 
coup dc main had been attempted in the Stales of the Church, 
so that the King of Naples might be reassured when the news 
should reach him, and would apprehend no danger on the 
coast of Sicily. 

This was the true ^ncaning of the landing in the Papal 
dominions. If meant As a dcuionstration, it would have 
been an act of madness : as it was. it was a clever rune de guerre. 

The sea was calm until about eleven o’clock in the morning, 
at which hour the wind rose and the sea began to swell. The 
PicMonte sailed first, and the Lombardo followed at about three 
or four miles’ distance. 

Garibaldi virtually commanded botli the ships, tlic first 
by his own spoken orders, the second by signals, out iinfortAi- 
nately neither of the vessels had either chart, sextant, or chro- 
nometer on board. 

Meanwhile a heavy sea-swell set in, and the poor volunteers 
lay helpless all about the ships, while the wind howled furi- 
ously over them. Li this rather lorlorn state they were suddenly 
aroused by a cry, towards evening, of “ A man overboard ! ” 
when in an instant every one who could stand rushed to the 
side whence the cry came. 

Garibaldi immediately ordered a boat to be lowered, into 
which sprang four men and an officer, while the General, who 
saw to everything himself, stopped the engines. 

The boat flew through the water in the direction where tlie 
man had disappeared. Every eye anxiously followed its 
course, until one of the rowers quickly dropped his oar, 
plunged half his body into the water, and drew a man out by 
his hair. 
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The exclamation of tliose in the boat, “lie lives!” vras 
heartily echoed by five hundred voices. 

“ IVavo,” exclaimed Garibaldi, “ it would have been a bad 
omen if fhat man had been drowned.” 

The man was lifted insensible into the ship ; and those on 
board soon ascertained that he had not fallen into the sea, but 
had purposely thrown himself in. He was half mad, indeed, 
and had attempted to throV'MmsHf fti the water before they 
readied the steamers ; durinpr the ni^ht he made a further 
attempt, and after they had fisHed him up a third time, he was 
told, that if he chose to renew his mad tricks he would be left 
to his fate. This warning proved to be efficacious. 

Soon after the accident, Garibaldi signalled to the Lombardo 
to approach, and shouted when within hail : 

“ How inauy muskets have you on board V* 

“ One thousand,” was Hixio’s reply. 

“ And how many revolvers ?” 

“ i^ot one.” 

“ How much ammunition ? ” 

“ Not any.” 

It was then first discovered that the boat laden with the 
revolvers and ammunition had not delivered its cargo on 
board the steamer. 

This unsatisfactory discovery caused a cloud to pass over 
the placid countenance of the general. For one moment he 
seemed in doubt as to what he should do ; then again hailing 
Bixio^ he shouted ; — 

“ Keep your vessel close alongside.” Having delivered this 
brief order, he appeared absorbed in thought, but soon re- 
gained his usual serenity. He was, however, anxiously bent 
on devising some means lor recovering the lost ammunition. 

He then went to the man at the helm to direct liim to steer 
in a certain course, merely using these words : — 

" Friend, mind you keep to this.” It would have been 
useless to direct the man by the points of the compass ; for, 
although a very good soldier, he was no sailor at all, and 
would not have understood any order delivered to him iu 
nautical language. 

Garibaldi next summoned the ofllccrs to bis cabin, and 
addressed them thus : 

“Gentlemen, you liave just heard that there are neither 
revolvers nor ammunition on board. The revolvers are not of 
much consequence, but our muskets are of no use without 
cartridges. So we must manage iu one way or another to 
procure some.” 

, “ But^how ?” inquired the officers. 

“ 1 think I know one way. When we reach Ttdamone we 
shall only be twelve miles distant from Orbitello : one of us 
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must land tlicrc, and use liis best endeavours to persuade tlie 
governor of the foilress to supply us with what we require,” 

The ollicers appeared to be all dumb-foiindered. 

At last one of them said, “ But, suppose the governor should 
arrest the messenger ? ” ^ 

“That,” said Garibaldi, "is ccilainly uot improbable.” 

The ollicers again kept silence. 

“ Mover mind,” said the general, “I kiidw some one who 
will go.” . , . 

“ We will all go,” exclaimed the officers, speaking together. 
“The interest w'e feel in the cause is quite sufficient to prompt 
us.”' 

“ 1 vi{‘w it in thal light,” said the general ; “ but do not 
give yourselves any trouble, i know some one who will go. 
vW,erc is Turr?” 

“ Asleep on deck.” 

“ Oh, is he i' AVry well,” replied the general. 

“ General,” exeiairned an officer, “ do not reck^^ on 
Tiirr while we arc out at sea ; for \v[i(‘n I passed close by him 
just now, lie said, in a iiiliful voice, ‘ Do you know" wdiy that 
por devil threw hiinselt into the sea?’ ‘No,’ said I. ‘But 
1 do ; he was sea-sick. If I should throw myself into the sea, 
praj reciuest tlic general not 1o have me pulled out; it is my 
last wish, and the w ish of a dying man should alw^ays be saorecl.’ 
After saying this he fell back motionless.” 

Garibiddi smiled, and left tlie cabin in search of ''riirr. lie 
soon recognized him by his llungaiimi dress. 

“Turr,” said he, “i have a word to say to you wdien w’c 
reaeli the land.” 

^ruiT opened his ejes, and asked, “AVhen sliall we reach the 
land?” 

“ 'J’his (‘vening,” answered the gcner:d. 

Tiirr licaved a sigh, and closed his eyes again. 

But as soon as they reached Talamonc, Tiirr resumed his 
usual spirits, and preseuted himself before the general. 

“ Are you ready to be shot? ” inquired Garibaldi. 

“1 should certainly prefer that to remainiug at sea,” replied 
Tiirr. 

“ Well then, take a eahmno, summon to your aid all your 
diplomatic eloquence, and jiersuade the Governor of Orbitello 
to give you the ammunition we require.” 

Tiirr began to laugh. “ Do you expect that the governor 
will comply with my modest request ?” 

“ Who knows?” replied Garibaldi. " At any rate you 
can try.” 

“ Give me an order upon him, then.** 

" In what capacity^can I authorize you to convey an order 
to the governor of a Tuscan fortress ? ** 
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“ Well, give inc a letter of recommendation to him. Til do 
the rest.” 

“Willingly.” 

GaribaWi then took a piece of paper, and on it wrote these 
words : — 

“Believe cverylhing that my aide-de-camp Tiirr will tell 
you, and assist him to the utmost of yonr power in the ex- 
pedition I liavc undertaken for the glonr of Piedmoni. and the 
prosjicrity of Italy. Long live Yictor Emmanuel and Italy ! 

“ G. Gaiubaloi.” 

“ Witli this,” cried Tiirr, “ 1 would claim Proserpine from 
the hands of Pluto himself.” 

A quarter of an hour afterwards he was on his road to 
the fortress ; and, on his amval there, he was as eloquent 
as Cicero could have been, and as persuasive as Talleyrand; 
but ^l the governor hesitated. Seeing this, Tiirr said 

“ iRxpected your refusal, and consequently made my prepara- 
tions for it. Lot me have a man who can convey lids despatch 
to the aide-de-camp of the king. The sole question is to get the 
king to give us that which he has already bestowed on us, and 
which wc were stupid enough to lose. Only consider the con- 
sequences of delay : it would take three days to go to Turin, two 
more to get the ammunition up to Genoa, and two more before 
the ammunition can reach us ; thus seven days would be lost, 
without considering the mischief that might arise from these 
orders being transmitted from one hand to another, by which 
means we might compromise the king, who cannot appear 
ostensibly in promoting the cause. I will not allude to the 
unfortunate Sicilians, who are now anxiously awaiting suc- 
cour from us. Pray reflect on what I have said. Here is the 
letter for the Marquis de Trecchi, the king’s aide-de-camp.” 

The govci*nor took the letter, and read the following 
contents : — 

“ My dear Marquis. — When embarking we had the mis- 
fortune, by some unaccountable accident, to lose the boat, on 
board of whicli were stowed our arms and ammunition ; there- 
fore, I beg that you will ask his Majesty^s permission for us to 
be supplied w'ith 150,000 cartridges, and, if possible, a thousand 
muskets and bayonets. “ Colonel Turh.” 

The manner in which Tiirr addressed the king’s aide-de- 
camp had the intended effect of at once dispelling all doubt 
from the governor’s mind. 

, “ Take what you require,” said he to Tiirr ; “ I know, that 
in^a strict military point of view, I am committing a fault, but 
I am willing to risk the consequences, from the conviction that 
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tlio step taken is for the advantage of niy sovereign and tlic 
welfare of tlie state,.” 

Turr was, at one moment, on the point of avowing to the 
governor tliat Victor EmnianiKil did not know a whrd about 
tlie, expedition ; but promptly reflect iiig on tlie consequences 
of sucli a revelation, he thought t hat it would be better for 
one man to bo reprimanded, or even punished, than that a 
people contending for freedom should be deprived of timely 
succour. lie tlienifore thanked the governor in the name of 
(jiarihaldi, and took away with him 100,000 cartridges, 300 
artillery charges, and four pieces of cannon. 

1’he governor ended by being as enthusiastic for the cause 
of Sicily as Tiirr himself. He wanted, indeed, to go to Tala- 
mojic and deliver the ammunition into Garibjddi’s hands, but 
prudently contented himself by wishing them every possildc 
suocess. 

The next morning, theOth of May, Garibaldi set sail, leaving 
the governor of Orbitcllo quite bare of ammunition. 


As for ilio news we have received at Genoa since the 9th 
instant, it is, as 1 have already said, not to be dej)cnded on. 
^riiis will be apparent from the following contradictory in- 
formal ion. 

Official Keicsi transmitled htf News trausmitlcd through 
the Nea]}(jliUm Government, Private Com mmii cations, 

VMMay, Turin, ll/A 

Two Neapolitan frigates The news of Garibaldi’s dis- 
opened lire before Marsala, embarkation 1ms been ofiicially 
and killed several filibusters, confirmed. The landing Avas 
and sank their vessel the Lom- oj^qjosed, and caused the loss 
hardo. ot four men. 

Naples, May, 

at Night, 20/4 May. 

The latest iutclligeuce come Garibaldi has attacked tiic 
to hand informs us that the royal troops at Calatafiuii, 
royal troops valiantly attacked near Mon-realc, and totally 
the rcA^olutiouists and forced defeated them. The battle 
them to retreat, leaving one of was fought along the whole 
their leaders, Jlosolino Pilo, line, and the royalists were 
dead on the field. They were forced to retreat, leaving bc- 
driven from their position at hind them a number of stand- 
S. Martino. ards, guns, and prisoners. 
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Our troops arc still in pur- 
suit of them, and have been 
engaged in a second and glo- 
rious battle at Partanico, since 
when the pursuit has never 
relaxed. 

NAPLias, 19//i May. 

Tlie results of the engage- 
ment jit Cidatalimi were not 
altogether decisive; the Nea- 
politan troops liavc retired to 
Palermo, from which town 
two columns, each consisting 
of three thousand men, have 
advanced in pursuit of the 
enemy. 

mh May. 

No fresh intelligence. The 
royal troops are still in close 
piirs\at of Garibaldi. 


Naples, 20/// May, 
at Night. 

The royalists were defeated 
in the two engagements of 
the 15th and IGtli instant. 
The position at Mon-rcale 
commanding Palermo is block- 
aded by Garibaldi’^j troops. 

Paleumo, ] 8/// May. 

The royalists have cvacu; 
ated the provinc(‘.s of Trapani 
and Palermo; they have re- 
treated, in complete disorder, 
upon the latter town. 


20/7/ May, at night. 

Garibaldi has attacked Pa- 
lermo with nine thousand men 
and twelve guns. A scpiadron 
of Neai)olitan cavalry has laid 
down its arms. Garibaldi has 
entered Palermo, where there 
is universal rejoicing. 


This last despatch wms cried about the streets of Gcnoji the 
fifth day after mv arrival ; the whole town was illuminated, 
and meetings held in the streets, w hile tlags, displaying the 
colours of Gnitcd Italy, floated from all the windows. 

Tlie moment 1 heard the news, I hastened to Pertani’s 
lionse to ascertain wliother ihc reimrt was true. Like myself. 
Bertani did not believe it to be true : so rapid and successful 
a march appeared to ns to be almost impossible. 

T became very anxious to set out for Palermo on the 
morrow, but he advised rnc to wait awhile. 

In fact, the next evening this last report tvas conlradicted, 
but, at the same time, it was looked upon as certain that 
Garibaldi was master of Mon-reale, and was preparing to 
march on Palermo. 

At five o’clock this evening (28th May) I received the 
following note from Bertani : — 

“ Head the enclosed despatch, which is now posted on all 
the walls of Genoa; it is correct, 1 am sure, because the Pied- 
montese Government has permitted it to be made public. 
The source of its communicatiou is as follows : — 
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“ The Enf»:lisli consul at Palermo (lespaiched it to his col- 
le.'i^uc at Naples, who at ortce sent it to London by telegraph. 

‘‘ On reaching Genoa, on its way, the despatch was copied 
and coininunicated to the Government, and the/ made it 
public at three o’clock this afternoon. 

“A. Bertani.” 


The despatch referred to ran thus : — 

“A telegram from Naiiles, dated half-past nine o’clock this 
morning, announces that Garibaldi, at the head of his army, 
entered Palermo on the 27th, mid established his head-quarters 
ill the centre of the town. 

“ The bombardment continued for several hours. 

“ The number of the besieging force was very small, but led 
on by Ihcir vnliant chief, they soon gained a decisive victory. 

“ A groat number have been slain.” 

I intend to pass the ni^ht in completing the second volume 
of the “Memoiis of Garibaldi;” and whether this news be 
true or not i sliall certainly start to-inoiTOw for Palermo. 

But 1 feel fully persuaded that the news is tnie. There 
are some men whom 1 believe to be capable of cifecting any- 
thing, and Garibaldi is one of Ihrm. So impressed am 1 with 
this notion, that were he to say to me — “ X mean to start to- 
morrow to capture the moon,” I should probably reply, “ Very 
well, go ; only write to me as soon as you Lave taken it, and let 
me know in a postscript what means I must take to join 
you there.” 

And besides, it is not quite so dilRcult a task to seize upon 
Sicily as to take the moon. 

Moreover tlierc is another ground— a personal one, too — 
why 1 should feci particularly glad for Garibaldi to take 
Sicily. It is a very long time now since 11 cniani was at war 
with Cliarlcs V., but it happens that 1 mu at war witli the 
King of Sicily, and 1 might say in the words of the banished 
Spaniard 

La incurtrc cst entre nous allairc dc famillc.” 

I have never, indeed, killed any member of the royal family 
of Naples ; but my fatlier pn Jus return from Egypt, being 
taken prisoner at Tarento, was conlined in the dungeons of 
Brindisi, together with General Manscourt, and Dolomieu, the 
savant. 

All the three prisoners were ordered to be poisoned by an 
ancestor of the present king : Dolomieu lost liis life by this 
means; Mansconrt became a lunatic; and my father, after 
bearing up against its deadly efPects for a period of six years. 
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died of fi cancel* in the stomacli, wliicli was atiributcd to tliis 
poison, at the early age of forty. 

In 1S35 J visited Sicily iii defiance of the father of ihc 
present king ; and placed myself in coinmiiiiication with the 
Carbonari of Palermo, but more especially with Amari, the 
learned liistoriau, who occaine prime minister in 1818. 

At that period the Sicilian patriots placed in my hands a 
plan for»a successful insurrection, witli details showing the 
number of troops that Sicily could furnish, and a rough caleu- 
lation of the revenue that could bo raised. To me was dc- 
^•put(;d the trust of delivering these documents to the Count of 
Syracuse, the brolher of the king, wlio, having acted fora 
short time as governor of the island for his brother, had become 
extremely popular there. 

The plan I carried with me to Naples, stitched in the lining 
of my bat ; and the evening of my arrival had a rendezvous 
with the Count of Syracuse on the public promenade of Chiaia 
on the sea-shore, without his knowing beforehand my motive 
in seeking for the interview. 

With one hand I placed before him the plan of the Sicilmn 
patriots, and with the other I pointed out to Jiim my yacht, 
the Speronare, only fifty yards off, quite ready to conduct him 
to the shores of Sicily. 

I must certainly do him the iusticc to state that he did not 
hesitate for a moment ; for, although he spoke to me freely 
about the wrongs he had sunered at the hands of his brother, 
and the fear he was constantly in for his own safety, and he 
followed up this topic, indcea, by requesting me to ask the 
Duke of Orleans if at any moment he could afford him a refuge 
at the court of Prance ; yet he absolutely refused to enter into 
any conspiracy whatever against the then reigning king. 

The plan that I showed him, but which he did not even 
examine, was, in accordance with his request, torn by me into 
the minutest fragments. These were carried by the wind into 
the gulf of Naples, and with them both the hope and sympathy 
that the Sicilians cherished for their own freedom, ana for the 
the elevation of this noble-minded man. 

It was this same Count of Syracuse who not long since 
addressed a letter to his nephew, replete with liberal senii- 
ments and judicious advice, which, as it fortunately happened, 
be did not heed. 

•<-Qao3 Jupiter vult i>crderc priiis demeutat.** 

At the present moment, 28th May, 1860, we may say of the 
royal House of Naples what Napoleon said in 1808 of the 
royal family of Portugal. " Prom this day forward the House 
of Braganza will have ceased to reign.” 

I have one desire strongly at heart, and that is to be able to 
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roach PaltTiiioin time to see it wrested from the hands of tJic 
King of Naples —Pulcrnio, the most beautiful gem in his 
crown. 

Z'lst Map, 3 o^clM p.m. 

IVc arc now leaving the harbour of Genoa iii the most incle- 
ment weather possible ! The sea is rising fast and the wind 
blowo’ng hard. The captain, an old sailor named Baudrand, has 
insisted on my giving him a certificate stating that he' sails by 
my express orders, and not on bis own resj^onsibility. 

The yacht has twice failed to get out of the harbour, so 
have been obliged to apply to the harbour-master for assistance^ 
in towing us out to sea. Once there, the EM/m must sail, one 
way or the other. 

The captain has just attempted another remonstrance ; by 
way of answer 1 have directed a streamer to be hoisted, on 
which is written : — 


“ Au vent la flamme— 

All Seigiipur Tame ! ” 

We arc HOW' off at last, three miles out at sea ; the yacht 
clo-ac hauled. 

rarcwcll Genoa ; Palermo 1 hasten to greet you ! 


CHAP TP R 11. 

OITT at ska. 

Foil tlie last six chn's we have been struggling against con- 
trary winds. 

This morning we got clear ot the straits of Bonifacio, passing 
through those of the “ Bear ” so called from a curiously-shaped, 
but dangerous rock, iu the form of that animal. On our 
loft lay the bleak island of Caprera, of wdiich Garibaldi is the 
proprietor. When proscribed and all but a prisoner in the; 
island of Madaleiia, be saw lying before him the desolate and 
rocky islG of Caprera. . 

This extraordinai’y nian, who had spent twenty years of Ins 
existence in fighting for the libert/y of two worlds, whose lile 
had been that of long devotion and self-sacrifice, sighed bit- 
terly when he reflected that he did not even possess a stone on 
which lie could lay his bead. 
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It then occurred to his thoughts that the man who should 
possess that islond—who could live there alone, far away from 
the contentions of men, ever eager to tyrannize and persecute 
one another—would indeed be happy ! 

Ten years afterwards Garibaldi, who never imagined that 
lie should bo tliat happy mortal, succeeded to the inheritance 
of 40,000 francs^ by the death of his mother. 

He at once bought this island, the object of Jiis ambition, for 
the sum of 13,000 francs ;t and then purchased a small vessel 
for 15,000 francs f more; and witlithe rest, assisted by his son 
"and his friend Orrigoni, he built a white house visible from 
the sea-— the only building, indeed, on the island. 

Should his life be spared by Austrian and Neapolitan bul- 
lets, he will rei urn to die on this spot. He who has bestowed 
whole provinces, and, wc may add, in all probalnlity a kingdom 
too. gu a moiiarcli, is content and rich enough in the possession 
of liis island, and will accept nothing in return from this same 
king ; he will not even bo beholden to him for six feet of clay 
to lay his bones in for his last resting-place. 

More modest is he tlian Cincinuatus, who, on laying down 
his sword, returned to his plough. 

Cincinuatus must have possessed a field, since ho had a 
plough. 

Cinciimatus, then, in comparison with Garilialdi, was a 
wealthy and lordly personage ! 

The island of Caprera has three ports; two small ones, 
nnuaincd; the third, wliich is much larger, is called Porto 
Palm?i. 

I took it for granted, that in Garibiddi’s absence the island 
would be completely luiinhabited ; and it was my earnest 
desire to anchor in one of the ports, and make a pilgrimage to 
the house. I noticed, liowevcr. that one of the windows w<as 
open, and, by the aid of my glass, I perceived the hcjtd of a 
M Oimin looking out. This made me renounce coming to anchor, 
as i felt that my pilgrimage would be an act of intrusion. 
Luckily, too, at that momeut the wind shifted in our favour, 
and w'e made way at the rate of eight knots an hour. AVo 
soon doubled the isle of Pacco, and got well out to sea. 

8M June: 

This morning, at about ten o’clock, Henri, one of our sailors, 
signalled " laud ahead.” 

Our telescopes were immediately pointed all in one direction ; 
but we soon found that, the supposed laud was merely a low 
stratum of clouds. 

Heiu’i maintained that if the clouds were there, the laud, at 
all events, was behind them. 

* i 


t JtfitrO. 
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The captain replied that tlie place towards which we were 
steerinff, was Ustica; that the coast was low, and not likely to 
check the course of the clouds. 

At about two o’clock the sjulor came up to the captain, and 
in a deferential w*a.y pointed out the peak of a mountain, wliich 
rose rigflit above the centre of the clouds. 

A second and a third peak were soon visible on the same 
line, proving, b(;yond a cfoubt, that we were near land. The 
onlv question was, where was itf 

The captain then had recourse to his chronometer, and 
ascertained that the compass had not acted properly, for* 
instead of sailing towards Ustica, w'c were actuidfy not far 
from Trapani. 

On our riglit were the islands of Maritimo, Favignana, and 
I’ianczza ^ and the bay of Alcomo was before us. Kcaobiug 
Ustica was now (]iiitc out of the fpicstion, for wc had deviated 
almost thirty-five miles from our course. 

Wc held a consultation as to what course wc should now 
adopt. Shoidd wc sail to Marsala* to Trapani, or to Alcomo ? 
or sliouid we proc<ied straight to J*alcrmo ? This last was my 
own ])roposal, and it 'was decided wc should act upon it. It 
IiappeiKul, however, that wc had a headwind to contend with ; 
but this did not so much matter, for the Emma^s sfiiling 
(iualitics arc best sIjowu when she is closc-haiilcd. 


Wi June^ 

This morning wc passed a frigate on our larboard side — in 
all probability a Iscapolitan ship, sailing in the direction of 
Genoa, to intercept the supplies of men. arms, and money 
which Medici was to send, ana which Garibaldi was awaiting : 
but as we sail very quickly, wc soon lost sight of the frigate. 

A brig is next seen ahead, which has just turned Cape iSt. 
Vito^ and is now performing a very singular manoeuvre — 
tacking about within two or tlirei; miles of the shore. 

Suddenly she seems to have altered her course, and sliccrs 
towards us. 

This was sufficient to cause us some uneasiness ; hut the 
captain, after scrutinizing this vessel with his glass, declares 
her to be only a sailing-vessel. If such be the case, wc have 
nothing to fear, for my yacht in speed is a match for any sail- 
in^vcssel. 

^c let the brig approach near enough for us to put about- 
ship, if she should show any signs of a hostile intention. 

It turns out, luckily, lio\\cvcr, that Jicr intentions are 
peaceful enough. She is a merchant-vessel, and sails past us 
at the distance of half-a-mile. 

Tlio land is now quite visible, and we can cv^ 

Capo St. Vito. 
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By means of a good glass we can just make out, on the 
lai'board side, the isle of Uslica, about six miles off, towards 
which we are steering. 

As evening approaches, we can perceive the two headlands 
of the Gulf of CTastellamarc, but arc not yet able; to see its 
extremity. In our front is Cape di Giillo, behind which lies 
Palermo ; had we made a ^90 passage, we should have been 
there by five o’clock ; but it is now past six, and we are still 
twenty-five miles off. 

With the wind we now* have in our favour, we might make 
the distance in three hours ; but it would be folly to run any 
risk in the bay at night-time ; moreover, sliouUl Palermo not 
be in Garibaldi’s hands, we should fall nicely into the claws of 
the Neapolitans. 

We shall, therefore, sail onward till we. are near to Palermo, 
and then lie-to until dsfrbreak. 

At nine o’clock in the evening we heard, rather faintly, the 
successive reports of seven guns. 

VV^hat can this mean ? Is the bombardment going on ?— -or 
do these guns denote the close of a day of strife — the last 
breath of a ^ttlo that is to recommence on the morrow ? 
Indeed, nothing is more probable. 

'Night closes in arouncf us, and at tcji o’clock w(‘, arc able to 
discern the lighthouse of Palermo. 

It now behoves us not to get beyond 1-hc point determined 
on, and the captain gives orders to bring t o. I make my way 
to my cabin, hoping to get some sleep in ihe interval that now 
offers. But this is not feasible : for tlic wind blows in violent 
squalls, and at each gust the sails flap to and fro ulth a fearful 
din, just as if they were going to split across ; while the masts 
((uiver and creak as if they were aboul I0 be sprung, and every 
plank seems ready to start. 

During all this, 1 endeavour to write, but wdiat I trace on 
the paper is- scarcely legible ; the rolling of the vessel causes 
my pen to execute the most fantastic figures. 

My messmates seem to disregard sleep as much as 1 do, for 
1 hear them continually walking about the deck over my head. 

At length, overcome with fatigue, I fall into a sleep which 
lasts two or three hours. 


V)th June. 

On waking up, I get upon deck, and notice that we are 
still in the same position. The lighthouse still glimmers five 
or six miles off, and the ship still groans and trembles at 
cacli fitful gust. The coast is not yet visible : and all we can 
ppreeive is a sombre mass of clouds, behind which the moon is 
fast disappearing. 

'Two Istcamcrs quit the li arbour, and pass us ; the one on our 
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right doubtless going to. Genoa, and the other, on our left, 
probably on its way to Naples. 

A sailing vessel now bears straight down upon us. By way 
of precaution, the captain had ordered our ship’s lanterns to be 
extinguished ; so as the vessel draws near we nave to move up 
and down an alarm -light, and to sound our bell, to avoid a 
collision. 

She passes us on the larboai^, almost grazing our side ; wc 
then hail the stranger. 

“ What news from Palermo?” 

lie replies : “ I don’t know ; I am come from Messina. I 
think that lighting is going on.” 

The vessel sails on, and soon disappears in the darkness. 

At half-past three a slight tinge of red, announcing the 
approach of day, lights up the eastern horizon. 

At half-past four the sun appearsAing from the sea; it is 
at first plainly visible in a bright hit oTOty, and then disappears 
beliind a sea of dark clouds. 

Mount Pellegrino now riseS on our right ; and the white 
liouscs of Palermo become graduf^y disccruible. 

The harbour seems to be full of vessels of war, but they arc 
too numerous to be all Neapolitan. The captain is of opinion 
that there are both Preneh and English ships among them. 

Jf tjic Erench and English are in Palermo harbour, there is 
no earthly reason wliy we should not be there also ; so, at 
least, thought Ihc captain and myself, and, accorclingl}’^, wc 
sailed on at the rate ot three knots an hour. 

As we approach the city, we can perceive that, of the inen- 
of-vrar iu llic harbour, one bears the Erench flag, three the 
English, two the American, and all the rest that of Naples ; 
and although it is only live o’clock in the morning, all these 
vessels have their )>cnuants flyinj?, notwithstanding the usual 
practice of lowering the flags* from 8 p.m. to 8 the next 
morning. 

The Sardinian standard floats over the towm, with the 
exception of the forts CastcUuocio-del-Molo and Castellamare, 
over which the Neapolitan flag still waves; wc, therefore, 
intend to anchor between the Tormcr fort and a Neapolitan 
frigate : thus having on our starboard side the guns of the fort, 
and on the larboard tlic sixty fiery mouths of the frigate. 

The greatest imitation seems to prevail on the qu^ and in 
all the neighbouring streets. What is going on ? — ana wliat is 
the meaning of the Piedmontese flag flying over the town, and 
the Neapobton over the forts, and the frigates in the harbour ? 

A boat laden with fruit comes alongjBide, without heeding 
whether we have undergone the usual lormalities. The three 
men by whom it is manned wear the Piedmontese cockade. 

We interrogate them as to the strange sight which meets 

c 
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our ^aze, and the^ inform us that at present there is a sus- 
pension of hostilities^ but that these will be rcoonmiencod in 
a couple of days. 

“j&d what about Garibaldi ? ” 

“ He is master of the town.^* 

“Since when?” 

“ Since Whitsunday.” 

“ Where is he now ? ” 

“ In the pahuse.” 

Can you conduct me to him P ” 

“ Wc know of no reason why we should not.” 

“Then let us start at once.” 

I jump into their boat, and wc row straight to the quay. 
Two of my shipmates, Edward Lockroy and Paul Parfait, 
the youngest and most high-spirited of the crew, then lower 
one of the boats of tliJ^clit, and follow at some distance. 

It seems, indeed, thaTwe have just arrived at the very nick 
of time! 


CIlAPTEll III. 

GAEIBALDI. 

Palebmo, June 11. 

Thanks to Garibaldi’s kindnes^ I date this letter from the 
Royal Palace, where wc are all lodged in apartments hitherto 
appropriated only to court dignitaries. 

Had any one in-cdicted to the King of Naples that I should 
some day occupy a principal apartment in the old palace of the 
Rourbon kings, so audacious a sui>position would have no 
little astounded that monarch ; but if to such a prediction it 
liad been added, that it would fall to my lot some dav to describe 
the capture of Palermo by Garibaldi, the king would have been 
netrified with astonishment. Yet, in spite of its apparent 
improbability, all this has come to pass. 

It is in the apartment of the Governor Castelcicala, and on 
his own desk that 1 am now about writing the following nar- 
rative of the almost fabulous events which have just occurred. 
But before touching upqp these events, 1 must recur to the 
point at which 1 left oiL when I ouitted the deck of the Emma 
to be taken ashore by the fruitseller’s boat. 

On reaching the shore, 1 felt, on quitting the boat, like 
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Brutus, almost inclined to kiss the soil which I never expected 
to behold again, and which now welcomes me because it is 
become free. 

Oh, Liberfy, thou noble and sublime goddess! the onlv 
fjuccii that if proscribed for a time can never be dethronea. 
These men that I see before me, armed with guns and other 
weapons, are thy chilclreii. 

But a little week since, they were all* hopelessly desponding 
with downcast looks ; now they are full of animation, canyihg 
their heads erect. 

They are free ! 

But who are these men in red blouses, continually rushing 
about on horseback or on foot, and exchanging embraces and 
congratulations with every one they meet? They are the 
deliverers of Sicily-— true heroes all of them. 

Oh, Palernjo I to-day we may indeed ftruly call thee ** Palermo 
the fortunate r 

And yet thy first aspect, poor Palermo, is now very sad and 
wretched — soiled with devastation 1 

What is thy elociucnti reply to my apostrophe ? " Barricades 
close my sheets; my liouses totter in the dust; my proud 
monuments are a prey to flames ; but 1 am free ! Stranger, 
whoever you are, you arc welcome ; .watch attentively as you 
survey me, and then relate to the world everything you have 
witnessed.** 

Barricades are erected at intervals of about fifty yards in the 
most skilful manner, by the same cunning aHificers who 
erected those popular ramparts at Milan and Rome, and are 
guardi^d by a portion of the armed population. They arc con- 
structed with massive paving-stones : those in general use at 
Palermo are admirably adapted for this purpose, being chiefly 
IS-inch cubes. 

Some of the barricades liave a naiTOW opening in the centre, 
through which a camion protrudes ii s brazen throat. 

But here is a notice posted up ; let us see what it is about ? 

“I'lALY AND YiCTOK EmMANUEL 1 

“ I, Gins^pe Garibaldi, Coramander-in-Chief of the National 
Eorccs in Sicily, by the general invitation of the free com- 
munes of the island, considering that in time of war it is ex- 
pedient that the military and civil forces should he concen- 
trated and directed by one person — 

*'Do hereby decree, tliat in the name of King VictorEmmanuel 
1 accept the oflice of Dictator of Sicily. 

“G. Gahibaldi. 

^'Salerni,\UhMay,\mr 

Well; this proclamation is simple, plain, and concise 
c 2 
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enough. If a reaction should take place some day, there can 
be no doubt who is to be responsible for what has happened. 

As I proceed along the streets, the sight of the barricades 
makes me feel some thirty years younger; this revolution 
indeed reminds me in all respects of that of 1830. Nothing is 
wanting to render the resemblance striking : it is a Bourbon 
monarch who is now driven away by his subjects; and 
Palermo, like Paris, has its Lafayette — one who also first 
fought for liberty in America. 

1 played my part in the first of these two revolutions ; I ana 
only solicitous that I may not arrive too late to take part in 
this present one. 

I now recognize the spot before mo ; it is the “ Square of 
the Pour Nations.” Pive-aiid-twenty yeai-s ago, unaer tin? 
assumed name of Pranpois Guichard, 1 lodged in the hotel 
opposite. 

1 am grateful to him who now x)ermits me to take up my 
abode here in my own name. 

Now, by taking a turn to the left, 'we reach the palace. 

The gate is guarded by men in red blouses ; some of the same 

1 1 J.I. r i.j. -1. o 4 .* .• -i. ..-A 




one to eight. 

But, at Palermo, they had to contend one against twenty ! 

When I was at Milan, five months ago, 1 remember saying to 
Garibaldi : 

“Heaven know's when wc shall meet again. Give me, then‘- 
fore, some token or pass by means of which I shall be allowed 
to see you wherever yon may happen to be.” 

Taking up a leaf of paper, he wrote to the following olTcct, 
in Italian : — 

“ Wi January y 60. 

“I recommend to those wdio know' me, my illustrious friend 
Alexander Dumas. 

“ GARinALDI.” 

This paper I held in my hand, but did not now require it, as 
the gentry allowed me to pass without questioning me. 

The outer aspect of tlie Psdace of the Senate seems cx- 
tremclv like that of the Hotel de Ville at Paris, in 1830. 

I made my way to the first floor, and there 1 met a young 
man wearing a red shirt, who had evidently been wounded in 
the hand. 

“ General Garibaldi ?” I asked inquiringly. 

has just gone to pay a visit to tne Convent of La 
Grancia, which has been burnt and pillaged by the Nea- 
politans.” 

• “ Call I speak to his son, then ?” 

“ I am his son.” 
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“ Then embrace me, my dear Menolti ! I knew you many 
years ago. 

The young man, without'rccognizing me, returned my saluta- 
tion in full confidence : 1 then thought it was time he should 
know whom he had so frankly greeted, and accordingly showed 
him my pass. 

“ Ah !” he exclaimed cordially, you are welcome ! my 
father lias been expecting you.” 

“ Indeed ; well I should like to see him as soon as possible, 
as 1 have letters for him from liis friends, Bertani ana 
Medici.” 

“ AVc will go and seek him at once.” 

We then set off, taking our way by the Slrada di Toledo. 

Paul and Edward, my young shipmates, here rejoined me : 
flicy would not have then quitted me for a kingdom, for they, 
ioo, were going to see Garibaldi ! 

In our way, we crossed several barricades, often having 
to clamber over the rubbish. 

Twenty-live or thirty houses, which had been crushed by 
shell, were still smoking, and ©very minute fresh corpses were 
bcin^ dragged forth from the ruins. 

Wc soon reachf^d the magnificent cathedral, built by Koger. 
One of the statues that stood on the wall enclosing the cathe- 
dral has had its head carried ‘away by a cannon-shot; several 
otliers, too, have been shattered by balls. 

Tn front of the cathedral stands the house of the Neapolitan 
consul at London ; this was burnt by the Neapolitans, who 
took refuge there, and wantonly set fire to it when they 
left. 

“ Oh ! there is my father,” exclaimed Menotti. 

On the birth of liis son. Garibaldi desired to give him the 
name of a martyr, not that of a saint. 

Just as I turned my eye towards the general, I saw he was 
looking at me. 

An exclamation of joy burst from him, which went right to 
my heart,. 

“ Dear Dumas,” said he, " how much I have been wanting 
to come !’* 

“And 1, meanwhile, have been anxiously seeking you. 
Accept my hearty congratulations, my dear general ! ” 

“ They arc due, not to me, but rather to those men yonder. 
Th^ are truly giants, ray friend.” 

lie then pointed out to me the men who were near him, 
giving, as usual, all the glory to his companions in arms. 

“ But where is Tiur P ” 

“ Oh, you will soon see him : he is the bravest man I know ; 
the deeds he has performed are almost incredible. What 
splendid fellows these Hungarians are!” 
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“ Was he wounded in the last affair ? 

“ Hit by bullets everywherc—but all merely skin wounds.” 

” How IS Nino Bixio ?— he was reported dead, you know.” 

" There is hardly anything the matter with him now, he was 
only hit by a spent-ball on the ehest. He is a dare-devil, 
who cannot be restrained 1” 

“ And Manin ?” 

“He was twice woundqd. Poor fellow, he never has a 
chance of escape ; as soon as he shows liimsclf lie is sure to 
get hit.” 

“You will, of course,” continued Garibaldi, “return with me 
to the pdace of the Senate?” 

“ Oh. cei-tainly 1” 

He threw his arm round my neck, and we set off together. 

Gaiibaldi, the Dictator, w^ho has just given two millions of 
men to his king, is, indeed, a wonderful being. He should 
be seen with his felt hat on chipped by a bullet, with his red 
shirt, his traditional grey trowsers, and with his silk hand- 
kerchief loosely tied round his neck, and forming a hood 
behind. 

I noticed a very significant rent at the extremity of his 
trowsers. and inquired what had occasioned it. 

“ Oh,” said he. “ 1 was talking to an awkward fellow, and 
he happened to drop his loaded revolver, and as it went off, it 
bunit my trowsers and cut a large piece out of my boot.” 

“ It would seem,” said I, “ as if you bore a charmed life.” 

“I almost begin to think so myself,” replied he, with a 
smile. “But, come, let us push on.” 

AVe then took our way to the palace of the Senate. The square 
on which the front looks is very handsome, with its sculptured 
fountain, with anned men grouped about the basin, and with 
its four guns in battery, taken by Tiirr at Orbitello. 

Garibaldi perceived that I was intently gaaing at these 
cannon. 

“ Ah, they are not of much service,” said he ; “ but, never- 
theless, they serve to give confidence to those that use them, and 
frighten those against whom they arc used.” 

In the generm’s room we found Tiirr, who had already 
heard of my arrival^ and was waiting to see me. 

We are all in high glee, and only wanted our poor Tcleki 
to be amongst us. 

My two proteges^ Lockroy and Parfait, who entered with me, 
could not help gazing at Garibaldi, and were both amazed at 
finding in the aspect of the Dictator such a combination of 
the simple and the sublime. 

Just after I had presented them to the general, he proposed 
we should go to breakfast. To this we all readily assented ; 
ihdeedj, the table was just then being spread for the repast. 
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Our meal was composed of roast vetd and a nlate of sour- 
krout. Tliere were twelve of ns to partake of it, and the 
breakfast for the wliole of the staff and ns llu*ee guests only 
cost six francs. 

Garibaldi cannot, in truth, be accused of ruining the finances 
of Italy. 

Just now, how^ever, he has ventured, as Dictator, actually 
to appropriate to himself food, lodging, and ten francs a day to 
boot — here is a filibuster for you ! 

“Where are you lodging?” he asked me, at the close of 
our meal. 

“ Well, at present, my (juarters are on board my yacht.” 

" Oil, that w^ill never do ; there is no knowiug what may 
happen to you on board your vessel.” 

“ Give me, then, ground enough to pitch three or four tents, 
and tlicrc T will encamp.” 

“ Stay a moment— I have something better for you tlian that 
to propose. Here, Ceimi,” said he, addressing the chief of the 
btalF, liuvc you any vacant lodgings in the palace ?” 

“ All are empty as yet, gener^.” 

“ Then give the best to Dumas.” 

“ He shall have those occupied by the governor, if you like, 
general.” 

“ W hat do you mean by saying, ‘ if I like ? * Of course, I mean 
it. Give the best apartment to the man who has brought me 
intelligence that twenty-five hundred men, with 10,000 stand 
of arni.s andtwosteamers,arercauvto join me. Yes,thegovenior’s 
room for Dumas, by all means — ^let mine be next to his ! ” 

“It shall be done, general.” 

“ Make yourself as comfortable as possible, and stay tlierc 
as long as you can. The King of Naples will be rejoiced when 
he hoars that you are a tenant of his. By the by, wdiat about 
the rifles?” 

“ I have them on board, awaiting your orders.” 

The reader must know, that when at Turin 1 promised him 
a dozen rifles whenever he should be engaged in war on 
liis own account ; he is now, therefore, entitled to claim the 
fulfilment of my promise. 

“ Very wtJI,” said he ; " I will send for them.” 

“ Bemembcr, Dumas, you are to do here just as you like ; so 
come in and go out as you please, for you arc at home.” 

“By your permission, general, 1 will now go and inspect my 
appointed lodging in the governor’s apartment.” 

Pray, do.” 

Just then three or four priests entered ; this caused me to 
utter an exclamation, and to ask the general what it meant. 

“Not so fasti” said he. “Now, arc they not fine-looking 
men ? Do you know, each of them marched at the head of his 
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flock, and some of them did not hesitate to use their muskets 
ill our cause/' 

'' Oh, indeed I May T inquire, then, if you have been con- 
verted ? ” 

Quite so j and I have ffot a chaplaiu—Brother John. I’ll 

f et him to visit you, my dear fellow : he is another Peter the 
lerniit. lie had a horse killed under him, and his crucifix 
broken in his hand; indeed, he is just the sort of man 1 
should like to recommend to you.” 

“ Do send him to me, my dear general, and I will take his 
port-rait.” 

“ What ! have you a photographer with you P” 

“ The first photograpfier in Paris, — Legray, in short.” 

“ Well, then, let him take views of the ruins liere ; it is right 
that Europe should know the real aspect of the place after 
what has occurred. What do you think of 2,800 shells scut 
amongst us in one day ' 

“ And, probably, out of this enormous number not one has 
touched the palace in which you reside.” 

“ Oh, the intention was not wanting, I assure you, only they 
were not quite clever enough in the execution.” 

lie showed me two houses close by the palace unroofed, 
and with all the windows destroyed. 

“ We shall photograph all these sights, and you, too, general, 
shall figure in the midst of them.” 

“Why, what do you want to do with me ?” 

“ I have only seeu you as a general, and, really, you don’t 
look like yourself in that guise. 1 prefer you in your own 
costume.” 

“Wellj do whatever you please with me; as soon as I 
caught sight of you, 1 felt convinced that you would make 
a victim of me m some way!” 

“ Taking your hint, 1 vrill now leave' you in the hands of 
your priests, so adieu ! ” 

After taking my leave of Garibaldi, T followed Major 
Cenni to the palace, accompanied by my friend Tiirr. 

I found the rest of my companions in the Square of the Palace, 
where 1 had directed them to meet me, near the fountains, 
before any arrangemeut had been made as to our lodgings. 

It so happened that,. since 1835, the fountain had eeiised to 
exist, having been replaced by a statue of Philip IV. ; but 
th(^ readily guessed it was the spot 1 meant. 

When I came up with them they were really waxing wroth ; 
1 had fixed nine o’clock for the time for our rendezvous, it 
was now past eleven, and the poor fellows were dying of hunger. 

Their spirits were not raised when I told them that we 
had to walk about three miles through the town before we 
could possibly get any breakfast. 
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Just at t^t moment' a sort of turnspit-lad passed by, 
bearing on his head a lonj? basket, containing a decanter of 
wine, another of water, a piece of veal, a plate of sourkrout, 
a few over-ripe strawberries, and some lialf-ripe apricots. 

Tills breakfast liad been prepared for the chief of the 
staif, and was exactly similar to that which the general had 
just partaken of. 

here seem disposed to follow the example of the Spar- 
tans ; the same broth being made to serve for everybody. 

The moment Tiirr perceived the cook's emissary he stopped 
liim, saying, 

“ Pardon me, my friend ; but yon must leave this breakfast 
here, and go back f()r another one.” 

“ But, sir,” exclaimed the youth in alarm, “ what shall I 
say to the chief of the staff, who is waiting for his breakfast ?” 

“ Oh, merely say that Colonel Tiirr took it from you ; here, 
I will give you a receipt for it.” 

Tiirr then tore a leaf out of his pocket-book, and gave the 
bearer a receipt for the breakfast he had laid his hands on, 
and wlilch was immediately spread out on the steps of the statue 
of Philip IV. 

The lamished men sat on the lowest step, and at once com- 
ineiicod an attack on the viands. 

1 then left them, and hastened to rejoin Major Cenni, who 
had not tlie slightest suspicion of the cause, that detained my 
companions. 

“ Allow me,” said he, “to place you in the hands of flic 
inspector ; he will take you everywhere — you can choose the 
apartments you like best; pray, excuse me, for at present I 
am almost dying for my breakfast.” 

The poor major little supposed that an act of pillage had 
been practised on liis viands just at the time when ho looked 
forward to the enjoyment of a savoury meal. 

The inspector now showed me over all the rooms of the 
palace, and 1 made clioice of the drawing-room, the dining- 
room^ and the bedroom occupied by the late governor. , The 
drawing-room was immense, capacious enough for a dormi- 
tory, and its large windows overlooked the courtyard ; hearing a 
discussion below, 1 opened one of these, and stepped out on 
the balcony. On looking out, wba should I see but Tiire 
making out a receipt for a second breakfast. The first, it 
seems, had proved insufiicient. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE riUST MABTYR. 

PalemOy 15M June, 

But, ii will bfi Mkcd, wliat were the events that hap- 
pened between Garibaldi*s rc-cmbarking at Talanionc and 
my anival at Palermo : that is from the 9tli of May to the 
10th of June ? 

Wc will, now attempt to trace' these doings, after casting 
a preliminary glance at what had previously occurred in 
Sicily, so that wc may the better understand Garibaldi’s 
position and movements. 

Prom the commcnccjmout of the w’ar in Italy, in J 859, it was 
evident that an extensive and wide-spreading agitation was at 
work, and would ere long penetrate to the very heart of 
Sicily, equally affecting the three distinct classes of nobles, 
citizens, and the mass of the people. 

At that period tlic director of tlm police was Salvator 
Maniscalco, since become uncnviably notorious . lie was origi- 
nally ill the gendarmerie^ and became the favourite of l)cl 
Caretto, who employed him for special purposes. Ho then 
went to Sicily with ilic Prince of Satriano, son of the cele- 
brated Filangieri, in the character of provost-marshal to the 
army ; soon afterwards ho was appointed director of the 
town police, and was at length nominated dircctor-geiicrM 
of the police of Sicily. 

It was, tlicrcfore, his special duty to watch, and suppress, 
any insun'cctionarj^ niovcmcut that might threaten. 

His opening career in Palermo tended greatly to his ad- 
vantage. Clever, courteous, and most deferential towards 
the aristocracy, he was at once admitted into the most exclu- 
sive society. But the time arrived when, as he made it appear, 
he was compelled to choose between social ties and attrac- 
tions and obedience to the orders he pretended to have 
received from government. He chose the latter alternative. 

Everybody was conspiring at Palermo, if not actively, at 
least with a thorough good will to do so ; but the most con- 
spicuous conspirators were the nobles. 

Maniscalco detennined to break with them, and at the 
moment when the symptoms of agitation, inspired by tlie 
j^ictories of Montebello and Magenta revealed the existence 
of a high state of excitement among the nobility, he took 
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twenty shirri with him, and, under the pretext of dispersing 
a seditious assemblage, he forcibly entered the casino, broke 
the mirrors, extinguished the lights, and, after turning every 
one out, like another Cromwell, locked the door. This oc- 
curred about the time wlien soniePrcnch generals were created 
marshals, and received titles associated with the names of the 
victories, they had gained. For this exploit the puissant 
director of police received the nickname of " Contedi Smuccia- 
Candele ” oi* “ Count Candle-snuflFer.** 

This brutal aggression of Maniscalco’s bore its fruits. 
Either through the influence of the nobles, or by the mere 
force of circumstances, an armed insun*ection suddenly broke 
emt at Santa Flavia, a little village, eleven miles from Palermo. 
TJ)c police immediately got the upper band, and a considerable 
number of aiTCsts followed. 

From this time forward a double sentiment seemed to take 
root among the pcoide of Sicily — an earnest desire for the 
politicfd amelioration of their countir and a personal hate for 
the i)olice — especially its director. This double sentiment, as 
may be supposed, begot a gcneiad feeling of antagonism between 
the Sicilians and the Ncapolitiuis. 

Wc shall now have to mark the dovelopmeut of these two 
sentiments, and to w^tch their bearing on events. 

One day, as Maniscalco was entering the cathedral by a 
side door, a man wearing a large hat with a wide rim. and a 
red beard, wliicli together served to conceal his face, advanced 
towards him and pronouncing these two w’ords “Die, wretch,” 
dealt him a blow with a dagger. 

Maniscalco, uttering a scream, fell back apparcuily killed : 
like llossi, however, he was only severely wounded. 

The murderer instaully disappeared, and the police were 
unable to apprehend him; all their efforts were fruitless, 
although twenty arrests were instantly made, and five or six 
persons torturca, on suspicion. 

The King of Naples compensated Maniscalco for his wound 
with an annuity of two hundred ounces of gold (£105). 

A period of royalist terrorism then commenced, during which 
Maiuscalco ceased to be considered as a political antagonist, 
but ill his own person became an object of public detestation, 
much in the same Imht as Narcissus under Nero, or Olivier le 
Oaim under Louis Xl. 

. He recruited the ranks of bis inynuidons with malefactors ; 
whole bands of whom he enrolled and joined them to his police 
force : he then let this band of rufliaiis and cut-throats loose in 
the streets of Palermo and the suburbs. 

The tihirn of Maniscalco, amongst other abominable doings, 
were ordered to arrest the landlord of the tavern del Fiano- 
Catolica. There they found no one but his wife and daughter, 
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the latter in bed ; but they would not believe the hostess when 
she told them her Imshand was absent. 

“ Who is there in that bed said tliey. 

“ My daughter ” was the rcidy. 

“ Hold the mother,” said one of tlie sbirri^ “ while I ascertain 
the sex of the person in bed.” 

While the mother was held down by the merciless wretches, 
the poor girl was violated before her eyes. 

A countryman named Licata. having succeeded in escaping 
from the sbirri of Maniscalco, his wdfe, who was pregnant at 
the time, and his children, were thrown into a dungeon. As 
soon as he heard of this act of cruelty, Licata delivered himself 
up in ord(;r to procure their liberty. 

A triumvirate, composed of Captain ^ ^ ^ Commissary 

*****, and a colonel of the gendarmerie, was formed, and 
their first act was to contrive andiiiycnt the newest and most 
diabolical tortures possible to ronceivc. 

The two most liorrible of these contrivances were the so-called 
“ Angelic Instrument ” and the ** Cap of Silence.*' 

The “ Cap of Silence ” is a sort of gag of the most ingenious 
mechanism. • 

The “Angelic Instrument” is an iron mask, which, being 
placed on the skull of the victim, and moved hy a screw, gradu- 
ally compresses it until it is crushed. 

1 was shown a pair of iron handcufls, which, however thin 
the wrist ma 3 [be on which they are fixed, cannot possibly meet 
without piercing the flesh to the very bone. 

Here, too, was renewed, that peculiar kind of torture to which 
French soldiers were subjected ny the Spaniards in 1S09 : hang- 
ing by the >vaist. 

These cruelties were inflicted chiefly upon the aristocracy, 
whom Maniscalco considered the instigators of sedition. He 
was mistaken in this supposition ; the aristocracy were not 
content with iimitiug the people to revolt, they themselves con- 
spired agfiinst that government which an Englishman has pro- 
nounced to be a negation of God. 

All this time it was notorious in Sicily, that Lombardy, the 
Duchies, Tuscany, and the Legations, were entering upon an 
era of peace and prosperity in becoming united with Piedmont ; 
while Sicily, on the other hand, remained still enchained to 
Naples under an administration which alike ruined property, 
dishonoured individuals, and engendered misery and national 
degradation. 

In such a state of affairs a revolution became imminent. 

But Maniscalco made no attempt to calm the existing irrita- 
tion — he went to work in another way by disarming the 
people. 

A thorough search was accordingly made in every house, for 
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tlie purpose of seizing all guns, swords, and bayonets that could 
be found. 

During these persecutions, a Sicilian Committee was formed 
and designated as “ For the Public Good ; ’* this was chiefly 
composed of the leading nobUity, notable citizens, and the 
people. 

On all sides subscriptions were then opened for the purcliasc 
of arms and ammunition, in fact, all prepared for tlie 
outburst, which they were anxiously awaiting. 

The police keenly took up the scent of the coming revolu- 
tion: tliis, indeed, they could hardly fail to do, for the 
atmosphere was redolent of insurrection. 

The important news of the union between Piedmont, Tuscany, 
the Duchies, and the Legations, and the consequent influence 
that Victor Emmanuel — a progressive prince among reac- 
tionary monarchs— inspired by bis sound patriotism, created a 
deep impression throughout Sicily. 

Thereupon the union between Sicily and Piedmont was 
decided on by tlie concurrence of the nobles, the citizens, and 
tlie people. * 

One material point had still to be discussed. 

Should the country rise at once, or tarry a while ? 

The proxies of the nobles and citizens were in favour of the 
latter view; the people, on the contrary, 'wished to rise at 
onoe. 

One of the popular leaders desiring an immediate revolt 
was a master ])fumbcr named Kiso, who bad amassed a 
tolerable fortune by his industry and perseverance. 

Yesterday his house was pointed out to me ; it had already 
become a place of pilgrimage for Sicilian patriots. 

Kiso declared that the nobles and citizens might do as they 
pleased, but that he would not consent to further delay, as lie 
could reckon on being joined by two hundred devoted friends. 

“ Well, then,” said the nobles and citizens, ” begin as soon 
as vou please, and if we lind that your movement gives 
evidence of steadiness, we will instantly join you.” 

liiso then appointed a meeting of his friends at the Monas- 
tery of La Grancia on the night of April the 3rd, his own 
house being contiguous to that monastery. 

All the patriots wore now informed that the revolutionary 
movement would begin at dawn on the 4tli of April. 

Mauiscalco had such misdvings that he gave liimself up 
to despair, fearing that sometning terrible was about to happen 
which he was quite unable to prevent. He accordindy assem- 
bled all the heads of police on the night of the 2ad April, 
and informed them that he was not able to prevent a revolu- 
tionary outbreak from taking place, but that he must content 
Umself by stifling it when it had broken out. 
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Meauwliilc the whole town was in a state of anxious sus- 
pense^ and during the day of April 3rd most people purchased 
provisions sufficient to last them for three days ; while, in the 
evening, families assembled together and locked their doors. 

Several well knew what was about to happen, while others 
ouly imagined that something unusual was about to take 
place. 

Unluckiljr, at about eight o’clock in the evening, Maniscalco 
received information from a monk (the trmtor’s name is un- 
known) of what was to occur that very night. 

He rushes oiT in haste to General Salsano, commandant of 
the town, and orders the monastery to be surrounded. 

lliso is already established there with twenty-seven of his 
confederates, all that were then able to join liim. He fully 
relies, however, upon the others coming in the course of the 
night ; he is satisfied his friends will take good care to be at 
the monastery by the hour appointed. 

When day breaks, Kiso opens a window and perceives that 
the street is closed by soldiers and artillery. 

Under these discouraging circumstances his companions arc 
-of opinion that they should abandon the enterprise, and that 
each of them should try to save himself as well as he could. 

“One thing is yet wanting to our country,” says lliso;— 
** martyrs ! Let us offer to Sicily that which she so much 
needs.” 

From the window he theu opens fire on the Neapolitans. 

And now the deadly contest has commenced. 

Cannons are placed in front of the monastery gate. Two 
balls send it flying before them, and bury themselves in the 
base of the great steeple which fiices the courtyai d. 

Tlie Neapolitans ruMi in hastily with fixed bayonets. 

The superior of the convent advances to meet them, and is 
instantly transfixed by their bayonets. 

The twenty-seven brave natriots, commanded by Riso, per- 
form prodigies, and for two Ijours contest every inch of ground 
from corridor to corridor, from cell to cell. 

Biso theu gathers them together, and makes a sortie by the 
same gate which had been forced open by the cannon. 

The NeapoHtaiis fall back, but still xeen up a fire of mus- 
ketijr. Presently Riso falls, struck by a ball which breaks his 
thigh just above the knee. 

His comrades force an opening through their enemies, leaving 
a dozen of their number prisoners. 

Riso endeavours to rise : two soldiers approach him, and fire 
their muskets into his abdomen. 

He falls a second time, but is still alive. 

He is then placed in a cart, and paraded through the streets 
as^a bloody trophy. 
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The mournful procession halts at the principal thorough- 
fares, and other public places, and some of the sbirri, gen- 
darmes^ and police, climb up tuc wheels of the cart that they 
m^ spit in tljc face of the dying man. 

While this is being enacted, a second monk is slain, and four 
others wounded: in addition to which an “Enfant Jesus/* 
highly respected by the people, is impaled upon bayonets, and 
dragged along the streets. 

The church is robbed of its silver vessels ; one soldier, 
imagining that the two ciphers in gilt iron above the door are 
of gold, wrenches them off and puts them in his knapsack. 

An order uiTives from Maniscalco, to convey Eiso to the 
hospital, and to take great care of him. 

The surgeons dress the sick man’s wounds, which they find 
to be mortal ; but agree in thinking that he may still live two 
or three days. 

This is sufficient for the purpose. 

Maniscalco arrests the lather of Biso, who had noj^tsken 
any part in the revolution, but, being anxious about his son, 
had been seen in his dressmg-gpwn at .a window overlooking 
the convent. # 

Sentence of death is instantly passed upon him and thictccu 
other prisoners. 

The whole fourteen victims are shot on the 6ih of April. 

On the evening after this butchery, Maniscalco comes to 
lliso’s bed, bearing a paper in bis liana^ 

“Here,” said he, “is the sentence which condemns your 
father to death j reveal all you know, divulge the names of the 
nobles who incited you to revolt, and your father’s life shall 
be spared.” 

Kiso hesitates for a moment, but ends by taking the whole 
responsibility on. himself, boldly stating that he has no 
accomplice. 

Maniscalco then learns from the surgeons that Biso might 
probably survive for four-and-twenty hours longer. 

“Very well,” says he, addressing Biso, “I’ll come and sec 
you to-morrow, so as to give you time to sleep upon it.” 

Luckily, however, the patriots were apprised of the infamous 
deceit attempted to be practised on Biso, and accordiDgly 
contrived by some means to inform him that bis father had 
been shot that very morning, and that the life he was to 
purchase by his revelations was extinct six hours before the 
chance of saving it was offered to him. 

Biso died in the night. Some say from the shock he oxpe- 
tienced at the news of his father’s death ; while others state 
it was occasioned by his tearing off the bandages from his 
wounds. 

Now that Biso was dead, and his father and accomplices 
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slain. Maniscalco comforted liimself with the belief that he liad 
crushed the revolution in the bud ; and accordingly money and 
other kinds of recompense were lavishly showered upon 
everybody connected with the police. 

But this pleasing illusion was soon dispelled ; the Palermitan 
insurrection, although it had been suppressed so promptly at 
one point, soon broke out in several other places about the 
.country. 

The Picciotii* assembled, and endeavoured to accelerate 
the movement by offering to all insurrectionists an inviolable 
refuge in the mountains. 

No sooner was the tocsin of La Grancia tolled, than the 
signal was echoed from ail the belfries in Sicily. 

At La Baghcric, the two companies of soldiers in garrison 
were attacked ; and the little garrison of Misilmeri was driven 
out of the town by the inhabitants, and pursued to the bridge of 
the Ammiraglio ; Altavilla and Castcllauza sent their contingents 
of armed peasantry ; while the town of Carini, relying upon 
the Idbked-for summons from Palermo, had hoisted the Hag of 
United Italy ever since the 3rd of April, that is, on the eve of 
the outbreak of La Grancia. This was a signal for the display 
of other flaps, and to the cry of “Long live v ictor Emmanuel ! ** 
they were lortliwiih all hoisted. 

Unfortunately, the want of arms, ammunition, and an 
organized plan of action, prevented the insurrection from 
becoming general. It wiis at that moment but a meteor — a 
flash of lightning— it had not yet assumed the dimensions of a 
tempest. 

Palermo, meanwhile, was anxiously awaiting aid from the 
country. Tlie patriots there, terriiied in the first instance by 
the execution^ were easily kept down by the stem hand of 
Maniscalco. The cause, indeed, seemed crushed by the force 
of its check at the very outset. But tlic Palermitans did not 

S ive way to despair; they remained firm and constant in their 
etestation of their oppressors, and never ceased gazing towards 
every point of the horizon, in the ardent hope of beholding the 
expected signal of that coming aid, around which they might 
Tally, and avenge their first failure. 

In the meantime, a sort of head-quarters had been established 
at Gibilrosa, at which point the patriots endeavoured to 
annoy the troops, and draw them out on the heights, that 
they might find thereby some opportunity to break through, 
at one place or another, the circle of iron wliich surrounded 
the town. 

Manisoalco then resolved to extend to the country the system 
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of terror employed by him to cnisb the insurrection, wliicli, 
till then, he had only applied to the town. 

Sorties of troopsi* preceded by artillery, were then made; 
country-houses were pillaged —villages destroyed— and as the 
troops could find no armed men to contend with, they con- 
tented themselves with firinp^ upon women and chilarcn. 

At this dawning period ot the struggle, the names of certain 
insurrectionai-y chiefs came to be tajked about. The prominent 
leaders were the Cavalier Stefano Santa-Anna, the Marquis 
Fiinatorc Corteggiani, Pietro Pediscalrc, Marinuzzo and Lodo- 
vico de la Porta, who, after ten years of exile and persecution, 
maintained the same unwearied siurit in conspiring and fight- 
ing for his country. 

Partial engagements took place at Gibilrosa and at Villabole; 
and a body of the patriotic forces were concentrated at Carini, 
for the purpose of marching on I*alermo. 

The wounded feelings of the people of that city were excited 
to unbounded rage and exasperation bv Maniscalco and his 
agents; fierce encounters occurred daily in tlie streets, 
between hired vagabonds, set on by the authorities, and 
rcsjjectable citizens, while quietly walking in the public 
thoroughfares. 

Tliese unseemly contests were got up purposelv as a pretext 
for the interference of the police ; the citizens, of course, were 
always made to seem in the wrong ; and before they had time 
to inquire of tlic oireiidcrs the reason of their iusults, they 
were liurried off to prison with manacled hands. 

Such was the state of growing alarm and anxiety that the 
shops were closed one after another; all business was sus- 
pended, and the streets became deserted. 

It was at this period that a ray of hope appeared to revive 
the hearts of the citizens. 

A Sardinian newspaper, introduced into Palermo in spite of 
the police, announced the formation of a committee at Genoa, 
tlie object of which was to procure assistance for the Sicilian 
patriots as soon as possible. 

The paper added that an expeditionary corps was then being 
organized in the north of Italy, to aid the Sicilian p£driots. 

The effect of this intelligence was most inspiriting to the 
latter. 

One man came forward resolved to spread this welcome 
news throughout the whole island. 

This was Rosolino Pilo, who on the tenth of Apiil had 
lauded at Messina. On his return to his native land after an 
exile of ten years, he took pains to make it known everywhere 
that not only was an expeditionary corps being formed, but 
that (^ribalai himself had volunteered to be its leader. 

Bosolino Pilo traversed the whole of Sicily, and by using 
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the most unwearied zeal and activity caused every wall to dis- 
play the stirring words : — 

“Garibaldi is coming. Long live G;ftribaldi! Long Jive 
Victor Emmanuel ! ” 

Thus every village was made cognizant of tlie coming event : 
every peasant was enabled to read the notice or to have it read 
to him. 

Another patriot, Giovanni Correo, started on the same mis- 
sion, and by their united eiForts a rallying cry echoed through 
the whole island : " Long live Garibaldi ! Long live Victor 
Emmanuel ! ” Annexation was hoped for by all. 

Then it was tliat Maniscalco, in order to silence these pa- 
triotic shouts by a clap of thimder, arrested and sent to m-ison, 
like so many felons, Prince Pignatelli, Prince Niscemi, Prince 
Giardinelli, the Clievalicr San-Giovanni, Father Ottavio Lanza, 
Baron lliso, and tlio eldest son of the l)uke of Legiaro. 

But the very name of Garibaldi was as a tower of strength 
to the patriots, and a sufficient consolation for all tlicy liad to 
endure. 

Children, whenever they were near a sbirro, chanted in every 
variety of tone : — 

“ Garibaldi is coming ! Garibaldi is coming ! 

The wife deprived of her husband, the mother of her son, 
and the sister of her brother, instead of shedding useless tears, 
all hopefully exclaimed, — 

“ Garibaldi is coming ! ” 

^The popular exultation increased so much that the sbirri 
appeared to shudder at the reiterated mention of this name, so 
terrible to every kind of tyranny. 

A new star now shone over Sicily : this star was Hope. 

In Garibaldi they hailed a popular name that resounded over 
all Italy ; a renowned and skilful captain ; a real rallyiiig-point. 

As the fact of his coming gradually became evident, the im- 
patience of the Sicilians found vent in the oft-rcpeatcd ques- 
tion : — “ Where is Garibaldi P When will he come ? ** 

It now became desirable to ascei-tain if a thorough spirit of 
concert among the population could be reckoned upon. 

It was ^cordingiy promulgated that within a certain in- 
terval of time every one was expected to make his appearance) 
in the street of Maqueda. At the appointed time this thorough- 
fare was crammed ; every one was on foot, even the most dis- 
tinguished ladies ; as the presence of carriages would have 
impeded circulation, they were all left at home. 

Maniscalco was furious on bci^ apprised of this ; but what 
could he do to these unarmed, unoffending people, who contented 
themselves with promenadi^ without raising a single cry. 

, The demon of mischief inspired him with an ingenious 
vice : as the assembled crowd did not cry “Long live Garibaldi, 
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Lonp: live Victor Emmanuel,” lie would make them C 17 “ Loiijj 
live 1 he of Naples.” 

A group ot soldiers and sbiiri accordingly cnicred ilie sired., 
shouting “ Long live Erancis 11.” 

Not a single response was made by the ucoplc. 

The soldiers ancf s^hirri then surromidccl a group of byslan- 
dci's, exclaiming vehemently, “Shout ' Long live Erancis" IL’ ” 
Still not a sound was heard in reply. 

After an ominous pause, a man threw his hat up into the air, 
and cried loudly,— 

“ Long live Victor Emmanuel !” 

The words were scarcely pronounced, when he fell pierced 
witli bayonets. 

Then the musket, the bayonet, and the poniard, began their 
deadly work. Two men were killed, and as many as thirty 
persons, inclusive of women and children, were v onndcd. 

Tlic whole population retired without replying t o this wanton 
effusion of blood, tins murderous massacre, in any either words 
than those so simply emphatic, yet so terrible to the baffled 
sbirri : 

“ Garibaldi is coining ! Garibaldi is coining ! ” 

The next morning all the horrible details of this unpro- 
voked inassaci’c were everywhere talked about ; fathers while 
peaceably walking with their children had been grievously 
woundeef, both themselves and their young ones; others again 
— men and women — who had tied, for safety into some had 
been pursued thither and sabred by the gendarmes. 

Tlie next day, indeed, Palermo presented a very olaming 
aspc(;t. Like the warning of Belshazzar, the walls of tJic town 
bore the e(iuivalcnt to the tc'irible *‘Mcnc, Menc, Tckel, 
TJpbarsin ! ” in this simple phrase, “ Garibaldi is coming ! 
Garibaldi is coming ! ” 

During the whole day the streets remained empty, and the 
windows were, all closed. But when the evening had set in, 
the shutters were reopened, and all through the night anxious 
looks were directed towards the vast amphitheatre of liills 
round Palermo, in the hope of perceiving tlie lighted beacons 
that were to annoiinec the arrival of the long-expected assist- 
ance from the interior of the island. 

One morning— it was the 13th of — a cry rang tlirough 

the town, “ Garibaldi has landed at Marsala ! The Avenger 
was come ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

BATTLE OF CALATAFIMI. 

Let us now recur to the two steamers, the Lombardo and 
the Piemonte, and trace their progress from the poiiii where 
we left them. 

On leavingTalamonc, the two ships steamed on without losing 
sight of eacli other until the beginning of the second niglit, 
when, without any one knowing the reason, the Lombardo 
dropped behind. This delay, it turned out, was occasioned by 
the maniac volunteer, w'ho had already twice attempted suicide, 
and who, on bein» sent from the Piemonte on board the 
Lombardo, threw himself for the third time into the sea, to 
meet with the same fate— that of being hshed up again. 

The general now ordered a lanteni to be placed at the mast- 
head of the Piemonte, as a signal of recall to her consort. As 
soon as Nino Bixio, who commanded the Lombardo, perceived 
the lantern, he imagined that it belonged to a Neapolitan ship, 
and therefore, instead of going ahead, did all in his power to 
increase the distance between the tvro vessels. 

Garibaldi then proposed to fire a gun; but Tiirr, rigidly 
interpreting Bixio^s surmise, advised him not to do so. Tlic 
general, therefore, contented himself with trying to rejoin the 
Lombardo as fast as he could. As the Piemonte possessed more 
power and sliced than the other steamer, Garibaldi soon recog- 
nized the latter, and canght her up ; and the two vessels then 
sailed on in close company. 

At break of day Maritimo was sighted, and quickly passed. 
Tliia island has much the appearance of a sentinel placed 
by Sicily to watch its western coast. The steamers then 
approached Eavignana, and commenced making preparations 
for the landing, which, it had been arranged, should take place 
at Mar&ttla. 

The operation was to be eifeclcd in the following order : 
Colonel Turr, at the bead of twenty-five men of the “Guides,” 
in three boats, was to land first, and after taking possession of 
the town ^tes, was to attack the barracks, which were sup- 
posed to Qe occupied by five or six hundred Neapolitans: 
Captain Bassini, with the eighth company, was to follow, ana 
to use bis utmost endeavours to support tne attack of Tiirr. 

Towards noon, the steamers were about three miles from 
the land. The general ordered the men to lie down flat on 
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the decks, and to keep their muskets by their side ; five or six 
men alone were to stand up, so us to appear like the ordinfiry 
crew of a steamer, wliile tlic artillery was covered with tar- 
paulin. Within the harbour two English steamers were 
recognizable at anchor. 

A small fishing-smack now approaches the steamer. The 
head fisherman is desired to come on board, and on being 
asked the news, replied, “ That the Iloyalists had been at 
Marsala to disarm the population, but haa left for a time; in 
short, there were just now fio troops in the place.” The 
steamers, accordingly, enter the harbour at once : the Pie- 
monte anchoring at aWit three hundred yards from the pier; 
but the Lombardo, in endeavouring to anchor, takes the 

{ rround—a matter of small importjmce. as its services are no 
ongcr required. The disembarkation then takes place accord- 
ing to the order agreed upon. 

The first thing now to be done is to take possession of the 
gates of the town and the telegraph ; and as the absence of 
the Neapolitans renders the operation an easy one, a^ubaltern 
is appointed to cany it into eifccution. As soon as he reaves 
the telegraph station, the lieutenant puts to flight the official 
on duty, who, in his haste to get away, leaves upon his desk 
the copy of a telegram he hfis recently transmitted, couched 
in the following terms: — “Two steamers, bearing the Sar- 
dinian flag, have just entered the harbour, and arc now dis- 
embarking men and arms.” 

This despatch is addressed to the military committee at 
Trapfiui. 

.lust ns he is about to read the despatch, the lieutenant 
perceives, by the movement of the machinery, f.hat an answer 
to it is about to anive. One of his men, who understands the 
telegraphic terms, ascertains the message to run thus : “ How 
many men have landed ? ” . 

The lieutenant at once replies : “ I was mistaken ; the two 
steamers are merchant vessels witli a cargo of sulphur from 
Girgcnti.” 

The telegraph is again at work, and brings back this further 
and conclusive answer : “ You arc a fool.” 

The lieutenant, thinking that the dialogue has lasted long 
enough, proceeds to cut the wires, and returns to report to 
Tiirr what has taken place. 

During this time the 8th company has landed, and is 
posted at , the gate of the marine department. Soon after- 
wards, a steamer appears in sight— evidently a Neapolitan 
.vessel. The disemoarkatiou meanwJiile has processed but 
slowly, owing to the small number of boats available ; as they 




in addition to tlic suspicious-looking steamer before sig- 
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nailed, a large steam-frigate rapidly approaclics and opens 
its Ore just when two-tiiirds of Garibaldi’s men have landed. 
Each shot being saluted by the cry of “ Italy for ever ! ” 

The good luck which usually seems to attend Garibaldi in 
whatever he undertakes was again manifested on this occasion. 
The hostile shots proved harmless, except to a poor dog 
belonging to the expedition : his was the only death that had 
to be lamented. 

The artillery and the troops now march straight to the 
town as they land, while General Garibaldi and Colonel Tiirr 
remain on the harbour until the last man had left the ships. 

Just as the chiefs were entering the towm, a shell fell 
close 1o them, and, on its explosion, covered lliem with dust. 
Guards were now placed at all the outposts, so that the troops 
might take as much rest as possible. Luckily, their repose 
Avas not threatened by the two Neapolitan steamers; fortnev, 
probably, dreading a surprise in tlie night, liad prudently 
steamed away to tlie distance of about twenty mile.s from the 
port. Al daybreak the Garibaldiau troops started for Salemi, 
the road to which was open. 

In the evening they were ordered to halt around a hirni ; 
some fears had been entertained that they would run short of 
provisions, but the peasants willingly supply them therewilh ; 
evciy one, indeed, brings what he possibly can, as an oflering 
to the volunteers: one brings bread; another, wine ; others, 
fowls’-eggs, or even a sheep. Erom this friendly reception, 
it was evident tliat sliould they fail in obtaining armed co- 
operation, they would at any rate meet with the cordial sym- 
pathy of the people. 

The next morning a courier arrived with the news that tlic 
Neapolitans w'ere in force at Calatalinii, and, in all probability, 
would inarch to Salemi, Bixio and his company were promptly 
sent forward; the general with his staff following and the rest 
of the expedition bringing up the rear. 

At Salemi they are received iu triumph, and rest there the 
whole of the day. At Saleuii, the general appoints himself 
Dictator, in the name of Victor Emmanuel ; a copy of his 
proclamation, to that effect, we have already given in a former 
chapter. 

Turr meanwhile profits by ibis interval of rest to draw up 
a body of regulations for the organization of the army, which 
receives the assent and signature of Garibaldi. 

At a short distance from Salemi, just as the general was 
allowing his horse to take a drink at a fountain, a reformed 
Pranciscun monk, witli close-cropped hair, and showing an 
intelligent face and a quick eye, came up to him. This monk 
belonged to the convent of Sta. Maria degli Angeli di Salemi, 
and gave lessons in philosophy. While expressing his joy at 
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beholding the general, he could not conceal his astonishment 
at finding him so plain and unpretending. His ardent feelings 
prompted him to fall on his knees, and to exclaim—** 1 thamc 
tliee, my God, for allowing me to live to witness the coming 
of the Messiah of Liberty; from this moment, forward, I 
swear to die, if necessary, for his cause and that of Sicily.*’ 

Tilrr readily gathered from this incident what a considerable 
number of adherents might be gained by the powerful advocacy 
of a young, ardent, and patriotic priest, amongst a people so 
superstitious and susceptible as the Sicilians. He accordingly 
said to the young monk — ** Will you come with us F ” 

“ Such is my most anxious wish ! ” was the instant reply. 

“Then, accompany us,” said Garibaldi, with a si^h; ‘^you 
shall be our Ugo Bassi.” The general then gave him a pro- 
clamation which he had already had printed 

*‘ To ALL Good Priests.— T he clergy is making common 
caiue with our enemies* it hires foreign soldiers to fight 
ag aust the Italians. Wliatever may happen— whatever for- 
tune may have in store for the future lot of Italy, its dergy 
will be detested by all generations. 

“ I’licrc is, however, one consolation left us— one that cn- 
couragiJS the belief that the true religion of Christ is not quite 
lost, when we behold in Sicily priests marching at the head of 
the people against their oppressors. 

** Men like Ugo Bassi, Verita, Gusmaroli, and Bianclii are 
iKjt all dead, and the day on which the example of these 
martyrs- these champions of the national cause — shall be 
followed, the stranger will have ceased to trample on our soil, 
and be a master over our sons, our wives, our worldly pos- 
sessions, and oui'sclves. 

** G. Garibaldi,” 

** This proclamation is not intended for me,” said the monk, 
after he had-read it ; ** for 1 am converted beforcliand — but I 
will give it to those whose faith requires to be sustained.” At 
dinner, which took place at the bouse of the Marquis de 
Torre-Alta (wliere the staff had taken up its quarters). 
Garibaldi placed Brother John (as the young monk w^as callen) 
on his right hand. The orthodoxy of some of Garibaldi’s 
oificers was more than questionable, and brother John soon 
became the butt of their pleasantry. One of the officers said to 
him— ** Now, Brother John, as you have become our chaplain, 
you must .cast aside your monkish habiliments, and carry a 
musket.” 

Brother John shook his head at this sally. **1 do not re- 
quire one,” said he ; ** I will ^ht, armed with tJic Word, and 
with the Cross ; he who bears uhrist on his breast need not be 
called upon to carry a gun on his shoulder.” 
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Garibaldi; seeing? that he was a man of spirit and intelligence, 
by a reproving sign put a stop to this kind of banter. After 
dinner, Brother Jolm started for Castel-Veterano, his native 
place, and returned the next morning, accompanied by a linn- 
dred and fifty peasants, all armed with ^ns. These peasants, 
as we have already stated, were called Picciotti. Early on the 
morning of the 15th the march of Garabaldi’s forces to Calata- 
fiini was resumed. 

On arriving at Vita, distant about three miles from Calata- 
fimi, on emerging out of a defile some admirable positions came 
into view. It was therefore at once assumed that the Neapo- 
litan army (satisfied witJi such good ground) could not be Tar 
olF. Ojiribaldi accordingly orders his troop to halt; then, 
taking witli him Tiirr, and two oflicors, Major Tuekery and 
Captain Misori, he ascends a mountain on the right of the 
road to reconnoitre. On reaching the surnmmit, he finds that 
Ids supposition was M^ell founded — they arc, indeed, in front of 
tlie Neapolitan forces. 

Tlie main body of their army is posted at Calatafimi, and 
occupies the situation on the slope of a mountain— whilst 
their advanced posts arc about a mile in front of the town. 

No sooner do the Neapolitans perceive tliat Garibaldi’s 
troops arc at Vita, scarcely have they seen a group of officers 
reconnoitring oii the top of an opposite mount ain, than they 

S uit the town, to occupy the valley, where they constniofc 
iroe inaraelons on the left, and one on the right, by means of 
which they can command the road. The general, after his 
reconnaissances, rcdcscfmds the hill, and issues the following 
orders:— “Tiivr is to take the Genoese Carabineers, all cxcel- 
l(;nt shots, and armed with Swiss rifles. In the ranks of this 
corps arc several young men known to possess great wealth. 
In tlic rear of Tiirr the 7th company wifi march on the right, 
and the Sth company on the left. Behind these, as a support, 
will follow the Otii and 9(h companies, with tlic Picciotti of 
Santa Anna, and those from Cappolo who joined the volunteers 
at Saleim— about four hundred and fifty men. On the left 
are to be placed the only two serviceable pieces of cannon, 
the otlier two having no carriages.’’ 

In this order of battle they await the enemy, who advance 
in skirmishing order, sliouting loudly as they approach — every 
ofiicer vociferating the word of command in a frantic manner. 

The ^neral, observing this, and calculating that ten minutes 
must elapse before they can be within I’aiigc, orders all liis men 
to sit down in ranks, saying; “Let us take a little rest, we 
shall have plenty of time to tire ourselves.” 

By way of example he. by-and-by, then scats himself be- 
tween the Genoese Caraoiueers in front, and the two com- 
panies behind, forming their support. As soon as the enemy 
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arc within double niusket-rangc the general orders the honis to 
sound liis favourite call. At the first sounds of the horns 
the Neapolitan skirmishers halt, and retire three or four paces. 
Just then, a strong column of Neapolitans appears upon a 
hillock to the left of their line, and on the right of the Gari- 
baldian troops, and places a battery of two guns in position. 

The Neapolitans then resume their advance, which had been 
interrupted by the sound of Garibaldi’s horns; and, as soon as 
they are within range, open fire. The volunteers received the 
first fire without moving from their sitting posture; but some 
of the Picciotti disappear at this juncture. 

About a hundred and fifty of these men, however, still 
remain firm, encouraged by their commanders, Santa Anna 
and Cappolo. and two Pranciscan monks, who, armed with 
muskets, both fight in the ranks. 

The general now thinks it time to commence, and briskly 
rising up, calls out, “Now, my boys, char^ with the 
bayonet.” 

The moment these words arc out of his mouth. Turr rushes 
forward at the Iiead of the fft-st line of carabineers. Nino 
hixio, with the two companies under his command, cmickly 
follows his example. An instant after the general takes Tiirr’s 

1 )lacc. and sends him to give the order for a general attack ; 
)ut this was useless,— the battle had already become general. 

The Neapolitans recoil with the bayonets of their foes touch- 
ing their lireasts ; but they rallv presently after, on reaching 
a more advantageous position than the one they had been 
forced to quit. In the midst of the contest, now raging on all 
sides, some admirable charges are executed. Every officer who 
can rally round him a hundred, sixty, or even fifty men, charges 
witli vigour at their iiead. Most of these charges are led on 
by Garibaldi, Tiirr, Bixio, and Schiafini. 

At these several charges, the Neapolitans at first hold their 
ground : fire, reload, and fire again ; until they see the glitter of 
the Garibaldian bayonets within ten yards of them, all the 
more terrible from their being fixed on gpins that are silent. 
They then retir^ but only to reform m a better position, 
under the fire of their camion, which vomits forth deadly 
showers of grape. 

The general gives his orders, in the midst of 4liis heavy fire, 
with liis usual calnniess. His son, Menotti. — the boy who was 
bom in the Pio Grande, and whom liis father carried, during 
a weary retreat, which lasted a week, in a handkerchief, tied to 
his neck, in order tliat he might warm him with liis breath, — 
Menotti, now for the first time under fire, takes a tricoloured 
standard, oniamentcd with ribbons, with the word Liberty 
inscribed on it, and charges at the head of tlie tirailleurs, with 
a revolver ih one liana and the flag in the other. When 
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within twenty yards of the enemy, he is struck by a bullet 
on the hand which bears his flag. The flag falls to the ground. 
Schiafini senses it, and is shot when about ten yards from the 
enemy. 

Two other soldiers take the flag in turn, and are both shot 
dead. Tlie Neapolitans seize it. One of the Guides — Da- 
iniani— 'dashes furiously amongst them, retakes the flag and 
its ornaments, and carries it off in safety, leaving nothing but 
the bare pole in the hands of the enemy. During this time 
the legionary artillery has silenced one of the enemy^s two 
guns ; three students from Pavia and one of the Guides then 
make a dash at the remaining gun, and after slaying the artil- 
lerymen, take possession of it. 

An order was now given to the Garibaldiau artillery to 
advance and to Are on such bodies of Neapolitan troops as 
were not intermixed with the volunteers. The battle had 
continued for about two hours, and the weather was fearfully 
hot ; the men, who had been incessantly engaged in close 
flghting, were exhausted ; further exertion seemed impossible. 
Jn the midst of n charge against one of the higher mameloiis, 
they suddenly came to a halt, and, completely overpowered by 
fatigue, threw themselves on the ground. 

“ Well,” said the general, “ what arc we all about now 

“Don’t be uneasy, general; we arc only taking breath,” 
replied Ihe legionaries. “We shall begin again directly, 
fresher than ever.” 

Gmibaldi alone remains erect, while all his men are thus 
lying on the ground. The Neapolitans no sooner recognize 
him than tliey direct all their fire upon him. Some of the 
volunteers, on seeing this, rise up in all haste and devotedly 
make a rampart of their bodies round the general. “No, 
indeed, my biavc fellows,” *says Garibaldi ; “ don’t mind me. 
1 Sjl^all never meet with better company nor a better day to 
die in.” 

After this brief repose, the legionaries spring up and charge 
the ranks of their foes witJi fi-esli fury. Sirtori has a horse 
killed under him, and is himself wounded in the leg, but he 
still keeps at the head of his men ; in a short space of time 
the roy^sts arc dislodged from this mamclon, as they have 
been from thteothers. But there still remain two others to 
be taken. “ Follow me, students of Pavia,” cries Tiirr. Fifty 
young men instantly respond to his summons, and foUow him, 
although they are almost worn out with fatigue, uttering a 
jocular remonstrance at the colonel always tdling them that 
“this is the final charge.” 

The Neapolitans, driven from J,heir positions one^^ftcr 
another at Inc point of the bayonet, are at lengtli forced to 
abandon the field of battle and to retire to Calatscflmi. Svpy 
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legionary soldier then drops in the place on which he stood 
at the close of the tight * one would imagine that Garibaldi’s 
army liad been entirely destroyed— it is but the needful repose 
after victory j a vietory bought at a ^reat sacrifice, as Gari- 
baidi’s following order of the day, which was read that same 
evening on the lield of battle, plainly testifies : — 

“ Soldiers op Italian Liberty,— With such comrades as 
you I would venture anything ; this I have indeed proved to 
you by attacking an* enemy four times as numerous as you arc, 
and master of a position impregnable to any but yourselves. 
1 relied on your bayonets and 1 now find that 1 was not 
mistaken. 

“Ill deploring the liarsh necessity of fighting with Italian 
soldiers, let us confess t liat they made a resistance worthy of a 
belter cause ; and let us rejoice at this, for it is a proof of what 
we sliall be able to accomplish when w e arc all united under 
the glorious flag of a redeemed country. To-morrow all Italy 
will rejoice over our victory, a victory achieved by its own free 
sons and by valiant Sicilians. 

“ Your mothers and betrothed brides, already proud of you, 
will to-morrow quite glorify your deed, and will heri'after exhibit 
their satisfaction at your prowess by their erect attitude and 
their radiant countenances. The battle avc have fought will have 
cost the life of many Ji dear brother fallen gloriously in the 
van ; the names of these martyrs for the cause of Italy wull be 
collected and inscribed on the brazen tables of history. 

“ I myself will point out their names as worthy of tlic gi’ati- 
iiidc of their country, as well as the names of those brave men 
who led our young and inexperienced soldiers on to glory, and 
who, to-morrow, will again lead them to still more glorious 
contests — those brave men wiio will inevitably sever 1 ho last 
links of the chain \Yhicli holds in bondage our dcarly-bcloved 
Italy. 

“ G. Garibatj)!.” 

In fact, the Neapolitans bad fought so well, that, in the 
defence of the mamelon, the assailants were brought to a stand 
midway; and the Neapolitans, after having used all their 
cartridges, still boldly confronted their enemies, hurling stones 
at them ; one of these missiles struck GaribaWi* uuu nearly 
dislocated his shoulder. 

Now that the battle was gained, the general was in so 
favourable a position that, by another blow, he might cut off the 
retreat of the Neapolitans. 

But liis overworked troops could not marcli anotlier step ; 
the army liad been indeed severely tested. The Guides alone, 
under the command of Misori, who had been wounded in the 
eye by a grape shot, out of their small force of eighteen men, 
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had one killed and live wounded. In all 110 men had been 
killed or wounded, inclusive of sixteen omcers. 

Daring the night the royalists abandoned Galatafimi, and the 
soldiers of Italy entered it at daybreak. Sinec then the fol- 
lowing letter has come to light ; it was written by General 
Land], and addressed to the Prince of Ciistelcicada, whose 
apartment in the palace I am, through the favour of Garibaldi, 
occupying at the present time. 

“ Immediate. 

“ Calatapimi, \Uh Map, 18G0. 

"Most Excellent Piunce, — Succour—immediatc succour 
— is needed by us ! The armed band which left Salemi this 
morning has taken possession of all the hills from the south 
to the south-east of Galatafimi. One half of my advanced 
(;f)lumn was thrown out as skirmishers and attacked the rebels. 
Their fire was well sustained ; but masses of the rebels, united 
with Sicilian troops, opposed us in vast numbers. 

“Our men have slain the commander of the Italians, and 
have taken their standard, which is now in our possession; 
but. unfortunately, one of our guns, which had fallen from the 
back of a mule, was taken possession of by the rebels, an event 
which I greatly deplore. 

“ Our column has been forced to retreat a short distance, 
and to occupy a position at Galatafimi, where we now arc, 
acting on the defensive. As the rebels, in large numbers, seem 
disposed to attack us, I implore your excellency to send us, 
without delay, a powerful rcinforcenmni of infantry, or half a 
battery, at the very least, as the forces of the rebels arc enor- 
mous and formidable in action. 

" I am apprehensive of being attacked in the position I now 
occupy ; in such a case I will defend it as long as possible ; 
but if prompt succour does not arrive, I cannot foresee how 
the affair will end. The artillery ammunition is almost all 
exhausted, and that of the infantry considerably diminished. 
In fact, our position is most critical ; it necessarily requires 
means of defence, and the want of these means causes me the 
greatest apprehension. 

"We have sixty-two men wounded; I cannot now give you 
.a correct list #f the killed, as I am writing this immediately 
'directly after our retreat. In my next despatch I will give 
Your Excellency more exact details. 

" Priefly 1 must add, that should circumstances render the 
st,cp needful, in order not to risk the safety of my column, I 
siiall think it ray duty to retreat to a more clevat^ position. 
I hasten to submit all this to Your Excellency, so that you may 
know that my column is surrounded by numerous liostile 
forces, who have taken possession of the various mills, and 
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all the flour that had been prepared for the use of our 
troops. 

“ 1 trast that Your Excellency will not entertain any doubt 
respecting the manner in which our piece of cannon w'as lost ; 
1 repeat that the {^n had been placed on the back of a mule 
which was shot during our retreat. It was therefore impossible 
to recover it. I must conclude by informing you that the 
column fouglit under a sharp fire from ten in the morning to 
five o’clock in the afternoon, at which time our retreat 
coiiimenccd. 

“ Landi, General commanding . 

“To llis Excellency 

Tlic Prince of Castclcicala.” 

At the foot of (his letter, Tuit, into whose hands it iiad 
fallen, wrote the following : 

'^Bemarks by the Adjutant-General Stephen Tiirr. 

“ The captured piece of cannon was mounted, and was taken 
by us just ffftcr it had been fire<f; moreover, as a proof that the 
mule was not shot, the two mules attached to the gun fell into 
our hands. Eortuna(.ely for Italy, our comniandcr-iu- chief is 
not slain. As for the captured standai-d, it was not the 
battalion flag, but merely a fancy baimcr which the brave 
Schiaflni brought with him and carried in the column in the 
ranks of wliich he fell pierced by two balls. 

“ Can General Landi point to a similar flag-stafl in the annals 
of war? It is necessary to read his despatch in order to 
know from his own admission how he was aefented by men in 
tlie simple garb of peasants, who can, nevertheless, fight with 
their whole souls for the liberty of their country.” 


CHAPTEK VI. 

BLESSHiG THE EXCOMMUNICATED. 

Palebmo, 1G June. 

At Calatafimi one day of rest was granted to the men and 
another day was devoted to work on such matters as were 
urgently required. . . , , 

On the previous evening Brother John rejoined the troops 
with his hundred and fifty volunteers. 
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Early on the following day the Italian army arrived at 
Alcamo ; on approaching which phice, Brother Jonn, who rode 
at Garibaldi's side, whispered to him these words : “ General, 
you must not forget that you lire excommunicated.” 

“ 1 do not forget it, brother,” replied the general ; but 
what am I to do ? ” 

“ This is what you must do, general : we arc here in the 
midst of a religious people— more than religious, indeed— super- 
stitious ; therefore 1 am anxious that when you pass the church 
of Alcamo you would enter it for the purpose of receiving the 
benediction.” 

Garibaldi reflected for an instant ; then making a sign in the 
affirmative, said, “ Well, 1 will do as you wisli.” 

Delighted witli this concession, whicli he anticipated would 
be demurred to, Brother John galloped off to the church, there 
sought for a cushion for Garibaldi to kneed npoii, endued himself 
in canonicals, and awaited the arrival of the general. 

But Garibaldi, either forgetting the promise ho had made, or 
else, on further reflection, wishing to evade its performance, 
passed by the church without going in. Brother John noticed 
this evasive movement, and by no means relished it ; so hasten- 
ing out of the church, he seized Garibaldi by the arm and said, 
“What does this mean? Is this the way you keep your 
promise ?” 

Garibaldi replied wiili a smile : “ You arc right. Brother J olm ; 
I [im wrong, and am perfectly willing to make the amende 
honorable^ 

“ Como into the church, then.” 

“ Yes, I will. Brother John.” 

And this reaoublablc man (who, it would seem, by what the 
Neapolitan journals say, has received pow^r from the Devil to 
emit fire from his eyes and mouth) not only allowed himself to 
be led by the priest like a child, hut, actuated by a religious 
feeling that can never be wholly suppressed, knelt down on tlie 
outer step of the church before the eyes of the assembled popu- 
lation, the peasants, and the army. 

This was really going beyond what he had promised Brother 
John to do ; who seeing the good turn matters were taking, 
rushed into the church with that Italian vivacity which will 
burst forth even under prie.stly raimeut, and, after taking 
possession of the holy sacrament, hastened back, exclaiming. 
Let all behold : here is the victor humbling himself before Hiin 
who alone ^iveth victory I ” 

Proud ot this fresh triumph of religion over arms, he then 
proceeded to bless Garibaldi m the name of God, of Italy, and 
of liberty,' 

The troops are ordered to halt at Alcamo ; at which place 
these legionary soldiers— one of whom be it remembered had 
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been shot daring the Boman campaign, for having stolen thirty 
sous from a woman— learned the cruesities that had been com- 
mitted by the Neapolitans during their retreat. At Partanico 
they had ransacked the town, and set fire to half of it, killed 
women, and had even trampled cliildren to death. 

Tliis brigandage produced just the contrary effect to that 
which its perpetrators had aSiticipated ; instead of intimidating 
it had exasperated the population, and those who until now 
had remained passive, ea^gerly armed themselves with their 
guns. Pursued on all sides by the peasantry, shot at from 
behind hedges, trees, and rocks, the rovalists strewed the roads 
with their bodies, and abandoned at all points their luggage as 
well as prisoners. 

When the liberating army arrived at Partanico, the feeling 
of the inhabitants was that of intense rapture; their enthu- 
siasm almost amount(‘d to delirium. It was resolved to make 
a further halt here, to rest the men a short time. While 
profiting by tbis opportunity, the general, on whom fatigue 
seemed to take no eliect — tjjat same “commander of the 
Italians” wlio had been killed in the recent battle, according 
to the bulletin of General Landi — pushed forward with Tiirr, 
with no other escort than two officers of the staff, and on his 
way encountered several groups of Picciotti, whom he formed 
into an advanced guard, and with such means was enabled to 
effect a rccpnnaissance of the enemy. 

With this advanced guard the general arrived at Beima, 
where he pitched his camj) on each side of the higli road, 
extending his outposts as far as Picippo, from which place 
Palermo and Monrcale are discernible. 

This was on the 18th of May. On the following day the 
troops halted at Picippo, and on the 20th the advanced posts 
were pushed forward within a mile onlv of Monreale ; San 
Martino and its mountains being occupied by the Picciotti. On 
the evening of the 20th, the column marched upon Misero 
Canonc, and on the following morning, while the ^ueral 
and his staff were at the foremost ouiposts held by the 
Picciotti, a movement of the royalists made it desirable to 
withdraw the Picciotti, and they accordingly retired to Misero 
Cunone. Garibaldi then took up a position with the cara- 
bineers of Genoa and a battalion of BersaglieH. 

The royalists advanced till they were witliiu the range of a 
gunshot and a half, and then 'commenced firing, but the 
carabineers and Bersaglieri declined to return it ; on which 
the Neapolitans retired, as if they had achieved a triumph ; 
and, accordingly, a bulletin soon after announced that the 
Neapolitan army had met the rebels, who had not dared to 
eng^ with them ! 

The general, having ordered his favourite call to be 
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sounded, again took possession of liis advanced posts without 
opposition. 

In the afternoon, Garibaldi advanced along the rood to 
Monreale, in company with Colonel Tiirr and two or three 
officers, and he found, that if he were to persist in march- 
ing on Palermo by this road, it would cause the sacrihee 
of two or three hundred men. He then formed a plan which 
for anyone else to have contemplated would have been insane : 
it was no other than to make his way by Parco instead ol 
Monreale. 

In order to realize this plan, liis army would be compelled, 
in the absence of any kind of road, to climb over mountains, 
where neither huntsmen nor mountaineers had ever placed a 
foot j both men and guns would have to traverse the domains 
of wild goats, enveloped in clouds, and, in fact, to achieve 
something more difficult than the passage of the Great St. 
Bernard, for that, at least, boasts of a road. 

As soon as night had set in, the troops commenced 
their toilsome ana hazardous march ; the men fastened 
themselves to the guns, and proceeded one by one, sometimes 
on nil-fours, during a dark and rainy night, in the midst of 
imminent danger, for fearful precipices yawned on each side 
of tliem. If the victory of Calatafimi was a marvel, the 
successful of Parco may be almost regarded as a 

miracle. 

In order to deceive the Neapolitans, the bivouac fires were 
left still burning ; and to the Picciotti was committed the 
charge of keeping them alight. By this precaution, Garibaldi’s 
army was enabled to proceed on their march for eight hours, 
and traverse the summits of three mountains before the 
Neapolitans were aware that they had even abandoned their 
bivouac. 

The mountains were crossed without the loss of either a 
man, a musket, or even of a cartridge. Towards daybreak, 
the advanced guard reached Parco ; and by throe o’clock in 
the morning the whole army had arrived there. Garibaldi’s 
first care was to provide for the wants and comfort of his men, 
and it was not until this had been attended to that he thought 
of taking care of himself. The mayor of the village lent him 
and Tiiir each a pair of trowsers ; after which the general 
and his lieutenant remounted their horses, and started off to 
expltire the neighbouring country. 

They pursued the road of a zigzag form which leads from 
]tooo to Piano, and soon reachea an elevated point, of which 
instant use was made, by constrncting thereon a batteiy for 
cannon; two other raamelons were also made available as 
points of defence. All these works were completed during 
that same day by men who had been marching all night ; after 
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tins, the men bivouacked, some round the works they had 
just iinished. and the rest in llie neighbouring villages. All 
this occurred during the day and night of the 22iid. 

The next morning at break of day, the General and liirr 
mounted to the summit of Mount Pizzo d(d Fico, after an 
extremely fatiguing ascent. They had no sooner reaclied 
tills point, than one of the Picciotti appeared, demanding, 
“ Who goes thfere ? ” 

This man was one of the peasants of the neighbourhood, 
appointed to guard that position, and to whom tlic person of 
the general was unknown. Tiirr and Garibaldi forthwith made 
themselves known, to the great delight of the peasant soldier. 

From the top of this mountain the general and his oom- 
paiiion Tiiir were able to survey the whole oiil line of Palermo, 
and to distinguish troops encamped on the plains round about 
it. Tlie quick eye of Garibaldi enabled him at once to 
deterinine that the number of these troops could not be less 
than fifteen thousaud. 

To oppose these he had .only seven hundred and fifty 
men uiioii whom he could actually reckon. Moreover, he 
found, on directing his sight towards Monreale, that a body 
of three or four thousand men was just about to commence 
their inarch from that place. T^vo companies of this force 
took the road towards Castcllacio, while a battalion, with two 
pieces of cannon and some horsemen, directed tlicir inarch 
straight to Miscro-Canoue. 

After marching a couple of miles, the Neapolitans carac to 
a halt. 

In the evening tliere was a slight skirmish between the 
Neapolitans and the Picciotti, in the course of which the 
latter showed some resolution in the defence of their positinu, 
and during the night a fusilado was kept up betw'eeu the 
Neapolitans and the Picciotti. 

Next morning, at daybreak, the general proceeded to the 
mamelon round which wound the road from Piano to Paroo. 
Here he again directed his glance towards th& Neapolitans, 
and observed that the troops, which had left Mbnreale the 
day before, were advancing, evidently with the int^tion to 
surround his left wing. At the same time he perceived that 
the troops from Palermo were advancing towards Parco. 

The general instantly guessed the object of these move> 
merits, and ordered Tiiir to remove the artillery ton its 
position, to send the Carabineers of Genoa to the left wdng, 
having the Picciotti to support them, and to unite all the other 
corps. Then, in order that no time i^ould be lost while Tiirr 
was carrying out his orders. Garibaldi, accompanied by a few 
of the Uuiaes and aides-de-camp, set oat on the road to 
Piano. 

E 
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Presently sounds of musketry were heard to proceed from the 
other side of the mountain wliere the Carabineers were i)Osted ; 
lierc they defended themselves heroically althougli attacked by 
three times their own number ; but, deserted by the Picciotti, 
who were seen flying along the road, they were at last com- 
pelled to retire to the summit of the mouiitaiii. The moment 
Turr perceives this, without waiting for orders from Garibaldi, 
he scut the 8th and 9th comnanies to join the Carabineers ; but 
as the artillery could not follow by the same road, he retained 
two companies to defend it, and to construct tw^o batteries on 
the road, lly this manoeuvre the two companies and the artil- 
lery formed the right wing of the new position. 

At two p.M. the general arrived at Piano, always pushing* on 
along the peaks of the mountaiiis. He then allowed the men to 
take rest, and in the evening summoned, for the first time, a 
council of war, consisting of Colonels Tiirr, Sirtori, and Orsiui, 
as well as the Secretary of state, Crispi. 

" You perceive," said the general addressing these officers, 
“ that our small force is obli^d to march by impracticable 
roads, and that it is continually menaced on its flanks by an 
enemy more than ten times our number. It is, therefore, (j[uitc 
essential that we should keep the largest body of Neapolitans 
as far off as possible. If we send our artillciy to Carlcone, in 
all probability it will deceive the enemy, who will, therefore, 
divide their forces, and thus render our march to Palermo all 
the more easy.” » 

This proposition of tlic general was at once adopted, and 
Orsiiii was ordered to proceed along tlie road to Carleone 
with the artillery, and the baggage, and to take fifty men as an 
eseort. 

For the distance of half a mile that intervened before reach- 
ing the path that the general wished to take, the army followed 
the artillery. ' 

On approaching this path, which takes the left side of the 
road to Harineo, the troops separated from the artiUery, which 
continued its marcli tow'ards Carleone. 

The night was fine, the moon shone, and the heavens ap- 
peared as if embroidered with diamonds. Tiirr, as was his in- 
variable rule, moved on by the side of the general,, when tlie 
latter, raising his hat. said to him, with a more smiling coun- 
tenance than he usnaUy exhibited, ”My dear friend, most men 
have their peculiar hobby, and 1 confess 1 am no exception to 
the role. Having heard in my very earliest youth that every man 
had his particular star, 1 sought for mine, and believed that I 
could recognize that which presided over my destiny. Look 
now, do you not see the Ursa Major? Well, a little to the left 
of it, between three sfavs, there is one which is called 'Arthur,* 
ill the nomenclature of the heavens, That is my star.** 
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lie then rcinamcd pensive, keeping Iiis eyes fixed upon tlie 
star he had just i)ointed out. 

Tiirr soon discovered the star, whicli was really a most bril- 
liant one, and remarked, “ If, general, that is your star, 1 pre- 
dict, from its smiling aspect, that we shall eevtaiuly succeed in 
entering Palermo.” 

There was nothing, ncverthcdcss, in the position of that 
small army which eould justify the hope that Tiirr’s prediction 
would be verified. A numerous corps of Neapolitans Jiad 
commenced its march in the direction of Piana delli Grcci, 
wliilc eighteen thousand men, with forty .guns, remained at 
Palcnno in order to defend it. Towards midnight the troops 
entered a forest, and bivouacked there. At half-past four the 
next morning they resumed their march, and arrived at Ma- 
rinco at about seven o’clock, and halted tlicrc for the day. In 
the evening the march was resumed, and Misilmcri was 
reached by ten o’clock. Tiirr and Colonel Carini had started 
off in advance in order to provide acconnnodation for the 
troops. 

The night p^sed off without any incident worth noting, but 
few closed their eyes. 

There were some members of the Committee of Sicilian 
Liberty of Palermo staying at Misilmeri. as well as La Masa. 
with two or three thousand Picciotti. The general inf9rmed 
the members of the committee that it was his intention to 
atlack the town early on the morning of the 27tli, at the 
gate of Termini. 

Tiirr, knowing that his friend. Colonel Eber, the correspon- 
dent of tlie Times, was at Palcnno, begged the members qt the 
committee to inform him of their approach, and to beg him to 
join the army at once at Misilmeri, in order that he might 
participate in their triumphant entry into Palermo ; and be, 
moreover, enabled to report to the Tims a detailed account of 
the capture of that city. At four o’clock the following morn- 
ing the general mounted his horse, and^ followed by I'iirr, 
Bixio, Misori, and some aides-de-camp, paid a visit to the camp 
of La Masa, with his Picciotti, at Cibilrosa. The general 
there reviewed the Picciotti, ana then ascended a mountain to 
take another look at Palermo. On the same day the army 
encamped between Gibilrosa and Misilmeri. 

Towai-ds evening the troops were formed on the plateau of 
Gibilrosa in the following order : — * 

The Guides, led by Captain liiisori, together with three men 
of the “ Chasseurs des Alpes,” comprising tliifty-two men in all, 
formed the advanced guard under the command of the gallant 
Colonel Tiickery. These were followed next by the Picciotti; 
next came Bixio’s battalion ; then the general, with his staff, 
followed by Carini’s battalion, mid, finally, a second corps of 
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Picciotti, wliicli, with the cominissarijit, closed tlie line of 
march, lu all, there were 750 men of the lepfioiiuries and 2,000 
or .\()0() Picciotti to oppose 18,000 Neapolitans. 


CllAlTEll VII. 

I’ALEKMO THE EOBTUNATE. 

Pack an o, 20//^ June. 

Piioai the plateau of (lihilrosa there was no road by which 
tlie liberating army could march towai'ds Palermo, and they 
nnist needs make thi^ir way by a ravine that leads to a valley 
through which runs the lugli road to Palermo. It was then 
eleven o’elocjk in the evening. As soon as the high i*oad 
was reached, the advanced guard first halted and then re- 
traced their steps, for the .Picciotti, 'who Averc to support it, 
had all vajiished ; this retrograde movement became necessary 
in order to rally the disordered column. 

A false alarm that came from tlie heights had hetm suffici(;nt 
to make the I’iceiotti ttike to flight. This vexatious incident 
necessarily delajed the march. It took two hours, indeed, to 
reform the colauiii, now reduced to 1,‘K)0 or oven 1,300 men. 

At half-past one in the tnorniug, the troops had apiiroaehed 
to within three miles of the town. They then, marched in 
close column until they reached the advrinced posts of Ihc 
Neapolitans; they came into collision with these at half-past 
three, when, aftoi firing three muske(.-shots, the Neapolitans 
retreated to a house close by. These three musket-shots 
sufficed, however, to disperse two-tliivds of the Picciotti that 
remained. 

The advanced guard, cousi.sting, as wc have said, of thirty- 
two men, pushed on to the bridge of the Amiraglio. 'Jiiis bridge, 
thrown over a dried-up torrent, they found defended by three 
or four hundred men, whom they vi^rously attacked and fired 
at from both sides of the bridge, as wcU as from behind trees 
planted on each side of the road. A hand-to-hand combat 
then ciLsucd ; so close was it, that a legionary captain, called 
l%a, killed four Neapolitans with his six-shot revolver. 
Misori, at this juncture, sent to Pixio for assistance. 

Bixio, alarmed at the retreat of the Picciotti, was already 
advancing with the 1st battaliou at quick march, and was 
followed T)y Tim* with the 2nd battalion : these troops then 
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rushed on the enemy, and the bridge of Ihe Amiraj^lio was 
carried at the noiiit of the bayonet. The JNeaiKdilnus, 
utterly routed, fled in disorder to llio right; but at that 
moment the Garibaldians were attacked on the left by a 
strong column of the enemy. Tiirr sent some thirty men to 
check the advance of this colnmii, while the rest of tlie troops 
continued to advance in quick time with fixed bayonets. 
The Neapolitans then fell back upon tlie road leading to San 
Antonio. This road, which is bordered with houses, bisects 
that of Termini, along which the Icgiojiarics were retreating ; 
the royalists phiced two guns on this road, and swept it 
with grape-shot. At this juncture, the general came up, in 
company with Colonel Tiirr and Colonel Eber; and at the 
same moment poor ('olonel Tuckery fell, mortally wounded. 
The column halts for a few seconds at about ten yards from 
the cross-roads. Nullo, the guide, was the iirst man to place his 
foot on this road, and carried in his liand a flag displaying the 
colours of indeiicndcnce ; he w as promptly followed byliamiani, 
Jlazzi, Manoi, Tranqiiilliui, and Zazio. 

Ey degrees the column advanced along the road under the 
eyes of the gcneralj who, from being on horseback, was 
exposed to llic fire of the enemy; but who, nevertheless, kept 
urging his men forward. The first handful of gallant men 
who plunged into the road, joined by about two Jmndred of 
the legionaries, scattered themselves along the streets leading 
to the gat (i of Termini. Nullc. Damiaiii, Bazzi, Manci, Tran- 
guillini, and Zazio. penctraletl, however, as far as the Eiera 
Vecchia, which is about three hundred paces beyond that gate. 
In their progress the volunteers found nothing bur closed 
Louses and deserted streets; butatEicra Vecchia, where the 
general arrived in the midst of the fire, he met eight or ten 
members of the Committee of ralcnno. Thus, a luindful pf 
men, amounting to scjircely two huiidnjdj had, by extending in 
loose order over an extent of half a mile, driven everything 
before them by their unexamided intrepidity, and had suc- 
ceeded in repelling a force of probably not less than three or 
four thousaiui men. 

As soon as the general I’cached Ficra Vecchia, he ordered 
barricades to be constructed. By dint of continued shouts 
the inhabitants were led to appear at the windows, and 
were then loudly called upon by the troops to throjv down 
mattresses to them. In a minute or two an abundance of 
these articles were wDlingly thrown out from all the windows, 
and were immediately turned to good account in helping to 
form those barricades tliat were most exposed to the fire of 
artillerv. Shortly after tliis, some Palermitans began to show 
themselves in the streets, and were reauested to urge the 
people in the town to rise. They replied discouragingly, “But 
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we have no arms ! ’* Behind tht; j?eiieral and this foremost 
handful of men the rest of the legion effected tlieir culrance 
into Palermo. 

An ati ack on the Strada di Toledo and the Strada di Maqueda 
immediately ensued; and the Neapolitans, who thought they 
were lighting against a force three times as large as it really 
was, were tlriven back on the royal palace and the Maqueda 
gate. Presh barricades were then quickly iormed of carriages 
at the openings of the streets. 

Just as the general had established himself at the Piazza 
Bologna, the bombardment commenced from the vessels of w^ar 
and the castle. The 8th company and the Carahiiiecrs of Genoa 
then attacked the square of the Boyal Palace from the Strada 
di Toledo and the narrow lanes leading to the gi*eat square, 
and by firing from the houses in front of it. TJicywcrc, 
liowcvcr, opposed by superior forces, and compelled to retire. 
Garibaldi then established his head-quarters at the Pretorian 
Palace. 

A Neapolitan column advancing by tlic Strada di Tolc.do, 
penetrated to within fifty yards of the Piazza Bologna ; a lew 
Piociotti, with twenty other soldiers, concealed behind a barri- 
cade, checked their progress, while twenty other men moving 
round on the right, attacked them iu flank and rear, and jmt 
them to flight. The fighting W'as kept up during the whole of 
the day; but the sharpest contest took place at the Albcrghcsca. 
Captain Carroli, of tlic 7th company, formed of students, was 
severely wounded ; and by the close of the day there were other 
casualties to deplore. 

On the second day, Misori and Captain Dezza sent a shell from 
the Albcrghcsca right into a barricade occupied by some Neapo- 
litans, which effectually stopped their Are for some time. It was 
at that point that a detachment of the 7th company, consisting 
of seventy-five men, held the Neapolitans iu check for twenty- 
four hours. The second day exhibited as many marvellous and 
successful feats as the first ; the Maqueda gate was reached, 
and by this means the cooimuiiicat ions of the enemy between 
th^ca and the castle were cut off. During these two days, 
Sirtori, in particular, distinguished himself by many acts of 
da^^hiiig valour, as well as by great coolness. 

On the morning of the third day, the Neapolitans endoa- 
vonred to regain the ground they liad lost; but the town was 
then bristling with strong barricades of stone^ and they w ere 
repulsed at aU points. On the same morning, intelligence was 
brought to the general that the Picciotti liad succeeded in 
bringing off a cannon from Montalto. 

Garibaldi, very doubtful of the prowess of the Picciotti, di- 
rected Misori to verify the alleged fact, and if it proved cor- 
reot to take up a position with tlie captured gun; telling him 
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at the same time that if lie should find liis forces insufficient, 
assistance should be sent to him. 

Misori, followed by a few soldiers ontlic spot, then hastened 
to the Convent of the Annimziata^ and there found the 
Picciotti fighting with the Neapolitans. They had, indeed, 
captured no gun, but were limiting resolutely, encouraged as 
thev were by the example of Brother John, who stood in the 
midst of the fire, holding a crucifix in his hand. Misori then 
l(;d the attack they had commenced, and succeeded in taking 
possession of the Annunziata Convent, which overlooked 
Montalto. The Neapolitans, in spite of a large rcinlfirccmout 
wdiich came to their aid, wci*c again repulsed; the legionary 
soldiers and the Picciotti then quitted the convent, and en- 
trenched themselves in the Montalto bastion. 

Misori wrote to the general to contradict the report about 
the capture of the gun, but at the same time informed him 
that he had taken the bastion, and was in want of rc-iii- 
forcements. 

Meanwhile, Brother John advanced to within twenty paces 
of tlic Neapolitans, and preached a sermon to them on the 
subject of fraternity. This step provoked a captain to tak* a 
musket from one oi the soldiers, and to fire at the monk. The 
cross which Brother John held in his hands was broken in 
pieces by the bullet, within six inches of liis head; on which a 
Picciotto fired in turn at the captain, and stretched him dead 
with a ball in his forehead. 

A movement to the front was now made. The Picciotto wlio 
had shot the captain proceeded to take possession of his 
sword, while Brother John claimed his swordbelt, fastened it 
round his body, and fixinj][ the end of the cross in it, ex- 
clainifjd, “The sword lias given place to the cross!” 

At that moment, two Neapolitan companies advanced from 
the lioyal Palace, and attacked Montalto. The l^icciotti 
retired in precipitation, and Alisori was, therefore, obliged to 
abandon the bastion, and to return to the convent. Luckily, at 
this juncture Sirtori arrived with assistance from the general. 
He soon formed the thirty-five men he had brought with him, 
and they bravely cliecked the aggressive movement of the 
Neapolitans. The contest now raged more furiously than 
before, and the convent was bombarded and battered by 
cannon. At last, however, the Neapolitans were forced to 
retreat, and possession of tbc Montalto bastion was regained 
by the Garibaidians. 

■ Colonel Sirtori, duly appreciating the imiportancc of a posi- 
tion which commanded the Royal Palace, placed a dozen cara- 
bineers and twenty legionary soldiers benind a house, from 
which place their fire would prevent the Neapolitans from 
returning to renew their attack on the bastion. But, having 
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received fresh reiiiforceuients, the latter, for the third time, re- 
commenced the attack, while two pieces of ordnance ou their 
left kept showering forth gremides. After this contest had 
lasted for an hour, the fire of the Genoese Carabineers si- 
lenced that of the two guns, and the Neapolitans w’ere repnlseilj 
and once more forced to abandon their position. Misori 
then left the convent, for the purpose of informing the general 
of tlie result of the day’s operations in the direction of the 
Royal Palace. In this ftffair Colonel Sirtori, Captains Dozza, 
Mosto, and Misori particularly distinguished Ihcmselves. 
Major Acerbe especially entitled himself to commendation for 
the intrepid manner in which he exposed himself during the 
constmction of barricades, under a most galling fire. 

Just as the general was about sitting down to dine, after 
inviting the officers present to follow his example, intelli- 
gence reached him that the Neapolitans had driven out Santa 
Anna from the position he occupied near the cathedral, and 
that they were advancing without there being any means of 
arresting tbeir progress. The general instantly rose from 
table, saying ; — ‘^Corae along, gentlemen, wc must stop them 
ourselves.” Then, on foot, followed by Tiirr and Guzmaroli — 
ever by his side,— by his officers, some dozen of the Guidos, 
besides every lerionanr soldier he could pick up on his way, 
he hastened to the field of action, and there, sure enougli, lie 
found the Neapolitans masters of three barricades, and the 
Picciotti quite routed. 

A fresh narricade was inmicdiately formed under the fire of 
the Neapolitans; and during this process, a man who stood at 
the left of the general, was struck by a hall in the head ; the 
general tried to support him, but lie was quite dead. The 
Neapolitans, after a vigorous attack, were compelled to aban- 
don the first barricade, which was instantly occupied by the 
legionary soldiers. WhQe retiring, the Neapolitans had set 
fire to two houses ; but a handful of Picciotti, under the im- 
mediate direction of the general, took them in flank, and com- 
pleted their defeat. 

At the end of the third day the Garibaldiaus were masters 
of almost all the town. During these three days and four 
niglits, they had not had a moment’s rest, for the alarms were 
continual ; they had scarcely had tiitie even to c%t ; sleep, con- 
sequently, was out of the question, and the fighting liardly 
ever ceased. 

On the fourth day, the Neapolitan general, Letizia, made 
overtures for an armistice, through the medium of the English 
admiral. Towards one o’clock, Gmbaldi, with his son, Menotti, 
and Captain Misori, repaired to the sea-shore ; and orders 
were riven to cease firing everywhere. Nevertheless, as they 
passed near Castelluccio, two shots were fired, and the bullets 
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whistled close by the ears of the i^encral. As soon as they 
reached the shore, they waited for the arrival of Gtaieral 
Lctizia, who was accompanied, as a safeguard, by Major 
Ceiini, Garibaldi^s aide-de-camp. 

A ship’s boat, despatched by the English admiral, was 
waiting to take on board the two generals, and the officers 
who accompanied them. The interview took place in the 
admiral’s state cabin, in presence of the English and French 
admirals^ and the American and Neapolitan commodores. The 
result of this conlercnre was : a truce for tw^enty-lbur hours, 
during which period the Neapolitans were to be allowed to 
transport their sick and wounded on board their ships, and 
to supply the troops in the royal palace with provisions. 

At the end of these tw enty-four hours, hostilities were to be 
resumed ; but the next day, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
the Neapolitans demanded a prolongation of the truce for four 
days more, in order to give General Lctizia time to go to 
Naples to confer with the King. This was granted ; and, on 
his return, the truce was prolonged sitf^ die, on which Genera) 
Letizia departed once more for Naples. It .was on his second 
return that the definitive conditions for the surrender of 
Palermo w'crc signed. 

On the morning of the day appointed for the evacuation of 
tlic towm, the Neapolitans requested an escort on their way from 
the Iloyai Pahtee, and also from Fiera Vccchia, to the sea-shore. 
At Fiera Vcccliia, three of the Guides and a captain on the 
staff were sent on this duty, — four men in all ; the nnmher of 
the Neapolitans under their escort being between four and five 
tlionsand; while at the royal palace Major Cenni and four 
Guides took under their care as many as fourteen thousand 
men. According to tiic admission of Neapolitan officers of 
rank, their forces at Palermo consisted of no less tlian 24,000 
men. All was now over: the Neapolitans had been driven 
out of Palermo, and Sicily was lost to the King of Naples. 
Put let us be coiTect in terms : the Neapolitan army retired, 
according to the conventional phrase in caidtulations, with 
all the homvTA of war. 

Let us now mquire how they dcseiwed these said honours. 
On the 24th of May, that is, when they knew that Garibaldi 
was anproaching Palermo, bills were stuck about the town to 
the enect thal the inhabitants had nothing to fear as long as 
they remained within doors. That explains why Garibaldi, 
on arriving at Fiera Vecchia, found all the doors and window's 
closed. We have already stated at what hour the bombard- 
ment began: it lasted three days. In one day, no less than 
2,600 shells were fired into the town. 

The enemy’s missiles were more particularly directed at 
public monuments, charitable institutions, and convents. From 
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my window I am iiblc lo count thirty-one balls in the handsome 
steeple of the cathedral of Palermo. Ten or twelve palaces 
are razed to the ground, amon^ which number should especially 
be mentioned the natacc ot Prince Carini, ambassador at 
London, and that of the Prince of Goto. As many as fifteen 
hundreu houses were crushed in from the roofs to tne cellars ; 
and when we arrived, some of them were still burning. The 
entire quarter situated near the Castro gate was completely 

S illaffcd, and the wretched inhabitants either robbed, or mur- 
ered, or crushed bj; the falling houses. 

Pacts of so terrible a nature occurred, indeed, that we 
shrink from the attempt to detail them at length; but we 
cannot avoid pointing out a few instances, to show the fiendish 
spirit that characterized these doin(?s. A razzia was tniadc of 
eyeiy young girl that could be laid hold of, and these poor 
victims were taken forthwith to the royal palace and Icit to 
the mercy of several thousand troops who occupied the palace, 
in whose hands they were forced to remain ten days ana 
nights. 

A Neapolitan captain, on seeing a Garibaldian fall wounded 
in the shoulder, burst in the door of a and seizing a bottle 
of spirits of wine, poured it over the body of the wounded man, 
and then set fire to the alcohol. The poor fellow would have 
been inevitably burnt alive, had not the brutal captain been 
himself shot dead. 

At the Albergliesca, where the loss of life among the iu- 
liabitants amounted to 800 in all, a body of soldiers, on the 
night of the 27 th, burst into a house, and on finding within a 
family, consisting of a man, his wife, and their daughter, 
proceeded at once to kill the father and mother ; after which, 
a corporal took possession of the girl and claimed her as Ids 
part of the booty. On his way he was fortunately met by 
Captain Prado, who, seeing the yoiftig girl in tears and covered 
with blood, rescued her from his hands and placed her in safety 
at the liouse of the Marquis Milo. Intense terror had, how- 
ever, rendered her totally dumb. 

In the same part of the town some soldiers burst into a 
house, and there found a family consisting of a man, his wife, 
and two children, one four years 'and the other cighi. months 
old, — ^thc older of the two was lying at its mother’s feet, the 
young one at her bosom. They instantly killed the father, set 
nre to the house, tore the infant from its mother’s bosom, and 
sent it to join its father, and threw the other child into the 
flames. The poor mother, mad with grief, threw herself on 
the soldiers, and was almost instantly killed by their bayonets. 

In anotiier house, the Neapolitans found a woman and her 
three children. Tiiey made the mother deliver up to them 
everything she had, and then, after locking tb^ door on the 
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ouUidc, they set fire to tlie house. In one cstablislimciit, that 
of Diugeri, the soldiers violated all the women, and then, 
look ill" the dooi*s, set fire to it. Not a single woman rscapod. 

The Neapolitans also set fire to the nunneries of Santa Ca- 
tarina, Baddia Nova, and that of the Seven Angels, while the 
nuns were forced to fly as best they could through the flames. 1 
afterwards visited the ruins of these three convents, in com- 
pany with Garibaldi. All the sacred vessels had been stolen. 
At Baddia Nova, the soldiers had cut oft* the head of a statue 
of the Virgin, in order that they might capTr off a collar of 
coral, and Jiad also broken off one of the fingers to get at a 
ring set in brilliants. All the eflects of the poor nuns were 
strewed about on the floor, but the prayer-books were un- 
touched ; these alone were in their usual places in the choir of 
jhc church. Behind the hospiM six men were found drowned 
ill a ditch ; their heads had cvidcutly been held under waiter 
until they \ycrc sulldcatcd. 

It was said that a certain major had directed the setting fire 
to th(5 houses of Colli and San .Lorenzo, as well as the pillage 
of the house of the Marquis Spina, where he had dined sonic 
time before, and had praised the magnificence of the plate. 
The royalists tried to force Antonia Foiraza to betray the 
whereabouts of her son, which she refused to do. They 
forcibly held the poor woman with her head downwards and 
burnt her wiili vitriol. While these scenes were being 
enacted, the Ifrcncli idso received tlieir share of insult, robbery, 
and murder. 

At L* Agua-Saiita, Bartlicleiny Barge hoisted the tri-coloured 
flag, believing that, under its protection, his house would be 
secure ; but the display of this flag, it seems, was obnoxious to 
the Neapolitan oifleer who commanded the detachment at the 
Lazzaretto, and he ordered him to take it down ; and, as he 
did not obey at once, a trumpeter rushed forward, tore it 
down, and trampled it under foot. An old servant who tried 
to defend his national colours, was felled to the earth with the 
butt-end of the soldier’s musket. M. Puirand, a professor of 
the Prench huiguage, fell into the same error as Barge in 
believing that our flag would afford him protection, and 
accordmgly hoisted the tricolor at his window. The Nea- 
politans broke into his house, tore down the flag, trampled oii 
it, and killed M. Puirand with their bayonets : by this bar- 
barous act depriving six children of their father. And yet all 
this must have occurred almost under the eyes of our consul. 
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CHAPTEJl VlII. 

WHAT WE OUHSKLVES SAAV. 

Paceumo, 18/4 June . 

It w'as really a curious sight to see 20,000 Neapolitans pro- 
vided with foii,y pieces of cannon, confined within their forts, 
their brirracks, and their ships, and guarded by 8(K) Gari- 
baldians, who brought them their rations twice a day. Steamers 
arrived frequently from Naples and took away every day two or 
three thousand of these men, who seemed to be only too glad 
to get away from Palermo. During the first two or three days 
of my stay at Palermo, I Aveiit to bed every night with a 
notion that we should be aroused by musketry • it seemed to 
me impossible that these 20.000 men, confined nehind a mere 
wooden railing, who avcH Knew the small number of their 
enemies, should not contemplate taking a bloody revenge. 
Put nothing of the sort happened ; to-dny, indeed, there ar(j 
only three or four thousand Neapolitans left, and they arc 
about to start off in the same manner as their comrades. As 
soon as the last Neapolitan shall have left, the Shdlisin pri- 
soners. who have been kept under confinement in the fort of 
Castclluccio, wdll be set at liberty. 

In proportion to the graduaf departure of the Neapolitans, 
the barricades have diminished in height and thickness, and 
at present are only guarded by striplings between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen, armed with lances. A corps of these lads 
is now being organized, which will amount to 2,000. During 
the campaign of ^rae. Garibaldi had under him one company 
called “ the Boys' Company the oldest soldier in it was only 
fifteen years of age ; and these lads at Vclletri, when com- 
manded by Daveno, behaved wonderfully well. 

The Picciotti swarm in Palermo ; the sound of some broken 
drum is heard incessantly, announcing the arrival of fresh 
companies of Picciotti from all points of the compass, and 
all these bodies arc headed by a drum, as well as a monk 
(either a Capiichin or Pranciscan) carrying a musket on his 
shoulder. One might almost fancy that the times of the 
League had returned. 

Every now and then is to be heard the discharge of fire-arms ; 
occasionally a shot from one of these inexperienced gentry mav 
be heard breaking window^-paiies, or rattling against some wall 
already sufficiently damaged by the bombardment. 

On the third day after our arrival, Garibaldi left the Palace 
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of the Senate in otder to take an apartment contiguous to 
mine in the royal palace; but, on coming, he found tlic room 
was too large, and consequently took up his quarters in a 
small pavilion at the end of a terrace, leaving to my comrades 
and myself tlie wliole of the first story. We have thus 
eighte.eu rooms on the same level for our use. 

Since Garibaldi came to lodge at ibe ])alaco we have had 
military music twice every day. As there are two bands, that 
of the National Guard and that of tlie Legioiiai’ics, the one. 
that ai’rives first ttikcs its i)lare under ilaribaldi’s wdiidow, the 
other and later one*. und(!r mine. As soon as Garibaldi's band has 
played through its selection of music, it comes under my win- 
dows, and my band ])roceeds to perforin under Garibaldi's. 

As soon as it is li^rht the square of the royal palace is filled 
Avitli volunteers drilling; to get any sleep wiiilc this noisy 
fqieratioii is going on is hopeless. It appears to me that the 
Sicilians are the most noisy sot of people uiioii th{^ cartli, the 
Neapolitans not cxccptcd. Their incessant t/dking fairly 
bewilders a gallant blnglish colonel serving in Garibaldi's 
army, and who has undertaken U) drill two or three hundred 
of them. This worthy instructor looks upon the behaviour of 
the Sicilians rather too strictly. The day before yesterday 
h(‘ actually wanted to shoot one of them in charge of a post, 
because!, without giving the p^s-wqrd, he relieved all the 
sentinels 911 guard round the Neapolitan forts and barracks. 

man in charge of the post, and who committed this mili- 
tary blunder, was of course a rJociotto. Tiirr found it very 
dillicult to explain to the gallant colonel that the same rigid 
strictness could not be jwloptcd with such undiscijiliucd men 
as with regularly-t rained soldiers. 

As red blouses are the distinguishing uniform of Garibaldi's 
soldiers, that colour '‘has liccome quite fashionable, and eoii- 
seiiuenl ly all red stulfs fetch double the price they used to do : 
so that a com men rod cotton shirt now costs us much as 
fifteen francs, and the result is that all the streets and public 
jihiccs of Palermo look like a large field of poppies. 

Ill the evening, at every window arc displayed two lanterns, 
l>y the side of the national colours of redj w hite, and green. 
This has a very curious effect when seen from the Square of 
the Four Nations, where tlie Strada di Toledo and the Strada 
di Maqueda intersect each other. It presents the appearance 
of four rivers of flame flowing from the same source. 

At the palace, Garibaldi is attended by the servants of the 
former viceroy, who wished to observe the old habits of 
princely style, in their service upon the general ; but he soon 
nndeccived them, telling them that he wanted nothing for his 
dinner but some soup and a plate of meat with vegetables. 
Pie had great difficulty to maxc them accede I0 these rules 
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of unoslentatioiis ‘simplicity. There is oSe thing tliat never 
tails to exasperate liim : this is that the Sicilians will persist, 
in spite of all he can do to prevent them, in calling him 
‘'Excellency,” and in trying to kiss his hand. 

Everything is frightfully dear here : it is almost as bad, in- 
deed, as it must have been at San Eraneisco, in the palmy 
days of California : an egg costs four sous ; a pound of bread, 
six sous ; and a pound of meat, thirty sous {\hfL \ It must be 
recollected, moreover, that at Palermo the pound contains only 
twelve ounces. Yesterday, as we were walking about among the 
ruins of the town, two poor women showed us a piece of bread 
they had just bought, complaining that it was all they could 
get for a tari. To alleviate the sufferings now experienced by 
the poor, money and bread are. distiibnted to tlie most needy 
every morning at the gate of the royal palace. 

Garibaldi's own aides-dc-canii3 each in turn superintend this 
distribution. 

The present extraordinary change of affairs seems almost to 
stupify this superstitious population, which was nearly starved 
under a Catholic vicero^^ and is now fed by an excommuni- 
cated general. JBrother tTohn, indeed, docs Ins best to explain 
this to them in his own way, by telling them that Pius IX. is 
tlie Antichrist, and Garibaldi the Messiah ! 

We are told that the Neapolitans left Catania yesterday : if 
that be true, they have now only two footholds in Sicily, one 
at Syracuse, and the other at Messimi. 

Garibaldi is at present making preparations for an expedi- 
tion inti) the country, which is to be commanded by Colonel 
Tiin*. We arc now, day by day, anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of !Mcdici, with tlie 2,500 volunteers, who, it has been an- 
nounced, accompany him. These troops arc intended to guard 
Palermo with Garioaldi, wliile Turr is absent on his expe- 
dition. If, however, they do not come speedily, Tiiir is to 
proceed at once, and the general will then be left at Palermo 
with only three or’ four hundred men. Tt is my belief that he 
alone could really guard it, for his vei y name would suffice to 
make the Neapolitans keep aloof. 

In the midst of present events private vengeance is not in- 
fective ; from time to time we hear a cry of ‘^Sorice, sorice !” 
(A mouse, a mousi|!)— a nickname bestowed by the populace 
on the sbirri. At this cry there is a great commotion; a 
shriek of agony is heard,— a man falls: may-be he is t^sbirro^ 
perhaps not ; at any rate, he is a dead man. 

During the first few days after Garibaldi's entrance into 
Palermo, some shirri were brought before him to hear their 
sentence. But like all great victorious generals after a battle, 
Garibaldi is prone to be gracious ; not only did he pardon the 
ubirri, but he even gave them a kind of pjissport. As soon as 
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iliis clouicucy bccaftic known, the inhabitants of I'lilovmo look 
the law into tlieir own liands, and killed all the sbirri that fell 
into their hands. 

If one coinpan;s, however, the six or eight shirri who were 
so assassinated, with the f hoiisand or .twelve hundred J^alermi- 
tans who were cither killed, burnt, or tortured by tlie Neapoli- 
tans, one will find that the vengeance of the people has been 
restrained within very nan*ow bounds. I state all the pros 
and com of the case, so that the exact truth may be known. 
4’hcre is here a great diversity of interests : each one exaggerates 
liis own wrongs, and the evil doings of his enemies. Now, 
abounding as 1 do with sympathies, but without entertaining 
animosities, 1 am enabled to recount impartially circumstances 
just as they happened under my own eyes. 

I liavc narrated almost everything that is to be told about 
ralcriiio up to the present moment. In my next letters I will 
il escribe wiiat hm)])oncd in the country, and give some account 
of thq^ aspect of Sicily; for my comrades ana 1 have resolved 
to accompany Tiirr on his expedition. My yacht is to go 
round by tlic Straits of Mesgina, and to w'ait for us at 
Catania. 

'VVlien 1 travelled tbrougb Sicily in 1S35, 1 journeyed in the 
company of a brigand chief, to wliom I gave ten piastres to 
jirolect me. ('ll! tlic present occasion 1 am going with an 
escort of t wo thousand men, to endeavour to deliver it from 
its two plagues, -robbers and Bourbon oppressors. In the 
interval between these two dales, prom-ess has decidedly been 
made, and I have the more reason to be satistied with my 
reliance on the policy of Providence, which is fortunately anta- 
gonistic to human diplomacy. 

19M June, in the Morning. 

Colonel Tiivr has just called on me to make known two cir- 
cumstances which will delay our departure until to-morrow 
evening. The first of wliich is the arrival of Medici with his 
2,500 men. He is now at Partanico, and will reach Palermo 
to-morrow ; he brings with him ten thousand muskets. Gari- 
baldi has gone off in a carriage to meet him. The second is the 
intended departure to-morrow of the rest of the Neapolitans, 
and the deliverance of the six. prisoners-rPrince Pignatelli, 
Baron Biso, the Prince of Niscemi, the Prince of GiardineUi, 
Bather Ottavio Lanza, and the Marquis of San Giovanni. 
Some of these wish to accompany us on our expedition. 

Garibaldi told me yesterday that those six men cost Sicily 
six millions. If the Neapolitans had not had them in their 
hands, we should have been able to impose harder conditions 
with respect to giving up their arms than those that were 
granted. 
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Thanks to the arrival of Medici, our expeditionarj^ force 
will now nurjilj(*r 4,000 men in.stead of 2,(X)0. 

Vdth Jane, in the Evening. 

At dinner we heard a preat ui)r(>ar, wliittli caused sdl of us 
to run to tlie l)«aleoiij\ An immense crowd, divergiiij? from 
the Strada di 'J’olcdo, scrcainin}? and yelling, came rushing 
towards the palace. At first it was tmite impossible to distin- 
guish anything except that four Garioaldiaiis, recognizable by 
their red shirt.s, were endeavouring to defend a man against his 
a8sailant.s. At length, as they came nearer, we WT?.re able to 
make out that the man they were trjiug to protect had a 
chain round his neck. As they approached close to the 
])alnccwc immediately left the room, and reached tlic passage 
just as the poor wretch was brought in t hrough tlie window of 
a sort of portci’^s lodge. He proved to be a sbirro, named 
Molino, the same w'lio, on the night of the 4tli of April, de- 
nounced liiso and two monks. Brothers Ignazio and Aiichclt?. 
Some of tlie populace had rc;cognizcd liiin, and were about to 
tear liim in pieces, when luckily four Garihaldiaiis came nj), 
and, taking hiin under their inotcction, brought him with 
them to t.h(^ palace. 

Garibaldi returns to-morrow, and will then decide on tbeir 
fate. It will be. a difficult task to prevent them being sliot. 

The two chiefs of the abirri were called Gorreiitino and 
Duchc. At the time of tlie capitulation they went through 
the town, disguised as Neapolitan soldiers, and are novr at 
Castcllucio, about to leave with the Neapolitan troops. 

A rreiicliman, living in Palermo, whom 1 dare not name, in 
case of a njaction, brought a poor man to ino who had 
been put under torture. The mildest of the punishments to 
which he had been condemned was, to tie his oodj and limbs 
together in the form of a ball, and then to let him roll down 
the whole length of the stairs of the royal palace. These 
stairs had been previously fitted with sliarp nails and frag- 
ments of knive-bladcs. The other tortures he had to undergo 
was too horrible to relate. The sister of this poor man w^as 
violated by the Neapolitan soldiers, at the period of their 
retreat. These monsters then cut off her head, and threw both 
head |uid body naked into the street, where some of our Gara- 
bineero, found them and humanely buried them. 

When the royalists were ordered to fiicc the Carabineers of 
Genoa — all good shots, who killed a man every time they 
fired — theyruslicd into several houses, and, seizing all the 
w'omcn and girls thev could find, forced them to march in 
front, and, with fixed bayonets closely pointed at their backs, 
drove them onward. But the Carabineers, sure of their 
mark, were not bo baffled by this cowardly device, and took 
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siicli stcjuly aim at the iii<ci*vals between the poor women, and 
over lh('ir heads, that, although some of ihese were wounded 
l)y i.lie Neapolitan bayonets, not one was toncluMl by the halls 
of the Canibincers ; and so it befell that, notwithstanding this 
Jiving rampart, the Ncaimlitans were put to flight. 

The Marchioness of San Martino related to me a story 
yesterday wliich smaclced at once of the bombastic, the comic, 
and the sad. A certain Neapolitan general who liad boast- 
fully pledged his word of honour to a gentleman of Palermo 
lhat Garibaldi should never enter the town— came one day to 
1he pucliess of Villa Kosa, and, with I he grave air of a man 
lujiking his will, placed at her feet a valise, saying, “ Duclioss, 
1 am about to set out on a vei7 dangerous expedition : if 1 
(‘ome back, you will return me this valise ; if not, you will 
dispose of its contents as you may think fit.” The “dan- 
gerous expedition” which tliis valiant general was about to 
uiidertakt; was no other than that of sacking the country 
house of the Marquis Pasqualino. 


19^4 June^ Midnight, 

While I was writing just how, a sharp cannonade was 
distinctly audible ; the report.s were irregular and sounded 
like independent firing. I immediately rushed t6 the balcony, 
wlu'rc I found all my comrades, who had jumped out of bed. 
and, consequently, were in a varied state of dishahille : two of 
them were in the stage costume of Juive, three arrayed 
respectively as ]>ritannicus. Nero, and Narcissus, and 1 was 
only paitially dressed myself. 

Not only could we distinctly hear the firing, but we could 
plainly see the flashes of the guns. Two of our party took out 
their watches, and by calculating the time which elapsed 
between the flash and the report of the firing, agreed that the 
combat then going on must be, at least, from fifteen to eighteen 
miles off. 

Tlie whole town was soon aroused, and all around us was 1o 
be heard the challenge of sentinels. Those who had no faith 
in the honour of the Ncaimlitans and their number is not 
small— maintained that they have taken advantage of the truce 
and of the removal of the barricades, to attempt a conp de warn 
* in Palermo. Others were of opinion that some Sardinian ship, 
bearing a reinforcement of men and guns, had been attacked 
on her way by a Neapolitan frigate, which yvas then giving 
chase. Every one amongst us agreed in regretting Garibaldi’s 
absence at this juncture. 

One thing, at all events, is ceriain,— that a truce agreed to 
before llie English, Erencli, and American naval commanders, 
cannot be violated wilhqut exposing the Neujiolitans to a 
collision with the marine forces of those powers ; moreover, it 
Y 
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is not probable tliat the same men who were defeated by Gari- 
baldi when they were more than twenty to one, would venture to 
beard three powerful nations, merely to attempt the re-eapture 
of a town which they had so benevolently surrendered. 

I then ran over to Major CennL who sprang up, saying, 
“Let no one stir.” 1 found the Duke of La Verdura, prietor 
of the town, at his house, or rather at his door, looking very 
much alarmed. While Cenni was dressing, 1 took the duke to 
our balcony whence we could see the firing. 

Tn the midst of all the different opinions, a gentleman present 
lifted up his voice, and said, “ Gentlemen, 1 should inform you 
that I breakfasted this moniing with Admiral J ehenne, when a 
messenger came to him to tell him that the English corvette 
lying in the road liad weighed anchor in order to practise firing 
out at sea; it is, therefore, my Opinion that the reports wo 
now hear arc nothing more or less than guns of the corvette 
exercising.” 

Every one now began to laugh at the idea that an English 
corvette should practise firing, at one o’clock in the morning, 
before a town which had just been bombarded, and which had 
lost by that calamity from a thousand to fifteen hundred of its 
inhabitants, who are still in an unsettled state all day and 
mixious al^m at night. Meanwhile, dctachmcuis of sohlicrs 
assembled in the Place Iloyale, a square space of great extent, 
dimly lighted by oil lamps. I then proposed to go to the 
obscrvatoiw of the palace, from %vhich tin; whole sca-view is 
visible ; after fifty more reports, however, the firing ceased. 

Just then a horseman came riding up full gallop across the 
square, and stopped at the palace gates. Evi^ry out; made sure 
ho was the bearer of some intelfigcnce, and quite a crowd 
rushed out to meet him. All lie had to say was “ The 
English admiral trusts the inimbitaiits of Palermo have not 
been alarmed, as tlie cannonade lately heard was nothing more 
than his corvette (;xercisiiig her guns.” 

“There, you sec, 1 was right,” said the man who liad 
previously suggested this as the true solution. 

“Well, what of it, my friend?” replied I. “I was always 
aware that the English were eccentric, but I never suppostal 
them to be capable of such an absurdity as this.” 

Every one went to bed again, and 1 resumed my work. 

20M June, 

Garibaldi arrived at ten o’clock. The first thing lie did was 
to release the shirro and give him a protective passport. 1 
pity the first of his comrades who may oe cauglit. 

At eleven o’clock. La Porta, the hero of the people, the 
illustrious guerrilla chief, who lias been active in the field since 
the 4th of April, who was the firet to join Garibaldi, and m^Iiosc 
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men filono kept tljeir ground at Calatafinii, eaine to hivitc me 
to be present at the setting free of the prisoners; we then 
got ini.0 a carriage and started oil* to the pier. 

Every window in the Strada di Toledo was adorned with tlie 
colours of national independence; and on each door was pasted 
the following notice, which scarcely needs a translation : — 

“VoGLiAMo i/Anessione al Goveuno Nazionale 
DEL Re Vittorio Emmanuele.” 

All the balconies were crowded with ladies and children, 
while the people literally swarmed on all the thresholds and 
door-steps, jilaccs which they occupied as by right. A hedge 
of (jaribaldians, Picciotti, and guerillas, armed with guns of 
every pattern, from wall-pieces mounted on stands to a simple 
pistol-barrel fixed to a branch of a tree, and lighted by a match, 
formed a continuous line from the palace to the pier. 

The proper wav was by the Strada di Toledo; but just 
opposite to the cathedral the road was blocked up by the ruins 
ot the Carini Paljico, and similar obstacles occurred at two 
other places in that line, and we had, therefore, to ^ a 
ronndabout way. On approaching within a hundred yards of 
the mole, our progress was again stopped by an immense 
crowd of people running before us, daucing, waving their 
handkerchiefs, and shouting at the top of their voices, 

“ VivaPltalia!” 

Jt is remarkable that in such kinds of popular fetes — men, ' 
armed and unarmed, horsemen and their steeds, pedestrians, 
women, and children mingle together, and jostle one anollnT 
continually ; and yet, without any precaution being taken to 
pnjveut mischief, accidents rarely occur, notwithstanding the 
absence of gendarmes, police, and »birrL We soon found 
that tlie two or three; thousand people by whom we were sur- 
rounded only formed, as it were, the advanced guard of the 
main body. 

Presently, a band came up, playing the Sicilian national air. 
The people danced before, behind, and around ihe musicians ; 
and in front of all figured a priest, who represented King 
David before the ark ; next came five carriages, containing the 
liberated prisoners and their families, who were actually 
buried under the heaps of flowers showered upon them on 
all sides. These were followed by a long rank of carriages, 
behind which we took our place. 

No sooner had the prisoners entered the town, than they 
were hailed with joyful acclamations, which seemed to increase 
at every step. The enthusiasm was really fearful as it reached 
its climax. Not content with lavishing flowers and monstrous 
bouquets, many excitable people even threw out their window- 
p 2 
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curUins. As every carriage displayed a flag, some, indeed, 
Imving two or llircc, 1 stretehed out my arm to take hold of 
one, when La ]*orta said— “Wait a minute; Til give you 
mine/’ ’ri)cn, addressing one of liis ffuernllero^^ he said— 
“ Tell my standard-bearer to bring n>c my flag.” 

The officer quickly came up, and La Porta placed in my 
hands his flag, pierced by kdls in thirty-eight dillcrcnt places. 
J\'ly friend’s zealous kindiu'ss led to the honours of the day 
falling to iny share— owing to the flag placed in my hand. 
Jt became necessary for me to lower tliis at every group of 
people packed together on the door-st eps that we passed in 
our course : women would seize it with both hands, and kiss 
it with that ardour which the nnpulsivc Sicilians exhibit in all 
their actions. On our road we passed the front of a nunnery. 
The poor recluses, clustering at tlic grated windows, frantically 
exclaimed — “Viva ITtalia!” clapped their hands energetically, 
and manifested their joy with other animated gesticulations. 

The procession occupied more than an hour in its progress, 
the enthusiasm increasing at every step. At length we reached 
tiu! great square in front of the eiistle, which was roomy 
enough to contain this excited multitude. 

Garibaldi was waiting on tlie gallery of his pavilion, where 
he seemed to soar above all this clamour, as if he had already 
reached a more serene sphere of existence. 

As soon as the carriages with the liberated prisoners bad 
disappeared under the dark m*cb of the palaci*, I quitted the 
scene, leaving the rescued captives to oiler their tlumks to 
their liberator, and ent ered my own apartments. Scarcely had 
1 appeared on the balcony in company with La J’orta’s ensign, 
when the shouting rccoinTuenced. This ciithiisiastic people, 
on an occasion like this, of such solemnity, and so replete with 
poc’tical associations, were resolved that a poet should have 
his place in it. 

Oh, my thirty jears (>f smuggles and toil, how 1 now bless 
3 'ou! If IVanco has nothiiiG: to bestow on its iioets hut a 
crown of misery, and tin* stall* of exile, foreign lands 
oiler them tiie lioiuage of a crown of laurels and a triuinphal 
car ! Oh, if you, my dear friends, Lamartine and Victor 
lingo, wJiom I have always cherished in my heart, had only 
been with me on this balcony, the triumph would have be- 
longed to you. Participate in it with me ; nay, accept it all ; 
may the sweet breezes of Palcnno waft it to yon, with the 
smiles of its women and the periumc of its flowers ! You are 
tlie two heroes of our century, the two giants of our epoch. 
I am like the poor giierriUero of La Porta, only the standard- 
bearer ot the legion. 

Put no matter ; two years ago 1 left tlie traces of my Ibot- 
sieps in the north, J now leave them in the south. Jt is you 
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for whom the applause bestowed on me— from Mount Elbrouz 
to Mount Etna— is really intended. Let Erance si ill be un- 
grateful, if she can be so ; the rest of the world, at all events, is 
capable of gratitude.^ An event like that I have just witiujsscd 
can scarcely be sufliciently appreciated; such things arc of 
rare occurrence, and are to be met with but once in the life of 
a people. 

As soon as the liberated prisoners had left Garibaldi, they 
came to pay me a visit, accompanied by their mothers, then- 
wives, and their sisters. The wife of one of tliein, 1 be 
Laroness Jliso, is the daughter of my old and worthy friend 
llaJlay, the referee dc camp) in all affairs of honour. 

20/A Ju/i€t Eveiiwg. 

Well, after all, there is such a thing as retributive justice ! 

My attention was just now drawn to a great crowd issuing 
forth from the Strada di Toledo. Eifty iricii, in tiie midst of 
this motley assemblage, held lighted torches in their hands, 
and all seemed employed in kicking about some shapeless ob- 
ject, which they rcinled and execrated in every possible way. 
U’Ikmi gathering niulerneaih my windows, they commenced 
dancing around this object, each dancer bestowing a kick 
whciicvtM- it came within liis reach. Lc^gray, Paul Earfail, 
Edward Lockroy, and two or three more ol iny comrades, went 
down info the court to see what idl this meant, while i re- 
mained on the balcony. 

"VVdiat do you lliiiik this object was that the populace of 
] Palermo took such delight in kicking about in the dust and 
refuse of the road, while they discharged upon it volleys of abu- 
sive ciiithcts ? It was the head of a broken statue of the man 
who poisoncil my fatlicr : no other than King Eerdinand ! 

T wonder if the man who presided at the massacre of ’98. 
who witnessed the hanging of Carraccioli, Tagano, Cirillo, ana 
Elcanora Fimcutelc, and the decapitation of licotor Carufla, 
feels, in his royal sepulchre, any pangs at an act of retribu- 
tion which has at length overtaken a tyrank who found it 
necessary to grant the executioner a fixed salary, as the cus- 
tomary fee of twenty-five ducats (£4. 4s.) allowed him for each 
execution threatened to ruin the royal treasury. 

Not a single Neapolitan is now left in Palermo ; and we 
liuve succeeded in obtaining the exact number of the royal 
army which embarked daring the last eight days : their entire 
number reached SJ7,0(X) men. Lest we should be charged with 
exaggeration in describing the cruelties committed by the 
Neapolitans^ we insert below an exact copy of an official 
report, furnished to us by the Swiss consul, IVlr. Hirzcl : the 
original is still in our bauds. 
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^^lis document was addressed to Marshal Lanza, the second 
in authorily in Palermo, and is characterized by that discre- 
tion in the statement of facts whicli the representatives of 
nations usually employ when addressing one another. 

“ To his Excellency^ Marshal Lanza ^ clothed with full powers 
by his Sicilian Majesty. 

“ Paleumo, %)id June , 1800. 

Yoije Excellency,— Acting upon information received 
from various persons, to the efliect that Alberto Tick Holzer, 
a native of Switzerland, husband of Donna Kosa Bevilacqua, 
living at No. 778 in the Grande I’iazzetta, and shop No. 22 in 
the street leading from the THazza Ballero to the Castro gate, 
had the misfortune to be pillaged and his house burnt ; that 
his shop and warehouse were both plundered, and that his son, 
a boy of twelve ytiars old. on endeavouring to escape from the 
flames, was shot by a soldier ; inasmuch as uo one was able to 
state what had become of the rest of the family, 1 thought it 
iny dut> to apjjly personiJl^ to his neighbours for some informa- 
tion that might assist me in mv search, but none could give me 
any. Some supposed that the rest of the family had been 
arrested by the soldiers, and this was all 1 could gather on the 
subject, except that it might be possible that this numerous 
family had been taken to the convent of White Benedictines, 
and confined in the refectory there, and there burnt when tlm 
soldiers set fire to the convent licforc retreating to the royal 
palace. 

“ As I could.not possibly believe in the truth of such a rc- 
nort, I instantly repaired to the above-mentioned convent to 
learn what I could on the spot. 

“Making my way through a totally mined part of the town, 
and, amongst burnt houses, from wdiich issued a pestilential 
odour, I asked every one 1 met what was the cause of such 
liorrors, and from eeeli of the few survivors in this quarter 
I received tlie same answer, namely, that all the marks of ruin 
1 beheld had been caused by the troops, who, during their 
retreat towards tlie palace, after being repulsed from their 
defensive post at the Montalto gate, had slain every person 
the^ came in contact with. As soon as 1 arrived at the convent 
of the 'White Benedictines 1 was shown«a large space which f 
was told was the spot where the refectory haa stood; there I 
found men busily engaged in bearing away burnt corpses, 
which 1 was told were tlie bodies of the people who lived in 
that pari of the town, who had been arrested by the soldiers 
and locked up in the large dining-hall ; and that, having done 
this, the soldiers had sacked the convent and then set fire to it. 

“I then inquired of these grave-diggers how many dead 
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})odics they hud carried way ; they said ‘ forty.’ I next asked 
them how many they thought stilJ remained, and they answered 
‘twenty/ Thus, there were no less than sixty persons slain 
in this convent alone. 1 therefore, with feelings of the greatest 
aiixicl-y, turn to your Excellency to obtain some information 
witJi icgard to the fate of my countryman: whether he is 
actually a prisoner, with the rest of his faniil}^ or not ; and 
trust } ou will give me any clue in your power as to the fate 
of these unfortunate people. 

“ I present my demand to your Excellency in the name of 
ill! inanity and justice; and, in the event of their being prisoners, 
claim an order from your Excellency for their immediate deli- 
verance, and for conipensation for all the damage my country- 
man may have received from the Neapolitan soldiers. 

tii'igned, “ G. C. Hirzel, 

" Jffent of the Swiss CoifederationJ* 

This memorial of the agent of the Swiss Confederation may 
be considered as too prosaic ; hut 1 presume that no one will 
pronounce it to be untrue. 

The 1st battalion of Piedmontese volunteers, of Medici’s 
division, has just aiTivcd, with a band preceding it ; they are 
all w'ell armed and ccpiipped, and look like seasoned troops wdio 
have s(;rvcd in a ten -years* campaign. As the expedition into 
th(^ interior only await.ed their arrival, wc shall, in all proba- 
bility, start to-uight, or to-morrow' at the latest. 


CllAPTETt IX. 

AN EXCURSION. 

ViLLAEEATT, Jme. 

Attek leaving Palermo, onr first halt was made at Misilmcri. 
On quitting the capital of Sicily wc pursued the same route 
that Garibiddi took on entering it. On our arrival at tlie bridge 
of the Amiraglio we found the corpses of three shirri half-eaten 
by the dogs, mtliough they had only been killed the night before. 

The first engagement at Palermo betwxeji the Goribaldians 
and the Royalists took place at the bridge of the Amiraglio : 
there it was that thirty-two men, under the command of 
Tuckery and Misori, boldly attacked four hundred Neapolitans, 
and, supported by Isino Bixio and a company of Piedmontese 
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(as all the volunteers are here desigual-ed, no iiiatter (o what 
nation they beloii*?), entirely defeakd them. On tlie eye of our 
departure from Palenuo 1 received tlic following certilicate, in 
pursuance of a recommendation previously given by me : — 

“ This morning the following gentlemen were enrolled as 
nri vales in the cavalry regiment of which I have the honour lo 
1)0 colojiol :~ 

“ Prince Conrad Niscemi. 

Jlaron tiohii Colobria Kiso. 

“ Prince Praiicis Oiardinclli. 

“ dievalicr Nosarbartholo San (jliovanni. 

“ (Signed) Colonel Giuiao Santo Steeano, 

MAuquis J)E LA Cerda.’’ 

An hour before siaHing I went to make my adieus to the 
ffcncral, and having, in iho course of ouy conversation, asked 
him w'liat were tlic precise Icnii.s iuwliieli bis rosignaiion to 
tlie King of Picdiiiout. was draw'ii up, lie looked out a copy in 
his own baud, and signed by himself, from among a file of 

S s, and presented it to ino. llcvc is a translation of this 
neiit ; — 

Genoa, 2C/// NoocMhcr ^ 18G0. 

1 am very grateful to your majesty for the high honoiir 
of having been appointed a lieutenant-general ; but I should 
observe to your majesty that, as such an appointment ))iigl)t 
intejferc with the Irccdoin of action which would still enable 
me lo be useful to Central Italy, 1 beg your majesty to be so 
good as to weigli the justice of tliis pica and lo suspend, tein- 
porarilyi[at least, 1 he said appointment. 

“ J am, w ith the highest respect, your majesty’s most devoted 
servant, 

“ Garlbaldi.” 

How different in spirit from this was that exclamation made 
by one of our marshals of France. “Aly emoluments shall 
only he tnken from me with niy life ! ” 
llefore we left Palermo we took a photographic sketdi of a 
gr.iim of the six principal prisoners, and two superb portraiis 
of Tiirr and the general. When I offered his likeness to 
Garibaldi, he renuested me to write a word or two on it, as a 
souvenir of our friendship. Taking up a pen 1 wrote the fol- 
lowing lines 

“Avoid Neapolitan poniards : become the bead of a republic ; 
die as poor as you have lived ; and you will be g|^atcr even 
than Washington and Ciiiciunatus. 

"Alex. Dumas.” 

"Palermo, 20/// Jit , w , lSf)i».”j 
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Our little corps of airiateur soldicrsj follows ilic expedi- 
tionary column in high spirits. We arc eacJi of us armed with 
a doulde-barrdlcd gun and a revolver ; and our party has been 
furnished witli two light travelling carriages. 

Count Tasca, one of the richest landed proprietors of 
Palermo, was anxious to do the honours of Siciiy to us ; and, 
consequently, for the first twxnty niihjs we shall have the 
opi)oi*tunit.v of staying at his castles, liis farms, his houses, or 
»t those of his friends, as we may feel inclined. lie takes 
with Jiiin two carriapis — one for himself and the oilier for his 
valet de. chamhre. The only mischief to be apprehended in 
proceeding to Girgenti or to Syracuse is the chance of meeting 
with robbers. 

When the Neapolitans, pursued by Garibaldi’s troops in their 
precipitate flight, no longer guarded the prisous of the town, 
the niidcjfactors in confinement, mostly rohbers or murderers, 
cither undergoing their punishment or awaiting their sentence, 
contrived to (iscape ; and as tlic town was no place of safety for 
them, they fled to the mountainsk There, collected in bands of 
ten, fifteen, or even twenty, they have set up again in their 
old line of business, robbing all trav(;llers that come in their 
way. As wtj do not exactly follow the marcli of the column, 
the chances are we shall soon have a bone to pick with them. 

We made our first start at three o’clock in the morning, the 
column having commenced its luai'cli at five o’clock in the 
preceding afternoon. Wc arrived at Misilmcri at six o’clock, 
and found that Turr was confined to his bed there, being seri- 
ously indisposed. He had been seized with a vlolout attack of 
blood vomiting, owing to whicli circumstance the legionary 
soldiers suspenacd their march until the evening. 

Our pariy started at three o’clock in the afternoon, to pre- 
pare our lodgings at Villafrati. Misilmcri has one thing to 
boast of ; it was the first place in Sicily which revolted after 
the 4!th of April. There were at that time in the place four 
Neapolitan smdiers, eight mounted gendarmes, and eight nbirrL 
The people of Misiliui'ri began by driving these men away ; they 
then hoisted the Italian banner, and sounded the tocsin. A 
committee was formed, and Don Vicenzo Ramolo chosen as its 
president. The vice-president was our host Signor Giuseppe 
Piduccia ; two priests named Pizza and Audoliua formed the 
rest of tlus insurrectionary tribunal. 

When they were presented to me, I recognized in ^dolina 
the priest who danced so energetically before the carriage con- 
taining tlie liberated prisoners, on their withdrawal from 
CastelTuccio. 

On the 11th of April these insurgents attacked a body of 
Neapolitans a little in advance of the Amiraglio bridge; but the 
iiois-e of the combat caused the advance of a column to the spot. 
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wliicli was too strong for them to stand jigainst. The insur* 
gents therefore took refuge in the mountains, to the number of 
two thousand men, 

On tlie Kitli Itosalino del Pilo appeared at the camj) to 
herald Garibaldi’s approaciiing arrival in Sicily in aid of their 
cause : this had a great cflect in animating their patriotic ardour. 
As he had in his possession some English gold, our host ac- 
commodated him oy changing it for Sicilian iponey. 

At this juncture La Masa arrived with about three or four 
hundred men. He induced the committee to meet again, and 
it was tlien decided that Misilmcri should be the head-(iuarlcrs 
of the revolt, and also, that from that place a correspondence 
should be kept up with all the other part-s of the ishmd. 

Prom the initiative being thus taken, by a man so much 
liigher than his associates, originated his nomination to the 
p()st of commandant of the guerrill:^, and it was when clothed 
with this title that he rejoined Garibaldi at Salemi with six. or 
eight hundred Picciotti : these men were at the battle of 
Calatatimi ; how' they behaved there I have already staled. 

There is much diversity of opinions about La Masa; some say 
that he has rcud<jrcd great service to the cause, whDe others 
os boldly maintain that lie has done nothing at all. It is obvi- 
ous enough, that these opinions arc exaggerated on both sides. 
My own belief is that amongst such brave and simple-minded 
unassuming men as Garibaldi, Tnrr, Nino Bixio, Sirtori, and 
Carmi, La Musa’s habit of using the word “ 1 ” so continually 
and with so much cm]ihasis is quite out of place, lie is now 
in this iieiglibourhood, and in ail probability 1 shall see him 
before I leave Yiilafrati. 

We left Misilineri at three o’clock in the afternoon with the 
thermometer 45" in the shade. The Garibaldiaii troops were 
to march from the town at eight o’clock in the evening, to halt 
on the road at about three o’clock, and then to reach Yiilafrati 
at about six o'clock in the morning. 

Yiilafrati is visible a long way off, owing to the presence of a 
little Norman castle, called the “Castle of Diana” by the couutr>' 
people, and is situated on the summit of a rock ; down below 
m the valley, skreened by a peasant’s house, are the ancient 
Arabian sulphur baths. An inscription in Arabic, almost 
entirely effaced by lime, has been lately deciphered by a Paler- 
mitan antiquary. It is i eally extraordinary what these learned 
folks manage to decipher nowadays. The roof of these baths is 
just the same as it was when built by the Arabian architects, 
with holes pierced in it, for the purpose of causing the vapour 
to escape. 

Villafrati or the “Town of Priests,” is situated on the sloiie 
of a tolerably steep liill. Our coachman must needs make his 
horses gallop up three quarters of this acelivity ; at first, the 
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liorsc^s }vciit to work witli a will, but all at once, without giving 
us any intimation of their wicked intention (which they probably 
whispered to each other), they all three with one accord threw 
themselves down on their sides. Luckily the hind wheel of our 
carriage was suppoiled by a larec stone which stopped us short, 
or else we might liavc been in ine same predicament as Hippo- 
lytus was on the road to Mycen®. It luckily happened, how- 
ever, that no nuschief ensuca ; no thanks to the horses however, 
for it was evidently their intention to break our necks. As we 
were only a hundred yards from the house of the Marquis of 
San Marco, which is the highest in the wdiole town, ^ and 
evidently the casaprincipale, wc performed the rest of the 
journey on foot. Thanks to Salvalor, Count Tasca’s valet de 
chamLrt^ wc found the stoves lighted, dinner almost ready, and 
beds made ready for us in the sleeping-rooms. 

YillalVati is situated in a most tmarmiug country, in the 
midst of lofty hills, radiant with glowing conifichls — their 
stalks gracefully undulating under the breeze— and witli groves 
of the most beautiful shades of* green. Just opposite to our 
Avindows, towers the ancient Castle of Diana. A platform or 
terrace, just in front of the facade, and ornamented witlf 
busts of lioman emperors and empresses modelled at Eaeuza, 
ov(‘rlooks the whole village, and commands a view of the road 
which our coachman so unluckily proposed wo should ascend 
at a racing pace. The area of this terrace is paved with tiles of 
earthenware, and plentifully plaiilcd with wild roses. It is a 
most delicious place to sit in, from five to nine in the nioniing, 
and after five in tlie evening. Acicordingly, the moniing after 
our arrival, after passing a night of torment from the incessant 
attacks of gnats and fleas— those two greatest plagues of Italy 
—for, in my opinion, the Dourbons and tlnj Austrians rank 
after them — 1 betook myself to this terrace as early as five 
o’clock. The advanced guard of the Garibaldiaii column was 
then visible at a turn of tlic road, and in about a quarter of 
an hour reached the entrance to the village. Five minutes 
afterwards, a Jiorseniau came up at full speed to the court- 
yard of the chateau; tliis proved to be Brother John, decked 
in a large hat, ornamented with silk tassels. Supposing th(‘sc 
silk tassels to be changed to golden ones, and the hat to be 
made of red silk, it would be just like that of a cardinal. 

Brother John! Brother John! can such an ambitious idea 
have ever occurred to your mind, under your demure dress of 
a reformed Franciscan ? My first care in addressing him was, 
to inquire after Turr. Ho had, I was told, been seized again 
with blood-vomiting, and was now approaching in a carriage 
drawn by three white horses, which Brother John pointed out 
to me, as it moved on in the rear of the column. As it was quite 
impracticable for Tiirr to ascend to the high ground on which 
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which was too strong for them to stand against. The insur- 
gents therefore took refuge in the iijouiitaiiis,to the iiiunber of 
two thousand men, 

On the 16th Kosalino del Pile :mi)earcd at the camp to 
herald Garibaldi's approaching arri\al iu Sicily in aid of their 
cause : this had a great effect in aniin.il iug their patriolic ardour. 
As he had in his possession some English gold, our host ac- 
commodated him by changing it for Sicilian money. 

At this juncture La Masa arrived with about three or four 
hundred ineu. I£c induced the committee to meet again, and 
it was then decided that Misilineri should be the licad-cpiarl era 
of the revolt, and also, that from that place a coiTcspoiidcncc 
should be kept up with all the otJiei paries of Ihe; island. 

Prom the initiative being thus taken, by a man so niucli 
liigher than bis associates, originated his nomination to the 
post of commandant of the guerrillas, and it w\as when clothed 
wMlh this title that he rejoined Garibaldi at Salemi with six or 
eight hundred Picciotti : these men were at the battle of 
Calatafimi ; how tliey behaved there I have already stated. 

Tliere is much diversity of opinions about La Masa; some say 
that he has rendered great service to the cause, while others 
as boldly maintain that he has done nothing at all. It is obvi- 
ous enough, that these opinions are exaggerated on both sides. 
My own Belief is that amongst such brave and sunple-xninded 
unassuming men as Garibaldi, Tiirr, Nino Bixio> ISirtori, and 
Carmi, La Masa’s habit of using the word ” so continually 
wd with so much emphasis is quite out of place. He is now 
in tins nrighbourhood, and in all probability 1 shall see him 
before I leave Villafrati. 

We left Misilmeri at throe o’dock in the afternoon with the 
thermometer 45® in the shade. The Garibaldian troops were 
to march from tlie town at eight o'clock in the evening, to halt 
on the road at about three o’clock, and then to roach villafrati 
at about six o’clock in the morning. 

Villafrati is visible a long wiw off, owing to the presence of a 
littleNorman castle, called the ‘^Castle of Diana” by tbe country 
people, and is situated on the summit of a rock ; down below 
111 the valley, skreened by a peasant’s house, are the ancient 
Arabian sulphur baths. An inscription in Arabic, almost 
entirely effaced by time, has been lately deciphered by a Paler- 
mitan antiquary. It is really extraordinary what these leanujd 
folks manage to decipher nowadays. The roof of fhese baths is 
just the same as it W£a when bmlt by the Arabian architects, 
with lioles pierced in it, for the purpose of causing the vapour 
to escape. 

Villafrati or the "Town of Priests,” is situated on the slope 
of a tolerably steep hill. Our coachman must needs make his 
horses gallop up three quarters of this acclivity ; at first, the 
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Jiorscs went lo work witli a will, but all at once, without giving: 
us any intimiitioii of their wicked intention (which they probably 
whispered 1o eacli other), they all three with one accord threw 
lht‘rnselvcs down on their sides. Luckily the hind W'hecl of our 
carriage was supported by a large stone which stopped us short, 
or else w'e might have been in the same ])redicainent as Hippo- 
lytns was on the road to JViycenie. It luckily happened, how- 
evi5r, that no mischief ensued ; no thanks to the horses however, 
for it was evidently their intention to break our necks. As we 
were only a hundred yards from the house of the Marquis of 
San Marco, which is the highest in the whole town, imd 
evidently t hi^ cm pnneipahy we performed the rest of the 
journey on foot. Thanks to Salvator, Count Tasca’s calet de 
chaiuhrCy wc found the stoves lighted, dinner almost ready, and 
beds made ready for us in the sleeping-rooms. 

Villafrati is situated in a most channing country, in the 
midst of loftv hills, radiant wdth glowing cornfields — their 
stalks gracefully undulating under the breeze— and wit li grov(‘s 
of the most beautiful shades of green. Just opposite; to our 
windows, towers the ancient Castle of Liana. A platform or 
terraee, rust in front of the facade, and ornamented witlf 
busts of Boman emperors and empresses modelled at Faenza. 
overloc^s the whole village, and commands a view of the road 
which our coaefaman so unluckily proposed we should swceiid 
at araokig pace. The area of this terrace is paved with tiles of 
earthenware^ and pkntajyiy planted with wild roses. It is a 
most delieious plaee to ait in, from five to nine in the nioming, 
and after fire in the evening. Accordingly, the moining after 
our arrival, after passing a night of torment from the incessant 
attacks of gnats and fleas— those two greatest plagues of Italy 
— for, in my opinion, the Bourbons and the Austrians rank 
after them — 1 betook myself to this terrace as early as five 
o’clock. The advanced guard of the Garibaldiaii column was 
then visible at a turn of the road, and in about a quarter of 
an hour reached the entrance to the village. Five minutes 
afterwards, a liorseman came up at full speed to the court- 
yard of the chateau; this proved to be Brother John, decked 
in a large hat, ornamented with silk tassels. Supposing these 
silk tassels to be changed to golden ones, and the hat to .1^ 
made of red silk, it would be just like that of a cardinal. 

Brother John! Brother John! can such an ambitious idea 
have ever occurred to your mind, under your demure dress of 
a reformed Franciscan ? My first care in addressing him was, 
to inquire after Turr. He had, 1 was told, been seized again 
with blood-vomiting, and was now approaching in a carnage 
drawn by three white horses, which Brother John pointed out 
to me, as it moved on in the rear of the column. As it was quite 
impracticable for Tiirr to ascend to the liigh ground on wlqcli 
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J FraDiavolo, whose real name was Antonio Borzetla., was born 
towards the end of the last or rather at the beginning of the 
present century, at Carini. He had a younger brother, named 
Ambrozio, and Ins father was a landed proprietor. Some of 
his youthful pranks having been too harsnly dealt with by the 
authorities, he fled to the mountains, and became a bandit. 
In six months he had acquired such a reputation from his 
exploits that he was known by no other name than that of 
^‘Sra biavolo.” 

A bandit, who was at that time confined in the prisons of 
, Palermo, informed the viceroy, that if they would set him free, 
he would deliver the redoubtable Fra Diavolo, dead or alive, 
into the hands of justice. 

In setting the brigand free they certainly ran the risk of his 
not keeping his word ; but by detaining him in prison they 
might be running a greater risk, for Fra Diavolo was becoming 
more notorious cveiy day by some new outrage. The convict, 
who came from Misilmcri, and was named Mario Granata, 
was, therefore, released; on his being asked by the viceroy 
what he needed in the way of money : he replied, that he only 
wanted sufficient to buy powder and bullets with. 1'hc sum 
he required— ten ounces (about £5) — was accordingly given to 
him. He then urged that, instead of letting him openly out of 
prison, they should connive at his escaping from it. Having 
been allowed to make his preparations for evasion, he put his 
plan into cxecutionj and started off, after purchasing powder 
and ball, to rejoin his old crony, Fra Diavolo. 

At first his unexpected return gave rise to suspicion in the 
mind of Ambrozio, Fra Diavolo’s brother ; so the two latter 
hit npon a plan by which they might test his sincerity. This 
was to intrust him with a large sum of money for the purpose 
of buying provisions for the band. If he returned, they could 
safely tnist him ; as ho could not bo punished for stealing 
from robbers. Mario Graiuita excjcutccf his commission, and 
came back. From that moment be was received among them 
as a member of the band. 

The fair of Castro Giovanni was soon to take place, a short 
time after the fair of Lentini. All the large graziers who 
provide Palermo with meat regularly attend tliis fair, and, as 
usual with such persons in most countries, whether they be 
buyers or sellers, they always carry a considerable sum of 
; money about them. Granata suggested, therefore, that the 
band should lie in ambush in the mountains of Villafrati. 
His advice was followed. The band, consisting of six men, Fra 
Diavolo, his brother Ambrozio, Mario Granata, Giuseppe and 
.Benedetto Davi di Torretta, and Vitali di Cinesi, then set off 
for the appointed place. 

Just before they reached Misilmeri, Granata asked Fra 
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Diavolo to give liim leave ol absenee for twelve hours in order 
that he might visit his wife; whieh request was at once com- 
plied Kwith — he promising to rejoin his comrades in the 
mountains of Villafrati before the morning. The bandits 
then proe^feded to their rendezvous. 

The morning came, but there were no si^s of Granata j they 
were then on tlie mountain of Cftiara Stella. Fra Diavolo 
ordered a halt, and sent one of his comrades, Yitali, to Villa- 
frati to glean information. Vitali, therefore, took the road to 
the town; and, as it wm the day of the Annunciation, the first 
tiling he did on liis arrival was to attend mass, and to listen to 
the sermon of the Capucliin, Fatlicr Innoccnzio di Bisacquino, 
and after quitting the church he began to seek for information. 

During mass the gendarmes of Merzoiero entered the town. 
This unusual movement of the armed police was significant 
enough, and it supplied hiu\ with the information he was seeking 
—that IS, they were on the track of Fra Diavolo. He, there- 
fore, at once returned to the mountains ; but there he came 
abruptlv upon a chain of troops, consisting of tw o companies, 
post ed by the orders of the viceroy at the suggestion of Mario 
Granata. These troops were commanded by captain Amtonio 
Orlando, the Lerciiza Fredde, and Antonio Pesione, of 
J’alcrmo. They asked Vitali what he was doing in the moun- 
tains. Vitali replied that he came there in scarcli of simples 
for herbalists and druggists. While they were debatiug toge- 
ther whether they should arrest hiiii or not, he contrived to 
giy(^ them the slip, and disappeared among the mountains ; 
within a quarter of an hour he had rcioiucdl Fra Diavolo and 
warned him of the impending danger. The brigands then tried 
to efiect their escape from the mountains, but all the passes 
were found to be carefully guarded. The soldiers had been gra- 
dually contracting the size of their circle, when, towards eleven 
o’clock in the morning, the first reports of firing were heard 
at Villafrati. 

Fra Diavolo, fighting as he retreated, at length took refuge 
in an olive wood belonging to the Marquis of San Marco. 
Towards two o’clock the firing had ceased. At four o’clock 
the corpse of Fra Diavolo was brought to VilMrati. He ha.d 
shot himsdf witli two pistol-bullets on the right side of his 
head, to prevent the soldiers from takinj^ him alive. It was 
obvious enough that he had committed suicide, for there was 
only one orifice caused by the two bullets entering his right 
temple, while, on the other side of his head, they had made two 
wounds in passing out. 

In the struggle, two or three of the soldiers were killed, and 
a sbirro and Giuseppe Davi were w^ounded. On the side of 
the brigands tw'o were killed, and the rest made prisoners. 
Ambrozio and Vitali, who, although able to escape, preferred 
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(lying with their comrades, wmre shot at Carini ; mcctinp: their 
iVxtc with pcrl'cct cheerfulness. As all tljc townspeople fol- 
lowed to see them shot, Amhrozio thus addressed them ; 

“My mother has lost nothing by not making me a priest; 
for M^hatever reputation I might have obtained as preacher, 
1 should never have figured at the liead of such a numerous 
procession as the present (the.” 

Benedetto Davi w^as condemned to be incarcerated eighteen 
years in irons. The corpse of Bra Diavolo was decapitated; 
and his head, after being immersed in boiling vinegar, n as at 
first sent to tlie viceroy at Palermo, ancl then returned by him 
to Carini, w'herc it was exposed to public vic'w^ in an iron cage, 
together with that of his comrade ]^ascal Bruno, whose ex- 
traordinary exploits were related by mo about tw'onty years 
ago. 


CHAPTEll X. 

SANTO MELI. 

Vtllavkati, 23ref June, 

Just as tlic campiero finisbcd his narrative, copies of the 
official newspaper of Sicily of the 22nd and the 23rd were 
brought to Count Tasca. He took that of the more receut 
date^ and offered me the other. 1 opened it mechanically, as 
official newspapers seldom possess much attraction for me ; 1 
wfiH tiuis rather listlessly glanciiig over it, wdicn all at on(?e iny 
attention was caught by observing my own name figuring in 
one of its paragraphs. In Prance I should liave been inclined 
to have laid the paper aside at from a conviction that 
the allusion would have been rather disagreeable than otlicr- 
wisc. Jn Sicily I had no cause for such distrust; so I read 
tlie paragraph out, which ran as follows : — 

“ jVt a meeting of our civic council a motion was made, that 
the celebrated novelist, Alexander Dumas, should be elected. 
This vote in favour.of a man, who, by his works, has shown 
riiiriself to be the ^ory of Prance, and who is at present in 
Italy in order to gf^her information respecting our war against 
the Bourbons in favour of the great cause of Italy, was unani- 
mously adopted by the council,” 

^rhe motion had been made and passed the day after my 
departure. Such a mode of proceeding was, therefore, an act 
of delicacy, added to a favour. 1 wrote to the municipality at 
Palermo, to tender that body my sincere thanks. 
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After this piece of personal news, came the following : 

'‘The Duke of La Verdura, Our praetor, states, in continua- 
tion of the details already given by him with regfird to the 
bodies found in the ruins, that on the 18th two corpses, and 
on the 9th eight more were discovered. Every effort is now 
being zealously made to restore to the town its former splen- 
dour, but the horrible scenes revealed to the eyes of the 
people, continually increase the hate they now bear to the 
Bourbons. 

“ We have received the following from Messina dated 12th 
June. ‘The royal garrisons of Trapani, Termini, Agosta. 
Girgenti, Catania, and a part of that of Palermo have arrived 
at Messina, which now contains in addition to tliese a great 
number of wounded, shirr i, police agents, and civil employes. 
There are now at least 15,000 men there, either soldiers or 
auxiliaries of the government.* 

“ The following proclamation has been distributed among 
the royal troops in the name of the people of Messina : 

“ ‘ Neapolitans !— You are the children of Italy; Italy ! that 
land whic^h stretches from Mount Cenis to the waters of Sicily, 
now red with blood. 

“ * Rise then in the name of Italy, in the name of liberty. 

“‘The brave men of Yarcse and Como are with you and for 

J rou ; and yet you fight against them ! God said to Cain, ‘What 
last tliou done io thy brother ? — now thou aii; cursed Irom the 
earth 1’ 

“ ‘ Italy savs to you, * What have you done to your brothers ? 
You accursed ones !* 

“ ‘ Every drop of blood spilt in Sicily, draws down a curse ou 
your heads, ou the heads of your sous, and your sous’ sons ! 

“ ‘Neapolitans ! Italy pardons you ; but rise with the fire of 
your owuvolcanoes against those who bear no good will to Italy.* ** 

25/// June. 

We Icanit this morning that the diligence had been stopped 
by twenty armed men, two miles from here : the four travellers 
who were in it, were robbed of everything they had. 

25/A June, eleven p.m. 

Eor the first time in my life, at this hour of the night when 
one is disposed to think leisurely over the events of the day, 1 
feel something like remorse creeping over me. The foUowing 
story which will in all probability have a tragical ending, will 
account for the feeling I have alluded to. 

This morning I was by Turris bedside ; the window was 
open to allow entrance to the rays of the sun, which are always 
so welcome to the eyes of a sick man ; w^hile the door was ajar 
to allow the passage of a fresh current of air, when 1 heard 

G 
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the steps of several liorses approaching, which induced me to 
rise up and look out of window. 

I then found that the pai-ty consisted of seven horsemen armed 
with guns and pistols, and that the two last men were mounted 
on the same horse. At the head of the troop rode a man udio 
looked like the chief j he wore on his head a Neapolitan 
with four braidings, indicative of tlie rank 9 f captain, and by 
his side was suspended a dragoon’s sabre with a silver knot. 
TIutc was nothing in all this to attract my attention, but for 
a fact that 1 could not help noticing, namely, that half a dozen 
chickens were poking out of tlie saddle-now of one of the 
horsemen. " Upon my word,” said I to Tiirr, “ these fellows 
are not likely to starve.” 

Tiirr made an clfort to rise for a moment, glanced at them 
hastily, and fell back on his bed without saying a word. 

What arc these men?” said L 

“ Some of La Masa’s guerillas, I should say,” replied he. 

Then turning to me in a moment after, lie continued:— 
“ Just observe where they arc going.” 

After watcliing them from tlie window, I inforiiu'd liim 
that they appeared to be taking the road towanls J^alcrmo. 

Major Spangaro then coming into the room, Tiirr said to him, 
“ Major, sec who those men are who have jnst gone by.” 

“TJiey are some distance off by this time,” remarked I; “ I 
can jnst see tliem w'iuding round the other side of llic villsigc.” 

“General,” asked a young officer who watched at Turr’s 
bedside, “ shall 1 take a Jiorsc and bring back their captain to 
you ?” * 

“ Take four men and bring the whole body of them ; do you 
hear, Carbone ? ” 

“ Oh, there’s no need for that,” replied the officer ; “ wdiy 
disturb four men for them?— ITl go alone.” He then Iclt 
the room, and mounting a horse without a saddle, galloped 
after them. 

Tiirr began talking with the major, wliile I went to the 
balcony and followed the movements of the young officer. 
In less than ten minutes he came up with the little troop. 
The captain had turned his head several times already ; but as 
he only saw one man following them, he did not trouble himself 
about liim. Erom the window where T was 1 could see cvery- 
tliing, and guess, from their gestures, what was passing, 
although 1 could not, of course, hear a word they said. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Tiirr, “ can you see them r” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ What are they doing ?” 

“ Nothing, yet ; they appear to be chatting together in a 
friendly manner. But stay — what’s going on now? The 
captain has this moment siirung off his horse, and is clutching 
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his whilst Carbouo, liaving drawn bis revolver, is placing 
it against the other’s breast.” 

“Quick!*’ shouted Tiirr; “send off four men instantly to 
assist Carbone.” 

“ It is needless j the chief of the troop has remounted his 
horse, and is obediently turnip liis head this way, followed by 
his seven men, evidently by Carbone’s orders, who brings up 
the rear with his revolvcir in his blind.” 

At the end of five minutes the head of the lii tic column 
appeared iii the street approachine the general’s quarters, and 
not long after they halted at the door. 

“ Tell Carbone to come up to me alone,” said Tiirr ; “ and 

— but, before he comes, to phicc these fellows iu charge of 
his comrades.” 

I accordingly summoned Carbone, but there was no need to 
caution the Garibaldians to keep w'uteb over the seven horse- 
men, as they had already formed a pretty secure living barrier 
round them. 

“ Well ” said Tiirr to Carbone, as be entered the room, “it 
appears tney made a show of fighting ?” 

“ Yes, general ; but, as you see, it ended better than I had at 
first anticipated.” 

“ W’^cll, now tell me all that bm^ened. Bo not omit the least 
detail. Before 1 see their chief I want to know wliat sort of a 
man he is.” 

“ Gcmcral, I came up with them about fifteen hundred paces 
from here ; and feeling then that 1 was engaged on a more 
difficult mission than I had anticipated, 1 addressed tlieir chief 
first ill a polite manner.” 

“Quite rigid,” said Tiirr, laughing, “always be polite, 
Carbone ; and jiray what did you say so politcl v ?” 

“ ‘ Noble captain,’ said I to him, ‘ the general has sent me to 
inquire where you are going.* ‘ I am going to Palermo,* he 
replied. ‘ I am glad of it,’ i rejoined, ‘ for the general has 
despatches and a sura of money to send to Palermo, and wislies 
jou to take charge of them.’ ‘What, I?* ‘Yes, you; 
ne therefore desires you to come to his lodgings, so that he 
may intrust them to you.’ ‘ I am very sorry,’ replied the chief, 

* but I have no time ’ ‘ Ob, if that is the case, a diflierent 

turn must be given to the matter: instead of making a 
request, 1 must desire you to obey his order.’ ‘By what 
authority?’ ‘By his authority, as your superior officer. If 
you arc an officer, as your and sabre denote, you must 
obey him ; but if you are not an officer, I must arrest you for 
wearing those things which vou have no right to assume. 
Then,’ continued Carbone, *^he made a quick movement 
indicative of an intention to dismount and make use of his 
gun, bnt I promptly drew forth my revolver, and, pointing it to 
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Ills breast, said, ‘ Til kill you instantly if you do not follow 
me/ This he made up his mind to do, and we have got him.” 

“ Very good, indeed,” said Tiirr; “now let him come up.” 

I was about to leave the room, when Tiirr called out to 
m(i, “ Stop ; he is most likely some sort of bandit, so there is 
no liami in your witnessing what may take plfiee. Moreover, 
you have. a special right to be here: it was through you we 
were led to arrest him.” 

It was, 1 found, of no use demurring, so I agreed to remain. 
Soon after, the door opened, when a man, between twenty-five 
and twenty-eight, of fair complexion, with blue eyes, and 
rather tall, entered, with an air of remarkable assurance ; but 
seeing Tiirr lying on his couch, he stopped short and turned 
pale. 

Tiirr, on his part, fixed his truthful eye firmly on him, but 
without showing any signs of astonishment beyond a curl of 
his moustachioed lip. 

“ Oh,” said Tiirr, “ it’s you, is it ? ” 

“ Excuse me, general,” rallied the prisoner, “ but I do not 
know you ! ” 

“ Well, then, I know you ! Try to march without limping.” 

I cannot, general ; 1 am wounded in the leg.” 

“Yes, by a ball above the knee; but it was not in face of 
the enemy that you received that bail.” 

“ General, indeed ” 

“It was when you tried to rob the treasury of Santa 
Margarita. Yes, 1 know you,— you are Santo Meli. T had 
you in my^haiids at Kcna ; and you would have been shot then 
and there if we had not been forced to march on hastily to 
Parco. 1 then delivered you over to Santa Anna, who did not 
guard you well ; but I will take good care now not to transfer 
you to any one’s charge, and you will be the better guarded, I 
tifarri'mt.” Then turning to Major Spangaro, hr said, “ Major, 
to-morrow you will hold a court-martial, of which you are to 
be the president, on this man. Now disarm him, some of you, 
and take him to prison,” 

An officer advanced and took away the jirisoner’s sabre, 
while twb soldiers, taking their places, the one on his right, 
the othc^ on his left hand, led him out of the room. “ Well,’* 
said I to 'J’urr, “you arc getting on briskly, my dear fellow ! ” 

“ That is how wc must deal, in such a troublesome time, 
with those who are robbers, murderers, and incendiaries.” 

“ But are you sure all the time that this man comes under 
this threefold category ? ” 

“ Yes ; for he has robbed the treasury of Santa Margarita, 
assassinated a goldsmith at Carleone, and burnt the village of 
Galaminia ; but he shall be tried, and all this will come out, 
you will see. He shall not be shot without good reason.” 
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“ You think, then, that he will be shot ? ” 

“ I feel pretty sure of that. We were onlv just before talk- 
ing about the diligence being stopped ; well, if two or three 
more affairs of this sort should hwpen, they will say in our 
reactionary papers that, since the Bourbons have been driven 
out of Sicily, no one cw be safe in moving out of his house, 
alone. My friend Garibaldi, in his Itoman campaign, ordered 
one of his soldiers to be shot for stealing thirty sous from an 
old woman. Garibaldi possesses no other property than two 
pairs of trousers, two re(fshirts, two neckties, a s^re, a revolver, 
and an old felt hat. Garibaldi must needs borrow a carlin 
in order to give alms to some poor creature, for the simple 
reason that lie has never such a coin in his own pocket ; but 
this self-denial does not prevent the Neapolitan papers from 
calling him a filibuster, or the French papers from designating 
him as a pirate. In the times in wliich we nve one must be trebly 
brave, pure, and just, not to be calumniated to some extent. 
With such claims, one may hope to be appreciated at the end 
of a dozen 3^ears by one’s enemies ; "but it takes nearly double 
that time to receive that justice from those whom one has served. 
Now, pray go to breakfast, for it is high time ; and send me 
some broth made by yourself^ and a spoonful of some preserved 
fruit, if you can find any.” 

1 shook Jiands with this man, who is at once so good, so true, 
and so merciful ; whose heart seems to be, one lialf that of 
an angel and the other that of a lion ; who lauglis at foemeu’s 
bullets, and who weeps before misery. 1 then walked away 
in a pensive mood, tl linking of the hard tusk undertaken by 
Garibaldi, and by liim, his second self, not only f o deliver, but. 
wJiat is more, to purifv a country eorniptcd by four hundred 
years of Spanish and Neapolitan misrule. 

All day long the thought of that man’s arrest, of which 1 
liad been the involuntary cause, troubled me considerably. I 
spoke about Santo Meli to most of the officers, but they seemed 
so heedless on the sulyect as scarcely to uiidcrstand what I 
meant, and who, when I pointedly claimed their attention to 
the prisoner’s case, averted all discussion by coolly saying. 
“Oh, yes ; the brigand that is to be shot to-morrow ? We will 
take good care not to let him escape, as Santa Anna did ! 

Good Heavens ! how is it possible for any one acting in the 
capacity of a judge, or a jpubiic prosecutor—requirod officially 
to demand a man’s head every day— to display an unmoved, 
ay, even a smiling countenance ! I can understand how a 
sportsman, in the excitement of the chase, is led to slay cvery- 
tfiing he pursues, from a quail to a wild boar, without pitv for 
the weakness of the one, without dread of the ferocity of the 
other : but 1 cannot understand how that sportsman could cut 
a fowl’s throat or put any animal to death in cold blood. 
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Count, Tasca, like myself, also appeared rathci* grave ; and. 
as I presumed that it was from tlie same cause, I asked 
liim if it were so, and {ound I was not mistaken. Santo 
Meli is a native of the village of Cimuma^ a few miles from 
Villafrati. He was both feared and admired in the country 
round about ; all energetic natures, whether for evil or for 
good, always command popularly amongst the mass of tJic 
people ; witness the popularity of Nero at Home, of Mandriu 
in France, and of Fra Diavolo in Sicily. 

It was agreed b(itwecn the Count, a young Palermitan 
poet, called I)i Maria, and myself, therefore, that we should 
contrive to draw the conversation to the subject of Santo 
Meli after dinner, and then endeavour to influeuce the mind 
of Major Spangaro in his favour, if possible. 

But ill him Ave found what is frequently observable, at 
least amongst military judges, who ai’c seldom inlluenecd Ijy 
tlie sense of superior power or by personal antipathy : that is, 
one who Avas iimexible on the score of justice, and one whom 
it was impossible to turn from liis convictions, cither on the 
side of clemciicy or of severity. He checked us at the outset, 
by obserA'ing, “ I liave two things to care for and watcli in the 
position in which I now find myself ; my impartiality and those 
feelings which miglit prevent me from being impartial. I 
must beg of you, therefore, not to make an a])i)cal to my feel- 
ings ; for, as 1 am a man, 1 might relent, and then I should 
cease to be a judge.” Then seeing tluit 1 was about to put in 
a last word, he rose and left the room. 

I udmii-e this stoicism excessively, although 1 do not feed 
capable of it myself. I reflected, moreover, that in such a 
position men have a duty to perform, and certainly it was not 
my duty to make use of that observation which had tlie efleet 
of attracting Turr’s attention ; which led to the man’s arrest, 
and Avhich might, indeed lead to his death. Travelling about 
as I do in this beautiful land, which is now being regene- 
rated by the breath of her deliverer under Providence, I have 
no other mission than to plead for the unhappy, to weep for 
the dead, and to greet Avith smiles the living : by what right, 
then, should 1 be the cause of a drop of blood being spilt on 
my path ? 

Perhaps the voice which now speaks Avithin me is not that 
of conscience so much as that of weakness ;—no matter !— that 
voice tells me that I ought to do all 1 can to save this man, 
be he murderer or inoendiary, and 1 will do it. 

2&tk June, 

As I rose this morning, I was told that a woman, dressed 
in black- was waiting to sec me in the ante-room. It was 
the niotber of Santo Meli, an old woman with grey hair, a 
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Dale co)))plexion, clear blue eyes, and with an intelligent 
(jountcnance. J wondered wdio could have told her to ask 
for one, whose name probably she liad never heard of before 
that luorning. Who could have told her to address herself to 
uu;, a stranger in tlie midst of all her countrymen? 

However that may bo, as soon as she saw me approacli, she 
took both my hands, and, as is customary with the Sicilians, 
endeavoured to kiss them. She then said that she fully relied 
upon my procuring permission for her to see Tiirr. 1 refused 
h(jr entreaty, for two reasons : the first was, Tiirr considered 
her sou guilty, and wished to make an example of liim, 
deeming it neccssaiw for the good of Sicily'; the second, that 
ill Turr’s very weak state, arising from his blood-vomiting, 
any kind of excitement miglit prove dangerous, and be certainly 
could not reject the praver of a mother without much emotion. 

The poor woman did not, however, seem to know the full 
extent of her son\s danger ; I told her that the best thing she 
could do was to ask permission to sec her son ; and, as the 
court-martial was to meet that very morning, to direct Santo 
Meli to choose Di Maria for his eounsel. 

After giving her a paper, with the name of Di Maria written 
on it, I got permission, through Major Spangaro, for her to see 
her son. She then set off to do this. 

The iirisou is a sauarc building in the midst of the town ; 
there is nothing about it to distinguish it from the other 
houses, except iiic bars across its windows. 1 watched the 
poor woman until she entered by the door over whose thresh- 
old her son had first passed ilio day before ; a threshold over 
whieli, in all probability, he would never cross again, hut to 
march to death. The court-martial met at ten o'clock ; and 
Santo Meli, acting on my advice, had chosen Di Maria for his 
counsel. 

At five o’clock, the C 9 iu’i adjourned for the day. The pri- 
soner gave his replies with much firmness, and declared that 
since the 4th April, that is, since ilie insurrection was pro- 
claimed at Palenno, he had kept the field with the tricolourcd 
bamier ; tliat if he had taken possession of monevs, and set fire 
to yfilages, he had been authorized to do so by the revolu- 
tionary committee at Palermo : that if he had levied contribu- 
tions ou villages, it was only in the case of their being 
royalist, and idso in order to pay and feed his soldiers, so as 
to keep them together ; their pay was four taris Tone shilling 
and sixpence) a day, and their keep two taris (ninepence) ; 
that he bad as many as three or four hundred men under him ; 
and, therefore, he was compelled to procure, in some way or 
another, from 1,000 to 1,200 francs (£40 to £50) every day 
for their use. As to the charge of burning bouses ; bo had 
oidy set fire to those from whi^ his men had been fired at, 
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and it was, therefore, but a just retaliation. He concluded by 
deuiandiug that they should weigh the services he had rendered 
to the revolutionary cause against the evil he had been com- 
j^elled to^do for the maintenance of his men, and that he should 

^hesc reasons would have little weight in a coimtry like 
France, and when urged by a member of a civilized com- 
munity : but in Sicily such a mode of justittoation, offered by 
an uneducated peasant was regarded ^ of sufficient value, by 
the court-martial, to be entitled to serious consideration. 

That evening and the next dav were spent in hearing the 
witnesses. The court considered the case a very serious one, 
not only on account of the issue, as far as regarded Santo Meli 
himself, but on account of its moral bearing. 

The more severe judges said : “ The greater the services this 
man has rendered to the revolution, the more severely he ought 
to be judged as a patriot, for not bemg able to keep himself pure 
from the excesses winch are systematically made a subject of 
reproach to revolutions.” The more moderate maintained 
tliat at this moment there are in Italy two different neoples, 
as regards civilization, and country, and (iveu race : the pure 
Latin race, which has just crossed the sea to liberate Sitjily, niids 
there a mixed race of Latins, Greeks, Saracens, and Normans. 
If Santo Meli be judged too severely, will not the Sicilians saj% 
that one of the first acts of their brethren of Northern Italy 
was to shoot a Sicilian patriot ? 

At eleven o’clock in the evening, while I am occupied in 
writing these lines, the court-martial is still sitting. 

27M June, Morning, 

Yesterday, as the witnesses were being heard, the mother of 
Santo Meli came over to request me to visit her son in prison, 
as he wished to thank me for the interest I had already taken 
in his behalf and to entreat its continuance. 

I at once acceded to her request. The prisoiier, who was 
confined in a cell opening on to the foot of the staircase which 
leads to the room where the court-martial is held, awaited my 
comiiig with evident impatience, llis eyes wore such an ex- 
pressi^'n that it was scarcely necessary for him to speak; he 
eagerly seized my hands in spite of the bars, and kissed them, 
altliough I endeavoured to prevent him. His mother, mean- 
while, stood near to the barred window. 

I first told him to place implicit confidence in his judges; 
that Major Spangaro, the president, was a most impartial man; 
and that he had better confess everything, and refer all that 
occurred to the necessity of the times. He told me that such 
was his intention. I remained about ten minutes with him ; 
he seemed to be quite a young man, but his open shirt dis- 
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played a large hairy, muscular chest. He wore loose trousers, 
and boots turned down below the knees, such as used to be 
worn by old country gentlemen in Franctw 

His arrest caused CTeat excitement in Me adjacent country, 
his native villagc—Ciminina— -being not more than seven 
miles from Villafrati. 

Turr’s sufferings, I am sorry to find, are constantly increas- 
ing. 

Mv letter to Garibaldi produced the desired effect ; but, in- 
stead of directing Tiirr's return to Palermo by a formal order, 
he modifies his adoption of my recommendation by putting it 
in the form of an entreaty. 

It is difficult to express the affectionate solicitude Garibaldi 
feels for those he esteems and loves ; a father could not feel 
more for his own children. He has carried Ins delicacy so far 
as to give the command of our column to Colonel Eber, a 
friend of Turr’s, so as not to give the latter the slightest um- 
brage. Colonel Eber, who is a Hungarian, and speiiks l^cneh, 
English, Italian, and llussian, with equal facility and elegance, 
entered the service of Italy for this particular occasion only; he 
was colonel of the Foreign Legion m the Crimea, and is now 
correspondent of the Times, from wliich journal he receives a 
liberal salary to proceed wherever an^dhing interesting is going 
on, that he may furiiislt reports accordingly. lie arrived, last 
night. Garibaldi, not knowing that 1 was as intimate with 
Eber as I w^as with Turr, and thinking that perhaps my pass- 
port would not be sufficient, sent me a fresli one. 

The terms in which this passpoid is couched is a fresh proof 
of the veiT kind regard 1 alluded to just now. The following 
is a transiaiioii of the Italian originfu ; — 

Head Qua tiers of the National Army, 

“ Paleumo, June, 1800. 

“ Free permission to pass throughout Sicily 1 desire may be 

f iven to that illustrious man and my intimate friend, Alexander 
)umas, and 1 shall be thankful for every attention that may 
be shown to him. 

“ Gahibaldi.” 


Tiirr left at half-past three a.m. for Palermo, and this even- 
ing at five o’clock the column is to proceed on its march to 
Girgenti. 

Letters received yesterday from Genoa announce that 40,000 
muskets, together with a steam-vessel, have been purchased ; 
45,000 enrolled volunteers have already given their signa- 
tures, in the intention of coming to Sicily, to join the 


liberating army. 

As soon as the army shall be organized, the Neapolitans iirc to 
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be driven out of Messina, and the troops are to inarch on 
Naples through Calabria, where an insurrection is already 
be^nniiigr to termc^ ^ 

When I left PaWino, the last words of the general were : 
“ Kemembcr, that as soon as we reach Naples, ccijartmeuts will 
be prepared for you in the royal naluce.” 

‘^^Wliile you are about it,” said I, “you had better order a 
country-house to be got ready for me at Pompeii.” 

The court-martial only resumed its sitting at two o’clock 
this morning; and, after a three days’ debate, it docs not 
consider itself sufficiently informed about the case of Santo 
Mcii, to come to a decision. The prisoner is, conscqiicntly, to 
be sent to Palermo, where he will be tried by auotlicr court- 
martial. 

1 dwell the more on this circumstance, in order to point out 
the difference wliich exists in the manner of dispensing justice 
between the royalists, “ men of order,” and the revolut lonists, 
“ men of blood,” as they have been respectively styled. For 
further illustration of this, we may add, that the court-martjal 
held at Palermo by the royalists on the 5th April condemned 
within four hours as many as fourteen prisoners to death, 
while the revolutionary court-martial just alluded to did not 
feel sufficiently informed as to the facts, after three days’ deli- 
beration, to condemn a single man to death, who by his own 
confession had stolen treasure and burnt villages. 

While writing this, I find Santo Meli and his six guerrilleros 
are passing under my windows, on their road to Palermo. 
They proceed on foot, and arc escorted by a detachment of 
fifteen men. 

We are to leave this evening at five o’clock for La Vicara, 
on the road to Girgenti. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE BATTLE OF MILAZZO. 

On board the before Milazzo. 

^Ist Evening, 

A OBEAT battle !— important victory!— flight of 7,000 Nea- 
politans before 2,500 Italians. ; 

I am now writing under the very cannon of the castle, Vhich 
certainly fires very badly at the Castk of Edinburgh^ and 
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at your vei^ humble servant, the Emma. While this idle 
cannonade is going on, 1 will resume my narrative. 

On leaving Girgcnti, I quitted Sicily, lyitli the intention of 
going direct to Malta, ana from Malta to Corfu, but when I 
put into the little port of Alicata, to take in provisions, a 
feeling something hkc remorse caused me to change my 
I)hm. 

Why should 1 not be present, 1 reflected, at the close of 
this great drama of the resurrection of a people ? Ought I not 
to do all in my power to aid it ? Moreover, tlie East, which ] 
was anxious to visit, would always be in existence, and one 
more year passed by me away from France would be simply 
another year of separation from calumny and abuse. With the 
excepliouof two or three trusty hearts, who cherish a strong 
iittacliment for me, i here is little enough to recall me to that 
great modem Eabylon. 

As soon as I had made up my mind what course to take, I 
addressed the following letter to Garibaldi, through the me- 
dium of his son, whom I had left aji Girgenti : — 

“ My Frienti,— I have just travelled throughout Sicily, and 
have everywhere observed great enthusiasm, but no arms. Would 
you like me to procure you some in France P I will select them 
with the care of a sportsman. 

” Send your answer to me at the Post-office, Catania. 

“If you say ‘ Yes,^ I will put eft* my journey to Asia, and 
follow your steps through the rest of the campaign. 

“ Vale d me ama. 

“Alex. Dumas.” 

I dcspai.chcd my letter by a fisherman to Girgenti, and then 
sailed for Malta, where I liad directed money and letters to be 
forwarded for me. From Malta, where I merely stayed a day 
and a half, 1 sailed for Catania, which I reached in forty hours. 
As it was scarcely five days since I left Alicata, it was evident 
that Garibaldi's answer could not reach me for at least a couple 
of days to come, so 1 dct(*riuincd to remain until it should 
arrive at Calunia. As it was, I spent there three days, and 

n 'e gala-days they proved to be. There was music on the 
evening ; music and illuminations on the second \ and on 
the third cvenmg^ in the midst of mi^ic and illuminations, the 
municipal council presented me with letters of citizenship, 
which had been voted unanimously. Tliis was the fourth 
time that 1 had been elected a citizen in Sicily. 

In the course of the day the French consul brought me a 
Icttcy, which 1 instantly recognized, from the writing, to be 
from Garibaldi, and opened it eagerly. It contained three 
Spartan-like laconic lines : — 
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Paleemo, 13^A July. 

"Priend Dumas, — am anxious for your return, both on 
your own account and respecting your well-timed proposition 
about^the muskets. Come quickly.— Your devotedf friend, 

“ G. Garibaldi.” 

There was no occasion now for the least hesitation. Wc set 
sail accordingly during the night ; but in consequence of the 
calm weather and the currents, it took us almost thirty hours 
to rcacli the opposite coast of the strait. At the dawn of the 
third day we were in the eastern gulf of Milazzo, and there 
the report of cannon stopped us. It was evident that if fight- 
ing was going on at Milazzo, Garibaldi would not be remain- 
ing at Palermo, 

In reality the general had left Palermo on the 18th, and had 
arrived at tlie camp ol’ Miri on the 19lh ; and slight skirmislw^s 
had taken place during the last two days. On his arrival, the 
general reviewed the troops of Medici, and was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. 

The next morning at daybreak all the troops marchtMl off to 
attack the Neapolitans, who had come out of the fort and 
village of Milazzo. Malenchini commanded the extreme loft, 
and General Medici and Cosenz the centre; the right, consist- 
ting merely of a few companies, was intended only to cover the 
centre and left in case of a surprise. General Garil)aldi took 
up his position in the centre, as he considered 1 he action would 
be most severe at that point. The firing commenced on the 
left, about half-way between Miri and Milazzo, w here the ad- 
vanced posts of the Neapolitans wrerc plnc(^d, under cover of 
the reeds. After a quarter of an hour’s firing on the left , the 
centre of the line came in its turn in front ol the Neapolitan 
lino, this they at once attacked, and in a short time dislodged 
it from its position. 

Wliile this was going on, the right wing had driven the 
Neapolitans from the houses they occupied ; but the difiicultics 
of the ground prevented remforcements from arriving to their 
aid. Bosco, the Neapolitan general, pushed forward a mass of 
6,000 men against the 500 or 600 assailants, who had at first 
compelled him to fall back, and who, now overpowered by 
numbers, were compelled to give ground in their turn. The 
general sent for reinforcements, and as soon as they came up 
a fresh attack was made on the enemy, who were coneealcd in 
the reeds and covered by an orchard of Indian fig-trees. The 
position opposed great difiiculties to the Garibaldians, who, 
from the nature of the ground, were unable to attack the 
enemy with their bayonets. Medici, marching at the head of 
Ids men, had a horse killed under him. and Cosenz received a 
spent ball in the neck, and fell to tae ground ; the soldiers 
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l)jouj?ht lie was killed, until he sprang to his feet shouting, — 
“ Italy for ever ! ” Tlie wound he received, Ibi'tiinutely, was 
but a slight one. 

General Garibaldi tlien placed himself, with Misori and a few 
Guides, at the head of the Genoese carabineers. It was his in- 
tention to turn the Neapolitans, and then, by attacking them in 
flank, to cut off the retreat of a portion of their troops* but in 
advancing he came upon a battery placed on the road, wliich for 
a moment checked this manoeuvre. 

Misori and Captain Statella having then advanced along the 
road with fifty men, Ganbald^laoed himself at their head and 
led them on to the charge, w hen within twenty paces, the 

f uns loaded with grape poured forth a deadly lire upon them. 

he eflcct was terrible; only flve or six of the assailants re- 
miiined standing. Garibaldi had the sole of his boot and his 
stirrup shot away: his horse, too, was wounded, and became 
unman^eable, and he was forced to dismount, leaving his re- 
volver in one of the holsters. Major Breda and a trumpeter were 
both slain by his side, while Misori fell under his horse, which 
had just been killed by the shot of a Vali-piece ; Statella stood 
up unliurt in the midst of a shower of ^ape : nearly all the 
rest were either killed or wounded. Brora this point few 
circumstantial details can be described ; every one had to fight 
and every one fought resolutely. 

The general, perceiving that it was impossible to capture the 
guns wliich liacf caused tliis carnage lus front, gave an order 
for Colonel Dunne to send him some companies, and with 
these troops he charged tlirough the reeds, and directed Misori 
and Statella, as soon as the marshy gi’ouud was cleai*ed of tlic 
enemy, to spring over a wall close to the guns, and then 
endeavour to capture them. This movement w-as boldly exe- 
cuted by tlic two olliccrs and fifty iiicu who foUow'ed them ; 
but wdieu tliey reached the road, the first person tlicy found was 
Garibaldi himself, on foot, sword in hand. At that moment, 
another discharge from the cannon swept down several men; 
but, ill an instant after, the others seized it, and wxre about 
to carry it oil' to their own lines, when the Neapolitan infantry 
opcn(?d its ranks to allow a body of cavalry to pass through, 
and these horsemen boldly charged down on the men who had 
captured the gun. The men under the command of Colonel 
Dmme^ being unaccustomed to lire, threw themselves on each 
side of the road, instead of meeting the charge at the point of 
the bayonet ; but they were hemmed in. on the left by the 
orchara of fig-trees, and on the right by a wall. The cavalry 
rushed pjisi like a whirlwind, oAd the Sicilians, who had re- 
covered from their first alann, opened fire upon them fi'Om 
both sides. Finding himself and his men under a shari) file 
both riglit and left;, the Neapolitan oificcr hesitated for a 
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inoment, and tlien endeavoured to make his way to the rear; 
but in the middle of the road he foimd his passage opposed by 
Garibaldi, Misori, Stutclla, and five or six men. On being 
summoned by them to surrender, he replied by aiming a blow 
at Garibaldi with his sword, which the latter parhed, and by 
a back stroke cut open the ollicer’s check; this was no sooner 
done than three or four swords were pointed at tlie general, 
who wounded one of his assailants by a thrust, while Mison 
killed two others and the horse of a third by sliooting him 
with the third discharge of his revolver. Statella, on his 
part, brought down one man. and a dismounted soldier having 
made a spring at Misori’s throat, the latter, by a blow of his 
revolver, split his skull. 

During this terrible encounter Garibaldi was busily engaged 
in collecting together his scattered troops ; with tliesc he 
charged the foe, and exterminated or took prisoners ilio 
remaining horsemen. At length, supported by the rest of 
the centre, ho advanced to the enemy’s line— Neapolitans, 
Bavarians, «aud Swiss— and eharged them with ilie baj^onet. 
The Neapolitans instantly fled ; the others, however, kexd tlnur 
CTouiid for a moment, and tlien followed the example of tlie 
Neapolitans. Tliis decided the fate of the day: for although 
the victory was not yet wliolly secured, but little remained to 
be done for its achievement by the heroes of Italy. 

The whole Neapolitan army began to retreat towards 
Milazzo, closely pursued by the Garibaldians as far as Ihe 
houses of the town; but tliere tlie guns of the fori took part 
in the contest. 

Milazzo is built on a peninsula, on higli ground, sloping on 
each side. 

The battle, which had bcf^uu on the cast bay, gradually 
turned to the western side. In the Gulf of Milazzo was the 
Tmkety frigate (formerly the Veloce), Garib^di, calling to 
mind Ids old vocation, that of a sailor, got quickly on board 
the frigate, climbed up into the rigging, and from that point 
watched the progress of the battle. 

A body of the enemy’s cavalry and infantry now advanced 
from the fort in order to support their retreating army. Gari- 
baldi, seeing this, had a gun pointed at this detachment, and, 
when they came within the quarter range of cauuou-siiot, 
showered upon them such a full discharge of ^ape, that tlie 
Neapolitans reeled under the shock, and, witiiout awaiting 
a second discharge, took to flight. 

^ A contest then took place between the fort and the ship. As 
soon as Garibaldi found IhafMhc had drawn the fire of the fort 
upon himself^ he jumped into a boat, and, with twenty men, 
again threw liimself into the fight still raging at Milazzo. 

The musketry fire continued there an hour longer ; when the 
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Neapolitans, after being driven from house to house, withdrew 
into the cj^tle. 

1 had witnessed all the movements of the battle from l-lie 
deck of my yacht, and now longed to rejoin Garibaldi and hail 
him as the victor. 1 accordingly proceeded to land, and in Die 
midst of the last musket-shots entered Milazzo. 

It is difficult to give any idea of the disorder and terror wliieli 
nrevailcd in the town, never very patriotic in feeling, it is said. 
The dead and the wounded were lying in the streets, and the 
house of the French consul w.is full of dying men. General 
Coseiiz was amongst the wounded. 

None could tell me where Medici and Garibaldi were to be 
found, until £ perceived Major Cenni in the midst of a group 
of officers, when he voluntered to take me to the general ; and 
after considerable difficulty we found him lying under the porch 
of the church, with his sUlf asleep around liim. He was lying 
on the pavement with his saddle for a pillow, quite worn out 
and fast asleep. N ear him stood his suppeiv-a bit of bread and 
a jug of water. The sight threw me in imagination 2,500 years 
back : it seemed to me as if 1 stood before Cincinnatus. May^ 
God preserve him to you, my dear Sicilian friends ! should you 
lose him, the whole world will never be able to provide you with 
such another. 

The general soon opened his eyes, and on recopiizing me, 
desired me to keep by his side the whole of the following day. 


CHAPTEU XII. 

6AE1BALDI ON BOARD THE EMMA. 

Milazzo Roads, 23rdf July- 

When Garibaldi’ expressed a wish to keep me by his side, 
during the next day ho could offer me no other bed than one 
like Ills own, the pavement of the street or the broad flagstones of 
the church. 1 preferred, however, the sands by the sea-side. 1 
had made an appointment with four of my crew on the western 
shore of the bay ; they were to fix a tent, and to await my 
coming, with a boat in readiness: on reaching the spot I 
found my men prepared. The general, expecting a sortie would 
be attempted by the Neapolitans daring the night, had ordered 
that the gates of the town leading to the castle should be well 
guarded, and that barricades also should be constructed. 
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I was prompted by a iecling of curiosity to see bow his orders 
bad been carried out, and therefore proceeded to the gates of 
the town, wliere Ifouud one solitarj^ sentinel, almost dead with 
fatigue, on the watch, in the midst of liftcen of his comrades fast 
asleep. The sentinel was obliged to wfilk about briskly in 
order to avoid falling asleep too, and even then found it very 
diflicult to keep his eyes open. With respect to the barricades, 
the)' w'ere formed of a lew tables, chairs, and planks, over 
which a child could ciisily jump ; those who had undertaken 
their construction liad fallen asleep very soon after they had 
commenced their work. These brave fellpws, like the Spartiuis 
of Leonidas, considered their breasts suflicient ramparts to resist 
the enemy. As I left the town. I prayed to Heaven that Bosco 
might not be prompted to make a breach througli these un- 
yielding living ramparts. 

At about a mile from the town 1 again found my sailors, and 
throwing myself into the boat, fell asleep, cheered with the 
thought that human nature, wliich, with its contrasting 
elements of grandeur and baseness, makes such men as 
Erancis II. and Maniscalco contemporaries with Victor 
Emmanuel and Garibaldi, must in the end be a gainer. 

Contrary to expectation, the night passed off quietly. We 
rose as soon as it was light, and tlie ceremony of dressing 
occupied very little time ; we then plunged into the sea, after 
having signalled the yacht - whieli liad not been able to anchor 
in consequence of the deep soundings— to approach as near the 
shore as possible. 

We were on board by half past live in the morning. The 
firing had just recommenced, but it was evident from the sound 
that it was on the other side of the peninsula, that is in the 
direction of the harbour. The captain of tlie yacht then steered 
towards the north. Tliere was but a very sliglit breeze blowing, 
so that with all our anxiety to reach the other side quickly, we 
could only make two knots an hour, owing to the slow rate of 
pi*ogress. It was nine o’clock when we doubled the Cape of 
Milazzo, and the first thing we tlien saw was the steamer 
Tuckery towed by some twenty boats, in consequence of an 
accident having happened to the paddle-wheel as we learned 
froiu a fisherman. Garibaldi was thereby deprived of one of 
his most powerful means of action. 

The shores of the peninsula had all tlie appearance of a camp ; 
twenty families had taken refuge there, and were living umfer 
such tents as they could hastily put up ; others took refuge ou 
board^smali boats at anchor near the shore, and, thanks to the 
rapid declivity of the mountain, were protected from the guns of 
the I'ort. Others again found shelter in natural grottoes formed 
by the sea. We sailed boldly along and passed under the guns 
of the fort ; Gut as i felt ratlicr scrupulous about the suscepti- 
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bility of our own government I liad taken down the tri-c(»louiTd 
standard, and hoisted in its place my own Hag. Gtmcrnl Bosco 
did not appear to consider us wortliy of hostile notice, and 
quietly allowed us to anchor a cable’s length and a half olF tlu^ 
fort. From tliis point wc could distinguish tlic Neapolitan, 
Bavarian, and Swiss troops, crowded together in tlic courtvard 
of the castle j for the huge buildings of the fort were found in- 
sufficient, owing to the heated atmosphere, to contain them dl. 
The Tuckeiy^ still towed by boats, passed witliiii fifty yards 
of us, to its anchorage ground in the liarbour. The guns 
of the Ibrt remained silent, and allowed the steamer to per- 
form this manoeuvre without molestation. 

Such forbearance appeared to us a propitious si^, and we 
began to think that an armistice had been agreed upon be- 
tween the Neapolitans and the Garibaldians ; this, indeed, 
seemed the more probable, as, besides the silence of the guns of 
the fort, there was a cessation of the musketry lire. Scarcely 
liad we anchored, when a shore boat, conveying a“^red shirt ” 
“the Garibaldians are univcrsally^so styled in Sicily — directed 
its course towards our yacht. The General liad sent a message 
to me, directing that the yacht should enter the port, and go 
astern of tlie Tiickery, A quarter of an hour afterwards wo 
were at the appointed spot, and I then wxnt on board the 
steamer. The General, w'ho was waiting fpr me, looked as 
cheerful apd calm as he usually docs ; it is difficult to imagine 
a composure of countenance such as his ; it is really that of 
the lion reposing, ’as described by Dante. No communication 
had as yet oeen opened between the fort/ and himself, but ho 
felt perfectly easy, especially by reason of the large number of 
the Neapolitans it contained : for lie belicvcdthat, the fort was 
not provisioned for a long siege, and that it would forthwith 
need supplies, both of stores and ammunition. After conversing 
with me briefly on the more impoHant aftiiirs of the day. Gari- 
baldi told me how much gratilied he was with my proposition 
to proceed to France in order to purchase arms, and a^ed me 
to explain to him by what means 1 should accomplish it. 1 
gave him, accordingly, all the infprmation he required ; and he, 
in his turn, gave me instruction and advice as to the best 
mode of proceeding, and then furnished me with an order on 
the municipality of Palermo for 100,000 francs (£4,000), to 
enable me to effect the purchase OCTccd upon. 

“There,” said he, giving me the order: “Now proceed, 
and may ^od luck attend you.” He then added : ‘0)o you 
know, Dumas, what you ought to do when you come back P — 
You must set up a newspaper !” 

“ In truth. General, Iliad already thought of so doing ; but 
pray give me a title. I only need that to begin at once.” 

Taking up a pen, lie wrote as follows : “ The newspaper 
11 
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which my friend Dumas is about to establish, is to bear the 
appropriate title of ‘The Independent;’ and it will be the 
more deserving of this title, if it be the first to deal a blow 
at me, should T deviate from my duties as a child of llic 
people, and a soldier of humanity. G. Gaiubaldi.” 

“ Bravo for ‘ The Independent,’ ” exclaimed I ; “these lines 
shall be its motto.” 

Just then a small boat rowed up to the Tuchery ; the 
General, after exchanging a few words with the man who was 
jn it, gave orders to some of his aidea^d^ camp^ whereupon one 
of these obseiwed to me*. “News has just come from Messina 
—we shall have plenty of work to do, enough for both hands.” 

The General then turning to me, merely said, “Let us now 
go and see your yacht.” 

At this moment apaper was brought to him to sign ; it was 
a credit of 500,000 irancs opened to his name. After signing 
the p^er, he remarked while glancing at my yacht, “ If i were 
rich, 1 should like to liave such a vessel as yours.” 

Listen attentively to Ihis, Sicilians, my fellow connirymon, 
Italians, my brothers! This niau, who aisposes of the blood 
and treasures of Sicily, 'who is now bestowing two inillion.s 
of men on Piedmont, is not uctuallyrich enough to buy himsedf 
a yacht, obtainable for so small a sum as 25,(K)() francs 

(£l,000) ! 

We then went on board my yachi, and the contents of a 
bottle of champagne were poured info some glasses that I 
brought from the royal palace of Palermo, as my share of the 
booty of King Francis IT.’s goods and dial tcls; and we 
drank to the welfare of Italy. But (garibaldi w'ould only drink 
water, his usual beverage. While we were conversing on 
deck, he suddenly rose up. With his practised eye as an “old 
salt,” lie noticed lhat a steamboat coming from Palermo had 
just then doubled Cape Milazzo, upon whidi he laconically 
exclaimed, “ It is he 

Then holding out his hand to me, he said, An revoir ! 
come back to Palermo, and do your best for our cause. 1 
must he off quickly to yonder steamer.” 

After a cordial leavetaking between us, he quitted the yacht 
and went on sliort;. A horse was waiting for him ; after mount- 
ing which, he daslied rapidly through the streets of Milazzo, 
and in a (punter of an hour reappeared on the jetty. During 
this time the ne.wly arrived steamer had come in, and my yacht 
got under weigh. All the sailors declared that the new 
arrii'^al was Engb'sh, although it persisted in showing no 
colours. 

At the sight of the steamer, all the Sicilian boatmen, antici- 
pating the usual landing of passengers, rowed towards the 
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mysterious vessel. Just when they were about a hundred 
yards from it, and we were perhaps fifty, a slight cloud of smoke 
rose up from the platform of the castle, and at the same time 
we heard the report of a gun, and the whistling of the ball. 

The shot fell into the sea between the small boats and the 
steamer, causing the water to spout up in the air. TJie con- 
sternation this caused among the poor boatmen was ludicrous 
enough : some of them took refuge behind the Emma, which 
offered them but poor shelter — little more than enough to pro- 
tect them from a musket-b*alL 

In the midst of this flying flotilla, which looked like a 
frightened flock of birds, one boat alone pushed straight on 
to the ship, as inflexible in its nurpose as the man it bore. 
That man was Garibaldi. The fort continued firing at his boat, 
but the balls either fell too high or too low : not one touched it. 

!Bul at the eighth discharge the ship hoisted the English 
ensign, notwithstanding whicli, another shot was fired from 
the foi-t — it was the last, however. 

AVe were scarcely thirty yards from tlie vessel when she 
turned her head towards ns, and we were enabled to make out 
her name, — ^tlic City of Aherdem. Garibaldi stepped on board, 
crossed the deck, and mounted flie paddle-box. Just then 
Ave crossed her course, when Garibaldi wished ns a good 
voyage once more, and the next moment the City of Aberdeen 
steamed away : in ten minutes aft^^rwards she had disappeared 
behind Cape Milazzo. THie Emma continued her vqy^e. 
To-moi*row, or the day after, as it may please the capricious 
wind, E shall again behold that beautiful Palermo which has 
chosen me for one of its citizens. 

Palebmo, July, 

As soon as 1 landed here I went straight to the President of 
the Municipal Commission and presented him my letter of 
credit.. Unfortunately, Garibaldi had forgotten to add to his 
signature the word “Dictator;” and, as the Duke de la 
Yerdura prudently remarked, should Garibaldi be killed during 
my absence, the municipality of Palermo would be answerable 
for the money. Nevertheless, I Ihouglit the remark savoured 
of rigidity, wmen coming from municipal councillors who owed 
everything to Garibaldi ; for if he were to be killed, as the 
Duke de la Verdura apprehended, he would, at least, sacri- 
fice his life for Sicily. 

It struck me tliat they might surely risk 100,000 francs for 
the conqueror of Calataflmi and Mihuszo. But 1 am only a poet, 
and the Duke le la Verdura is a syndic ; two conditions in 
life which are no way akin to each other. I at once tele- 
graphed Garibaldi that the mnniciiifd authorities had refused 
me the money, and received from him forthwith this reply : 

H 2 
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— " Make your arrangements respeeting the letter of credit 
with I)e Pretis.” 

I applied aceordingly to M. dc Pj ctis, who opened a credit 
in my favour for GO, 000 francs. 

I was to take to Prance with me a young artillery oflicor, 
Eognetta, son of tlie celebrated physician of that name. He 
had been directed to purchase revolvers at Liege wliile I under- 
took to proceed to Marseilles to buy muskets and rifles there. 

We missed the steamer which goes direct from Palermo to 
Genoa, owing to the indifference of the Prench consul, cer- 
tainly the most whimsical consul I ever met with, and 1 have 
known a great many oddities among those oflicials in my time. 

As we wished to lose no time, we went immediately on board 
the yacht again, and directed our course to Messina. If \vc 
could only reach that town, before the following Sunday, we 
should be able to start by the steamer for Marseilles direct 
the same evening. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE TAKING OF MESSINA. 

Messina, Atignst, 

We made the passage from Palermo to Messina in thirty- 
two hours. When we arrived before Milazzo it was pitch 
dark, witli most aw'fii) weather. sent a boat off to in- 
ouire al'tcr Garibaldi, and beard that he liad sf^arted two 
days before for Messina. Two hours were lost by this delay ; 
but during the interval the weather became quite calm. 

We were about to make sad at two o’clock in the morning, 
when we descried the lanterns of a steamer coming round the 
point of Cape Ilasocolmo. The steersman signalled accordingly 
to the mate ; but, as a collision seenied scarcely to be appre- 
heiided iu the vast bay of Milazzo, we took no more notice of 
the steamer, but sailed on slowly, with both our own lanterns lit. 
All in a moment a dark mass, enveloped in a cloud of smoke, 
approached within flfty yards of us, and, passing across our 
bows, made a semicircular bend round the yacht, then putting 
about ship, came right athwart our starboard. 

“The steamer ! the steamer I” cried the sailor on watch. 

“Luff! luff!” then shouted the mate. 

Although this order was at once complied with, before it 
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could be fully executed, the steamer was down upon us. The 
scene that took place at this moment was indescribable. 

Tiie yacht was lifted up like a feather, and a sharp cracking 
noise ensued. 1 was lying on dcck^ and was instantly covered 
with water. The steersman was violently thrown down, while 
the mate was tossed six or seven feet in the air; our square- 
sail-yard was split ; our spanker-boom bent like a reed, and 
our mainsail was torn to shreds. The stem of the yacht 

1 )luiiged into the water, and came up streaming wet. On 
)oard the steamer it was thought she had run us down, but 
she pui-sucd her course as if nothing had happened. 

It was a sort of Neapolitan joke ; that was all ! Our yacht 
was recognized as having taken pai*t in the aiiiiir at Miluzzo : 
and accordingly it was detiermineu to sink us. It took us until 
daybreak to repair our damages, for many things on board were 
broken, — but 1 uckily nothing of vital importance. W e replaced 
our mainsail by our trysail, and, fortunately for us, we had two 
sets ol' jib and spankerbooms. The calm stilb continued, and it 
was not until noon that a light breeze and the current together 
lielncd us on towards the straits. 

On reaching the I'aro of Messina, a fine sight met our gaze. 
A battery of three pieces of ordnance had been constructed ; 
aud I counted one hundred and sixty-eight boats on the beach, 
all ready for lauding troops, each of them able to hold twenty 
men. But the number should have been quadrupled. 

As wc approached Messina, we could sec the Neapolitan 
sentinels walking backwards and forwards on the ramparts of 
the fort frontiiijj the sea; while, on a plain behind the 
citadel, level with the sea, we observed bodies of cavalry and 
infantry mana’uvring. 

The Neapolitans, as is well known, manoiuvre surprisingly 
well. In fact they have maumuvred so very cleverly, that 
they have contrived to shut themselves up in the citadels of 
Messina and Syracuse. 

As soon as we reached Messina, our first visit was to 
Garibaldi. The tears flowed down his face, when I told him of 
the answer given me by the Duke de la Verdura. On ^vert- 
inff to this he remarkea, with a sigh ; “ Well; if I am killed, it 
wul not be for their account, but for the liberty of the world.” 
Then, referring to the mission I had undertaxen, he added. 
“ Start off, Dumas, as soon as yon can ; but return with equal 

be back again in 

a fortnight, but not a day sooner." 

“With the arms?” 

“Yes; although I may have to pay rather dearer for them. 
I give you my word that I shall return by the steamer of 
Tuesday fortnight.” 


General,” replied I, “ I can manage to 
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“Very well ! If it be so, I will wait for you before I go to 
Calabria, and we will make our entrance there with your 
muskets and rifles.” 


The surrender of the fori of Milazzo, and the capture of 
Messina, had taken place during my voyage to Palermo, The 
following arc the details which I collected, in connection with 
this doume event. The day after our departure from Milazzo. 
a French screw steamer, the Protis. Captain Salvi, ancliored 
in the roads, cari7ing provisions on board for the Neapolitan 
army. The captain was quite ignorant of the battle of 
Milazzo, and the blockade of the fort. He replied to the 
boat that came out to hail him, that he was quite ready to take 
orders from the commandant of Milazzo, and to hold his cargo 
at his disposal. “ JBut,” said they, to his great astonishment, 
“Garibaldi is in command here.” This was rather embar- 
rassing ; but thdUPrcnch flag protected the vessel, and she 
remained in the harbour awaiting events. 

On the evening of the arrival of the Protis^ two other French 
screw clippers, the Charles Martel and the Stella^ anchored 
before Milazzo, ^ith the same intention and purpose as 
the Protis. 

Early on the morning of the 23rd, the Monette, Commander 
Boyer, coming from Naples, anchored in the harbour. An 
interview at once took place between General Garibaldi and 
Commander Boyer. The position of the French transports in 
the service of the King of Naples being fully guaranteed, this 
superior officer, wdio had dispatches for Messina, was enabled 
to i)roceed thither. He did not leave, however, until he had, 
from a feeling of humanity, requested the captain of the Protis 
to offer his mediation towards a ncgociation between General 
Garibaldi and the commandant of the citadel. 

The position of General Hosco was certainly very critical ; 
his garrison, composed of 5,600 men, being shut up in a fort 
without any sort of provisions. He could consequently hardly 
hope for an honourable c^itulatioii. 

After h^-ving obtained General Garibaldi’s assent, the captain 
of the Protis went to the citadel with a flag of truce, and was 
introduced, with a bandage over his eyes, to General Bosco. 
At first General Bosco was very reserved, but when he found 
that Captain Salvi was a Frenchman he became more com- 
mnuicativc, and did not dissimulate that he was quite ready to 
enter into some arrangement, as long as its conditions were 
honourable for himself and for lus troops. 

Tlie following, although not exactly the text, contains the 
substance of the letter given to the captain of the Protis^ ad- 
dressed to General Garibaldi 
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“ Tlic general commanding the fortress of Milazzo, from 
feelings of humanity, which he'anprecialcs as much as Gtmcral 
Garibiildi, and desiring above an to prevent useless bloodshed 
would not object to surrender the fort on honourable terms, 
provided they should be approved of by his government. He 
admits that the actual position of tlie citadel is, without being 
desperate, rather critical ; it still olfers resources, however, to 
a resolute general with determined troops.” General Eosco 
also gave the captain of the Proiis a letter for the King of 
Naples. Captain Salvi then retired, but the General would not 
permit his eyes to he bound, as had been done on his entrance. 

Directly after the interview, tlie Charles Martel and the 
Btella sailed for Messina, while the Frotis remained in the 
harboiLT to aw^ait the issue of the iieg:oeiatiou just entered 
upon. The commandant of the MouHte^ feeling rather anxious, 
liad only touched at Messina, and then steamed back towards 
Milazzo. In so doing he crossed the Charles Martel and the 
Stella without knowing tliat they had Icf^hat station, nnd 
without chancing to meet them. * 

It was about four o’clock when he arrived in sight of 
Milazzo, and on a nearer approach he was no little astonished 
at seeing there four Neapolitan frigates under steam, and one 
of them bearing an admiral's flag. 

Amongst the several coiijeclurcs this unlooked-for circum- 
stance gave rise to, it was thought by some on board that 
troops were landing, while otiujrs believed it to be nothing 
more than the revictualliug of the garrison ; but, at any rate, 
sou\e sort of cannonade was expected. It was, however, not 
difficult to observe, with the telescope, that Garibaldi had 
made all nc<'xlful preparations to resist any aggressive attempt 
that might be made against him. 

The drums of the Garibaldiaiis had beaten tlio "assembly,” 
find a battery of six guns, which seemed to have sprung up 
by encliantnicnt, had been planted on the quay at the loot of the 
Citadel, while another of two pieces could be seen at the end 
of the bay at the mouth of the river. These two batteries 
were so placed as to give a cross fire. 

The two high towers on the summit of the peninsula, which 
]iad at the outset fallen into the hands of General Garibaldi, 
had their four guns also pointed towards the Neapolitan 
squadron. All these warlike arrangements could not fail to 
lead to some res^t. The admiral’s frigate had a flag of truce 
hoisted at her mizen. 

Such was the aspc<;t of affaii’S when. the Memette quietly 
anchored by the side of the ProtUs, 

The Neapolitan squadron had evidently a plenipotentiary 
on board ; m fact, the negociations were terminated by seven 
o’clock, and the captain oi the Protis then received orders to 
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start directly for Messina, in order to assemble the Chrirks 
Martely tlic Stella^ and the Imperatrice Eugenie^ &c., that 
these vessels mig:ht be present at the immediate evacuation of 
Milazzo. At two o'clock in the morning the Mouettc got up 
steam in readiness for her return to Messina. 

As to the terms of the capitulation, the conditions at first 
imposed by General Garibaldi were, as I was told, as follow : — 
“ The garrison to be prisoners of war, but the officers to be at 
liberty to proceed to their homes with their arms and 
bag£;iigc.” 

The following conditions were, however, eventually agreed 
to on both sides : — “ The troops to march out with their arms 
and baggage, but without cartrid^s; and the stores and 
munitions of .war in the citadel to be divided equally between 
the besiegers and the besieged.** 

And now as respects Messina. On the 22nd, the mcn-of- 
war stationed in ^le harbour of Messina were requested by 
General Clary to Wange their anchorage, so as not to be in 
the way of either the offensive or the defensive operations on 
the part of the citadel. Immcduitely consequent upon the 
evacuation of the harbour by the ships of war, a general panic 
and fiight ensued on the part of all those who had not yet 
left the town. 

The mass of this unfortunate population was packed together 
on the east coast of the Straits of Messina, some under tents 
made of rags, others in all sorts of boats, where women and 
cliildrcn were crowded to such an extent, that in one small 
fpdley 1 counted twcnty-ci^ht women and the same number of 
children. Those who were m kilter circumstances had already 
fied into the country, and the town itself was as silent as the 
tomb, — a silence only broken by the watch-cries of the Nea- 
politan sentinels, and by the musket-shots which they fired at 
random at all who appeared in the streets. 

The harbour, also, w'as almost as much deserted as the 
town; for the few Neapolitan corvettes still remaining were 
preparing to move off, 'so tliat the only vessel left in the harbour 
was tlie Mouette^ which, having to take in coal, was moored off 
Terra Nova. 

The days of the 24th and 25th passed by in the same manner, 
without any remarkable incident, but it was tolerably evident 
that a battle was imminent, from the designs manifested by 
General Clary, a desperate contest was indeed to be expectea. 
In fact, the Neapohton troops were in possession of all the 
mouutaiii crests which surrounded Messina. 

Artillery, cavalry, and engineers were all there to give 
efficiency and scope for the operations of the royal army ; but, 
withal, the mountain brought forth only a mouse. Towards 
seveu o'clock r.Ai. on the 25th, a slight engagement took place 
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beiwcm the advanced posta of the Neapolitans and some 
guerillas under a i)artisan leader named Interdonato^ although 
orders had been issued to avoid coming to blows. 

This engagement led to the expectation that an action of 
importance would take place on the following day; but at 
sunrise it was fpund that the Neapolitans had re-entered the 
town ; the Picciotti cousequeutlv withdrew into the ravines^ 
which they were to occupy, ana there to await orders. At 
length the evacuation of the harbour commenced. This evacu- 
ation, the conditions of which appear like a puzzle, was 
doubtless the simple result of the capitulation of Milazzo. 

In giving up claims he might reasonably have insisted on, 
the general of the independent army had reserved to himself 
the greater advantage resulting from the evacuation of Mes- 
sina. By way of compensation for wmving the terms first de- 
manded By him, the garrison of Milazzo thus became the 
ransom of Messina. . 

On the 26th. the foreign inen-of-;kvar re-entered the harbour, 
and the population began to return to the town. Geneml 
decrees emanating from General Garibaldi, restored public 
tranquillity ; everv attempt to endanger personal safety was 
severely punished; a national guard was organized, which 
occupied tile posts lately abandoned by the Neapolitan army ; 
and every one, conquerors and conquered, embraced one 
another with emulous fervour in the public streets. 

The definitive signature of the truce did not, however, take 
.lilace until the 28th. The royal troops, who continued to 
occupy the citadel, and the Garibaldians to hold the town, 
uiuiiially agreed to abstain from all hostilities during a certain 
interval of tune ; and a renewal was to be announced at least 
fort.y* eight hours beforehand. 

On Sunday, the 29th of August, I embarked on board the 
rmmlippe for Marseilles. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

lUE EEAFOLITAKS. 

Bay of Naples, 31 ^ 1 ^ July, 

To all those who have previously visited Naples, one thing 
is very evideut on returning to it now : that it is very much 
changed. In proof of this assertion, let me relate what hap- 
pened to me-'to me, who had the honour of being condemned 
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to the galleys for four years by liis Majesty King Ferdinand. 
Scarcely had the Pausilippe cast anchor in tlic port, when 
some of the people of the city made their way on deck, and 
one amongst them, judging probably by my countenance tliat 
I must be a patriot, asked me. in a loud voice; “'Wliere is 
Garibaldi, sir ? AVhen will Garibaldi bo here P We are waiting 
for him.** 

Knowing Naples and its ways so tliovoughly, 1 concluded 
that my questioner was iwobably a spy desirous of drawing 
out my opinions, and that it was of course perfectly useless to 
make him any reply. So I conlined myself to saying 
capisco," as distinctly as possible. The man then turned to 
one of my fellow' travellers, and repiiaicd tlie same question. 

While 1 was listening to tlm answer he w'ould make, a 
gentleman standing by took liis liat olf to me, and when 1 
asked him to what 1 was indebted for tliat honour, he asked 
me, in his turn, Are you not M. Alexandre Dumas P’* 

“ Certainly I am,” said 1 ; “ but with whom have I the 
honour of conversing P ’* 

“ Sir, I am ^’J^***, an agent of police.” 

It was now my turn to take oJT my hat. “ Sir,** said T. 
" 1 would observe to you that 1 am here under protection of 
the French flag, and that if you are come to aiTcst me ’* 

“ Arrest you, sir ! you, the author of the Corricolo, the 
Speromret and the CapiUtine Arena ? Why, sir, my cluldrcn 
learn French from your works. Arrest you! why, w;hat an 
opinion you must have; of us. ^My object is very different 
indeed. 1 considered it my duty to conic here and invite 
you to land,*’ 

"And here is my boat at your service, my dear M. Dumas,*’ 
said a second geutlemuii, taking liis hat off (piitc as politely as 
the other. 

“I’ardoii me, sir, but to whom am I indebted for this 
obliging offer J*” 

"I am tlic^' commissioner of police for llio harbour, sir. 
Pray do Hot refuse me: niy wife wishes parficiilarly to niako 
your acquaintance. Tlie other day your Monte Oristo was 
played at the theatre of the ‘ Florcutiiu's,’ and met with the 
greatest success. Let me beg yon to come, sir.” 

“Gentlemen, J have tw'o reasons for not availing myself 
of your invitation. The first is, that J am condemned 
to four years in the galleys the moment I set my foot in 
Naples ” 

"Well, indeed, sir, you need have no fear on that score now. 
If it were publicly kiiov^ that you were in the liarbour, you 
would be soon carried off in triumph.” 

"The second reason is, that 1 promised Garibaldi that I 
would not enter Naples except with him.” 
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"And when do you think he will be here, sir?” said the 
commissioner, in the most eugadn;? manner. 

" In a fortnight, or three weeks at the latest.” 

"So much the better!” exclaimed both the two police 
agents. “Every one here is impatiently waiting for him.” 

I made no rejoinder to this. 

" You know, sir,” continued one of the agents, “ ihat your 
letter about Mihizzo reached us yesterday, by way of Leghorn. 
Oh sir, wluit a sensation it created 1 One printer struck off 
10,000 copies, and when you have landed you will hear it 
cried about the streets of Naples.” 

1 was now forced to condescend somewhat, and said, in 
reply, "Well, sir, if you arc as much a Garioaldian as you 
seem to be, 1 will show you something which will much 
gratify you ; it is an admirable portrait of Garibaldi.” 

1 then showed my interlocutor a splendid photograph of the 
G('neral, the sight of which almost brought tears to his eyes. 

“ Oh sir,” said he, “ we have here nothing but the most 
execrable portraits of the General^ and yet even these fetch 
extravagant prices.” 

" Well, then,” replied T, " 1 have a great mind to have this 
engraved, and to present it as a patriotic gift to the city of 
Naples.” 

‘0^>ut why make a gift of it, sir, when yon may reckon with 
certainty on selling them at your own price ? ” 

1 was now becoming tlioroughly weary of my companions, 
and could find no other means of getting rid of them, but by 
saying pointedly that I was waiting for some one, and could 
not possibly land just now. The two agents then retii*ed, with 
repeated assurances of their sincere regret. 

This is a tvpc of Naples as it is. Every one there is a Garibal- 
diau now ; the very police agents, even ; and it may he readily 
supposed that those who wish to keep tlieir places when the 
GciKiial comes to Naples arc gi'ciiter Garibmdiaus than any- 
one else. -In fact, the proclamation of the Constitution pio- 
duced an effect which he who ))roelaimed it little expected. 
Everyone now speaks aloud that wish that he before scarcely 
even ventured to entertain in thought. That wish, that all 
had so much at heart, was annexation to the kingdom of 
Victor Emmanuel; and they longed to utter, "Long live 
Garibaldi and Italy I ” Such was the effect produced by pro- 
mulgating the constitution j IVancis 11. evidently had good 
advisers when he published it. 

It produced, also, many other effects. It created the national 
guard, which last Sunday fraternized with the army, and cried 
out in the public streets — "Long live Garibaldi and United 
Itidy ! ” 

It also established the right of citizens to meet togetlier'; 
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and this was turned to account by causing people to conspire 
in favoui* of King Victor Emmanuel. 

It also led to the return of many exiles who, by revealing 
all the hardships they had suffered through banishment, 
increased, if it were i>ossible, the hatred that Francis II. had 
already inspired. This petty tyrant, at the instigation of the 
(luccii-mother, tried hard to set on foot a reactionary movc- 
nieiit on the 15th July last. 

The grenadiers of the royal ^ard, allowed to walk about 
with their sw 9 rds. threw themselves on the people, and ordered 
lliern to exelaim, ‘‘Long live the king!” but at Naples, as at 
Palermo, they onlj replied, “Long live King Victor Emma- 
nuel!” Upon tins the grenadiers drew their swords, and as 
many as sixty citizens were wounded, and live or six actually 
killed. The only punishment the regiment reeeived for this 
wanton act of cruelty was an order for them to be sent to 
Portici. The king’s punishment for this same act will probably 
be his being sent to Trieste. 

The news of the surrender of Messina arrived here yesterday, 
and was cried about the streets. As it hai)pcns to be the 
fete of the queen-mother to-day, in honour of which guns 
are now being fired all round us, some confusion is occasioned 
by this. 

When the exiles returned, their instructions, which, we may 
presume, had been given them hy M. de Cavour, w^ore to effect 
a revolution without the aid of Garibaldi. Put such a thing 
was at once seen to be impossible, and M. de Cavour must be 
content to see the revolution effected by Garibaldi, and with 
Garibaldi. 

At Naples, as everywhere else, the effect of his name is quite 
magical. The soldiers here, wlio fought against him at Cala- 
tadmi, report that Garibaldi is eight feet high, that, during 
the battle, he received one hundred and fifty calls in his red 
shirt, and that, after tljc battle, on bis shaking this wondrous 
garment, all the balls fell out at bis feet 1 

When the constitution was proclaimed, no one relied on the 
good faith of the King of Naples; consequently not a shout 
was raised, not a flag was displayed, nor was there even a 
cockade worn. The la^aroni were the flrsi to rise ; they went 
to all the police oflices, burnt their furniture and papers, but 
avoided pillage. A lazzaronc carried off a paillasse for (the 
purpose of feeding the fire, when a poor old woman, who was 
passing by, said to him cntreatingly, “Instead of burning 
that, give it me.” The man was about to yield to ber request, 
when nis comrade told him that the paillasse in question was 
to be burnt, not given away. It was accordingly thrown into 
the fire, while those engaged in the act clubbed together to 
buy the poor old woman a new paillasse. 
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The exiles on their return were quite surprised at tlic pro- 
gress made by the lazzaroni. One of these emigrants told me, 
that wishing to nay a man for carrying two muskets from the 
guard-house to his own lodgings, the bearer refused to accept 
ally money, saying that he also was anxious to be at the ser- 
vice of his country. 

Within the recolleetiou of the oldest lazzaroni such an 
answer has never been known to be given by any member 
of tliat honourable body. 

These men had some sport in hunting out the «^/m, when they 
found that francis 11. had abandoned his police to them ; but 
in their pursuit, they did not seek to assassinate them, roast, 
or cat them, as they are said to have done in 1798. They 
contented themselves by giving them up to the soldiers, and 
thev were tJien sent out of the country. 

• Two linndi'ed and fifty of these Mrri were sent to Capua, 
and among them was the hangman of iNaplcs and his assistant 
functionary, whose oHice it is to pnlkthc legs of malefactors at 
their execution. A few collisions took place, but they resulted 
in bringing about a better understanding amongst the popu- 
lation at large, and even in the army. The Swiss and the 
Bavarians atiaeked a post of the national guard at Avellino, 
and drove them out m the first instance; but, on being 
reinforced by some more of their comrades, and some mounted 
carabineers, tlie national guards took the offensive, and in their 
turn drove tlie Swiss and Bavarians out of Avellino. A few 
days ago, a performance took place for the benefit of the 
returned emigrants; the ball was crammed, and the receipts 
amounted to 1,800 francs. 

Seven or eiglit large newspapers have recently started into 
existence at Nandesj five ot these have reprinted in their 
columns “ Tlie Memoirs of Garibaldi,” from my pen, published 
originally in the Hicch; and yet each of these scribes writes at 
the top of his papers, that these memoirs are 1m own private 
property. Thus, journals which have only sprung up yesterday 
are as accomplished liars as if they had existed for lialj a 
century. Wliat a hopeful augury for the future civilization of 
Naples ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A KING WHO TAKES HIMSELF OFF. 

Bat of Naples, "IWi August. 

Here ] am once more, on board the PausUippef off Naples ; 
but, between tlie date ol’ tl»is letter and the preccdiiijj one, i 
have paid a visit to Marseilles, where 1 stayed six days. 

I had at first reckoned upon purchasing there muskets of 
the new pattern, from the government establishment ; but just 
as they were about to close with my offer, official interference 
stopped it altogether. I was therefore obliged to look to my 
friend Zaoue, and through him 1 obtained ],(X)0 muskets and 
550 rifles, for the sum .of 91,000 francs (£3,f)40). Rognetta 
has proceeded to Liege with 7,000 francs to buy revolvers. 

I gave Zaou4 a bill of exchange for 40,000 francs, payable at 
Messina ; and as the Fausilime, M'Jiich was to start on Thurs- 
day, the Otii, would not take the arms on board, 1 was oblig(*d 
to start without them. They are to follow, or, perhaps, pre- 
cede me, to Messina, by the regular paeket. 

"Yesterday, two passenger- boats, in the bay of Cl vita 
Vecchia, presented rather a singular appearance. The first of 
these, the (Mrinal, a ship coming from Naples, had on board 
Eilaiigieri, I)uke of Sangro, Prince Zurlo, Vicenzo Zurlo, a 
frieiicl of the Prince of Aquila, Sabona, the Sicilian re-action- 
ist, Marquis Tommasi (who must not be confounded with 
Doctor Tommasi), the Prince of Centola Doria, the Duke of 
Sau-Oesario, and, lastly, Madame Tadolini. 

■ The other, the PausiliWy a ship proceeding to Naples, had 
on board, besides myself, Luigi Mezzacapo, a Piedmontese 
general, Doctor Tommasi, (Jhevalier Andrew Aquaviva, 
Chevalier Capecclai-o, Giuseppe Rotoli, ex-minister of the 
Sicilian government, and, lastly. La Cecilia, tlie historian and 
novelist. This crossing flight and return had been occasioned 
by a report that Garibaldi had landed in Calabria. 

We will first speak of the fugitives. It appears, whole 
classes of these are escaping from Naples as fast as possible. 

On the 28th of June, the lowest class of rogues, soirri and 
assassins, headed the flight. Sixteen or seventeen of these 
fellows were killed, and the rest sent to Capua. Then came 
the higher class of rogues, chiefly police functionaries of “ bad 
eminence.” 

Nunziante, a son of the general who ordered Murat to be 
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shot, is now forced to give up his sulphur mines at Vulcano, 
as well as his beautiful new palace of Santa Maria di Capclla. 
It is true that, on leaving, he wrote a letter of remonstrance 
— in th(; lone of a persecuted patriot— in which he aimed one 
of his shafts at Fumigicri, the minister of war. a hrst-ratc 
man, whatever people may choose to say, and who is the son 
of the famous publicist, Gaetano Eilangieri. 

After the massacres of 1799, Gaetano Filangieri and his 
brother came to Paris, and were presented to Bonaparte, then 
first consul. He authorised their admission, free of expense, 
into the PrytamSe. Gaetano served as a captain at Auslerlitz, 
and afterwards as a major in Murat’s army in Spain. He was 
wounded at the Panaro, became a general, and was decorated 
by Murat. In 1821 the light of his star began to pale ; it was 
veiled behind the clouds of suspicion. The officers of the guards, 
then under his orders, refused to fight against the Austrians ; 
he did not shoot them, however, for their disobedience. He 
fell under disgrace until 1830, at which period he was again 
received into favour, and endeavoured to reconstruct a liberal 
ministry, and to make a patriot of the king : but all his efforts 
failed. Tiiis was the first year of the reign of Ferdinand II. ; 
King Bomba, tliat tiger-wolf, Ibc type of cunning and fero- 
city, cajoled him. He soon resigned, but still kept the 
command of the engineers and the artiUcry ; and during the 
stormy year 1 848, kept beating about in indecision, until, out 
of jealousy towards Pepe, who had been sent in his place 
to Loni hardy, lie was induced to lean towards the reactionist 
party; and, after Ihe 15ili of May, 1848, the critical period of 
the reaction in Paris, A^ienua, and Naples, lie boldly declared 
bimsclf for that party, and afterwards remained true to the 
principle. He commanded the corps (Varmee which was 
ordered to retake Messina, and proceeded to bombard that 
city with the artillery he had himself organized, and thus 
gamed for his king the merited epithet of “ Bomba.” He 
reccmqucrcd Sicily the followiug year, and became its viceroy 
and held tliat higii office until i855, when he was replaced 
by tlie Prince of Castelcicala, in whose apartment, as I have 
already stated, I wrote ray account of Garibaldi’s rcceut 
triumplis. 

I may as well mention here that the Prince of Castelcicala 
—a brave soldier, who was forced to wear a silver plate on his 
head in consequence of a wound he had received at W aterloo 
— was the son of the Inquisitor of 1799. 

As a minister of state under Francis, Filangieri dissatisfied 
every body, and became celebrated officially, solely by his 
famous decree against the dcsecratifui of the theatre of Sail 
Carlo, through the practice of depositing filth in front of 
it. At length he resigned in due form, on account of the 
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rejection, as he allepfcd, of a conslitiilioii wliich lie had 
offered to the kiiif' at the be^iiimig of the year. He showed 
us this same constitution, which he carefully keeps about him 
as a kind of safeguard, and said it was the identical one that 
the king threw in his face, with the pithy exclamation, “ I 
would rather die than grant it.” 

Tlic king has. nevertheless, granted a constitution, and is 
not yet dead ; but it must be admitted that it has mightily 
disa^eed with him. 

“I wish you all a pleasant ioumey. gentlemen: your pru- 
dence is very^co^mendable. ^uaribalm slcpt^^at^Kcf||io^the 

^here are four different parties at H^les. The strongest 
being in favour of annexation through Garibaldi. A smaller 
party is in favour of annexation through Cuvour. Another, 
smaller still, is the party of Prince Napoleon. Lastly, there 
is a party so utterly insimiificant, that it may be deemed 
almost microscopic— that of Francis II. 

This last par^, by its fussy agitation, does its best to make 
people aware of its existence. It directs the movement of 
soldiers to and fro. between Cape Miceno and Salerno ; it 
orders purchases of revolvers to be made at Marseilles ; it 
contrives to despatch cases of arms to the Count of Anuila. 
under the cover of perfumery and hardware ; and it has ordered 
kepis, similar to those worn by the civic ^ard, to be made, so 
that its Sicilian ihirn may be enabled, when required, to 
intermingle with the national mditia. All this is known well 
enough, and people laugh at it. 

But the eyes of all are now fixed on Garibaldi— that second 
Colossus of Rhodes, with one leg on Vesuvius and the other 
on Pausilippe, and between which all ships pass, whether 
coming from Rome or from Messina. The strangest reports 
are current about him. Re is considered capable of every- 
thing. All Naples is convinced that he was in the harbour 
a week ago on board the Adelaide; moreover, that he had 
an interview with Villamarina, and that the conferenee lasted 
six hours. I fully believe this report to be untrue. If 
he had come to the port a week ago, he would have landed, 
and from that time there would have been no longer a King 
of Naples. It is generally felt that his coming will suffice to 
put to fiighi the last phantom of Bourbon royalty. 

This is all the news that has reached me up to half-past 
nine a.m. ; but 1 expect some friends who live m Naples, and 
1 will finish this letter under their dictation. 


Garibaldi has not landed as these bulletin-makers prptciid: 
but has sent Misori, colonel of the Guides, to prepare the road 
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for liirn heforcliaud — llic same brave man wbo saved the 
geiicrars life at Milazzo. 

Misori, after embarking at the Faro, crossed the straits, 
and then landed, between Scylla and Villa San (iiovauni, with 
153 men, and forthwith made his way through the mountains. 
The news of his hmding was convej^cd to the king by Pia- 
nclli, the minisler of war, to whom it liad been transmitted 
by telegraph from Keggio ; but Francis 11. had already 
received the iutelligence by a direct telegram. The young 
king, without losing liis conii)osurc. showed great ajstonish- 
ment at the news. He said that he had been distinctly 
assured, both by France and Piedmont, that Garibaldi should 
not be allowed to cross the straits, and it was owing to his 
reliaiiee on this promise that he had been induced to yield 
bis assent to tiu; abandonment of Sicily. 

lie s(;nt oil, in all baste, for M. Prenier, wbo, on his part, 
rernsed to take the responsibility of the alleged promise tnade 
1o the king ; averring that it had not been made to his know- 
ledge. Francis 11., after rellect-ingd'or an instant, said, appeal- 
ingly, to M. llreiiiei* '‘Will you advise me what to dor*” 

“Sire,’* replied M.Breiuer, “since your majesty does 
me the honour of a.sking my advice, 1 beg In state that, were 
I ill your nlaee, 1 would ]>lacc myself at ilie liead of my army, 
and marcli out against' Garabaldi, leaving the pixiviiico of 
Salerno iu charge; of General Pianelli, and the town of Naples 
under the protection of t he national guard. The presence of 
your majesty iu Calabria would prevent any attempt at defec- 
tion iu your army, and would also tend to encourage the troops 
to fight. Ill case of defeat the town of Naples would be spared, 
and the king could then proceed either to Trieste or to Vienna; 
thus Icaviiif^ on the last page of Jiis history a just claim to the 
gi’atitudc ot the Neapolitan people.” 

The king continued to reflect a little longer, and then said, 
“ After the first success that I may gain, 1 wall do what you 
advise ; but that is an essential preliminary .” 

The ministers, with the exception of I’iiiuclli, learned the 
news of the landing only when it became known to the public 
voice. They were tlicii sitting in council. Liborio Komauo, who 
was the first to speak, thus addressed his colleagues : “ As the 
circumstances are so serions, and must ultimately become 
move so, I think that we ou^ht, in our character of I'espousible 
ministers, to require of the king that wc should be consulted and 
heard on every point respecting the war.” 

Spinclli, the presideiit^j having been intrusted with tlie 
trails mission of this opinion to the king, forthwith pro- 
ceeded 1o the palace, aneV communicated to the king the object 
of his mission. 

“ Tell the ministers,” replied the king, “ that by theconsti- 

I 
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luiiou of ISiS, I am empowered to make peace and war, as I 
please, and that I intend to maintain my right.” 

When this reply was made known to the ministers, llomano 
proposed to tender Ids resignation; Be Martino ana Garafalo 
did the same ; but Spinelb, Lanzelli, and Pianelli were of a 
different opinion, llomano then offered to draw up an ad* 
dress, requiring the king not to suffer Naples and the neigh> 
bouring countiy to become the theatre of war. Jlomano was 
then requested to make a rough draught of the proposed 
address; his colleagues declaring that they could not cxjsrcss 
their opinion until they had read it, in all such cases the form 

“ff yo?^ will not sign the address,” said Romano. “I will 
sign it alone, carry it to the palace, and place it in tlic king’s 
hands myself.” 

This is a tolerably accurate account of the political events 
that occurred on the day of the 12th August. 

On the morning of the same day orders were given to com- 
plete the arrangements for the despatch of a force of 30,000 
men into Calabria. The merchants have all placed their goods 
and money on some of the ships in the harbour, paying at the 
rate of one and a half per thousand for insurance. 


General de Rencdictis, father of the captain of engineers 
who was the first to go over to Garibaldi, has sent a despatcli 
from Giulia Nova, stating that, having been informed by tele- 
graph from Brindisi that an Italian fleet was cruising aloii" 
the coast of Les Pouilles and the Abriizzi, he had changed 
liis base of operation by removing his trows to Pescara, and 
by establishing his head-quarters at Giulia Nova. 

Another despatch of yesterday, dated from Palina^ and signed 
by Geper^ Melendez, announces that the Neapolitan cniiscr 
cqimnanded by Salazar, by keeping between Villa San Giovanni 
and Reggio, has prevented fifty boats laden with troops from 
leaving the Paro. He adds, that if he were guaranteed 
that no landing would be effected for the' next two niglits, 
he could, with his forces, destroy the Garibaldians already 
landed, as well as the bands of Calabrians which were in- 
creasing at a tenfold rate. Last night he slates that they 
consumed no less than forty-three sheep. 

A third despatch from the captain of the merchant ship, the 
Thuve, employed in the service of the Neapolitan government, 
and engaged in towing two large ships laden with coal, bound 
for Messina, states that he has been forced to fire three guns 
at a flotilla sailing towards the coast of Calabria, in order to 
open a passage through them. 
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1 must not forget to nicntion that General Bartolo Mtirra, 
who lately cominfunlcd a division in Calabria, having sl ated in 
one of the orders of tlic day that he regretted lie had to com- 
mand the same troops lie hail under him at Palenno, where 
they conducted themselves more like brigands than soldiers, 
has been arrested by order of the king, and sent to the fort of 
St. Elmo, Avherc he is still confined. 

The battery belonging to ihc Bavarians, who, contrary to the 
10th article of the constitution, have not been disbanded, was 
rcmoA’^cd yesterday to the ^rracks at the gates of the town in 
the quarter of the Grand!, which steyi has considerably aug- 
mented the general alarm. The 5,000 men composing the 
foreign legion arij still at Noccra. 

The elections are to take nlacc, should time permit, on 
Sunday, the 19tb. In all probability the revolution will break 
out here on the Saturday, and Garibaldi himself will head the 
electors. Meanwhile, two electoral councils have been formed ; 
the one at the Calabritto Palace, presided over by Pietro Leo- 
pardi, and the other at the suburb dellc Campanc alia Tdedo, 
with Orionzo Costa, the celebrated naturalist, for its president. 
These two committees have presented almost identical lists of 
candidates favourable to the unity of Italy ; Costa’s list, how- 
ever, is somewhat in advance of the other. The same com- 
mittees have opened a very active correspondence, and liavc 
seat commissioners to organize provincml committees ; they 
give the telegraph plenty of Avork. 

The government has ceased to take any part in the elections, 
and accordingly announced, on the 13th instant, to the super- 
intendents, that it had no candidates to put forward. 

The king is much alarmed at the two electoral com- 
mittees, particularly Costa’s, which he looks upon as (luitc 
Garibaldiaii. He AATnt out yesterday, after being secluded in 
liis palace for twenty days ; but it was merely to ride briskly 
up aud down the Chiaia, for e5fcrcisc. In all probability it will 
be liis last canter on that spot. This CAT-uing we start for 
Messina. 
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ClIAPTEE XVI. 

OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 

Messina, 15^4 August^ Evening, 

As wc passed before the Faro yesterday, we counted 
nearly two hundred boats drawn up in order on the beach, and 
protected by a battery of heavy guns which had been erected 
since my departure ; on the top of the battery floated the 
Piedmontese flag. 'iSvo Neapolitan steamers, the Fulminant 
and the Tancrede^ are cruising about the straits to prevent any 
attempts at landing on the coast. 

Scarcely had we dropped our anchor, when the captain of 
my yacht hastened on board the Fausilif^, to tell me an im- 
portant piece of news. This wonderful mtelligcnce was, that 
an aide-de-camp of the King of Piedmont had (5orac to for- 
bid Garibaldi’s landing in Calabria, and had ordered him, 
ill the name of Victor Emmanuel, to proceed to Turin, to give 
an account of his recent doings. This story set mo laughing 
oul right. The captain, then, in the most serious manner pos- 
sible, told me that the news must be auitc true, for he bad bad it 
from M. Poulard, the French consul. That, however, did not 
in the least change my opinion, for, according to my notion, 
diplomatic agents are the last to pick up accui'ate intelli- 
gence, and are usually the worst-informed as to events. 

“ M. Poulard knows so much about it,” said the captain, 
"that he even told me the name of the ship in which Gari- 
baldi was to retiini to Genoa.” 

" Well; and what may be the name?” 

“ The WaihingtonF 

"My dear captain, depend upon it that Garfbaldi would 
never have chosen a ship so named to make a retreat in; no, 
no ; you may be sure that Garibaldi has not gone to Genoa.” 

" At any rate,” continued the captain, who could hardly be 
led to doubt a report which emanated from the mouth of an 
official, “ no one knows where he is.” 

" Captain, in speaking of Caesar, Suetonius relates that : 

“ ' He neither annonneed on what days he would march, nor 
on what days he would fight ; he required all to be ready at 
any moment. He cautioned his troops ever to keep him in 
sight, but he would contrive to dissappear suddenly, cither in 
the day or the night time— going over a hundred miles in 
twenty-four hours— and then announce his presence by appear- 
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iug where he was least expected, with the effect of a clap of 
thunder.’ 

“Garibaldi, you sec, mywortliy captain, very inuc]i’*re- 
scniblcH Cspsar. — But, now let us talk about the Mfrse^'' 

This was the steamer by which my arms were to have been 
forwarded direct to Messina. While we were talking, the 
smoke of its funnel was visible on the other side of the light- 
house — it would therefore be sale in the Barbour in hall an 
hour. 

After this chat with my captain I left the Fausilijppe, and 
proceeded on board the Emma. 

Immediately my arrival at Messina became known, all my ac- 
q^iiitances there hastened to impart, to me the wonderful news 
trie captain had already told me ; but the more it was repeated 
the less inclined was 1 to believe it. 

One of my visitors, in order to overcome my obstinacy, 
told me emphatically that he had heard it from Garibaldi 
himself. This, indeed, looked like a clincher, and if any doubt 
remained in my mind, it was enough to dispel it. It then 
struck me that the general had purposely circulated this re- 
port in order to impose upon the Neapolitans, and thus be able 
to land at any place he pleased without their troubling them- 
selves about him. I recollected, moreover, that when I 
touched at Genoa, Bertani told me that luj was just going to 
take six thousand men to Garibaldi, and that on the ver>^ day 
after he had told me this he started with these men for Sar- 
dinia. 1 also remembered that two days after my arrival at 
Marseilles, 1 received a note from Bertani, couched in the 
following terms: — 

“ 1 am just going away. In my absence make your arrange- 
ments with my locum tenens” 

In all probability. Garibaldi had set out to meet these six 
thousand men either at Milazzo, Palermo, or Salerno. If he 
had really gone to Naples, or, rather, to the bay of Naples, on 
Ijoard tlie Piedmontese vessel the Adelaide^ he would have 
made himstelf acquainted with the spirit of the town, and in 
that case it was tolerably ccilain that he would land at Sapio 
or at Salerno, to avoid the necessity of crossing Calabria with 
his six thousand men ; <but I took care to keep these reflections 
to myself. If my conjectures were correct. Garibaldi would 
f<;el the more anxious it should be believed that he had gone 
to Genoa at the very time that he was closely approaching 
AJento or Basilicata. 

As the Mersey was now in port, and had now come to anchor, 
I was soon able to ascertain that the arms I had bought were 
on board. 

I still continued in on awkward position as respects this 
purchase, seeing that I had to meet a bill of 4«0,000 francs ; and 
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that as I had only about 10,000 francs on board the Emma^ if. 
was impossible for nie^ in Garibaldi’s absence, to do so. 

After making inquiries, 1 heard tliat Medici was, luckily, at 
Messina. This saved me. 

I hastened to him, and announced that 1 had brought with 
me a thousand muskets and five hundred and fifty rifles. 

“Have you any cartridges?” he asked, anxiously. 

“ Ten thousand.** 

“ And caps?” 

“ Fifty thousand.” 

“ Then,” said Medici, “we arc all right. We arc short of 
cartridges, and our caps are damp. We will at once pay you 
the 40,000 francs, and take possession of your arins.” 

“Are you going to land in Calabria ?” I inquired. 

“Why not?” 

“AVcIl, but what about this order summoning Garibaldi to 
Genoa?” 

Medici looked at me keenly, saying, “ Did you believe if. ?” 

“Not for a single moment.” . 

“Thai’s right.” 

“But where is the general?” 

“ Oh, no one know's his present wdicrcahouis : the day be- 
fore yesterday he went on hoard the Washimton ; he intmsied 
the command of the troops to Siriori, and then stari,od off. 

“ And have you received no news of him since ?” 

“ None at all, except that about half an hour ago I roorived 
m order telling me to be in readiness to start this evening.” 

“ For wliat place ?” 

“ 1 have not the slightest idea.” 

“ Well, don’t let us lose any time. My muskets and rifles 
may be useful to you; they must be at the custom-house 
by this time.” 

We then went to M. Pie, packet agent at Messina, and 
tlmrc we found the correspondent wlio had been commis- 
sioned to present the hill for payment. He was then taken to 
the office of the minister of finance, where the matter was set- 
tled ; in what manner 1 do not know—it was not my busi- 
ness ; the great point was to meet the bill, and that was done. 

Two hours afterwards Medici had the arms conveyed from 
the custom-house. 

As soon as this affair was quite concluded, 1 called a car- 
ris^e. and told the man to drive to the Faro. 

I aid not intend to stay long at Messina, as 1 felt convinced 
that Garibaldi either had a design on Sapri or Salerno ; nor 
did I know when 1 might return to the place, hut I had to pay 
two visits before my departure; the first was to Captain 
Arena, at the village of Della Pace, the same man who had 
the command of the little spero?iare on board of which 1 made 
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a voyage to Sicily in 1835 ; 1 next went to visit my old friend 
Paul dc Plottc, who had the command of the flotilla of boai s 
which 1 previously noticed when doubling the eastern cape of 
!Messiiia. 

On each of iny preceding visits to this town, I had made 
numerous inquiries about Captain Arena; but to all my ques- 
tions I could obtain nothing but very vague answers. The 
information I received about his son, as well as of our former 
pilot, was more precise. The former. 1 learned, had died as 
soon as he came of age ; and Muzio aid not live to become an 
old man. 

Oil this occasion, however^ 1 shriwcd so much perseverance, 
that the inhabitants of the village Della Pace, afler consulting 
together for some time, told me at last that Captain Arena 
was now Jiving with his wife and family in a house called 
“ Paradiso.** As I was at least a quarter of a league beyond 
l^aradiso, 1 continued my journey, resolving to pay it a visit on 
my return. 

The “ Faro/* or ligliiJiouse, with its camp of about twelve 
thousand men, presented a singular ap])earancc ; it must needs 
be termed a camp, as there is no other term to designate a 
large assemblage of armed men; but the word camp presents 
to the mind tlie idea of an inclosurc formed with trenches and 
palisades, and contabiing a certain number of tents or huts. 

Garibaldi’s camp afforded none of those comforts or advan- 
tages wliich arc generally met with in other camps. The 
gmicrul, being content to sleep on the naked ground in the 
field, or on the sand of the sea-shore, or even on the pavement 
ill the streets, using his saddle for his pillow, cannot compre- 
hend why soldiers can possibly want any better accommo- 
dation than he lias to put up with. 

His twelve thousand men arc scattered about this spot, and 
their red shirts dotting the landscape here and there, give it 
the appearance of a coriiffcld sprinkled over with poppies. 
They ai*e shoi-t of water, and what they have Is brackish, but 
what of that ? they can easily sweeten it wdth the wine of the 
country. 

Amon^t all these red-shirts I endeavoured to find out De 
Plotte ; he is well known to all through his being ever the 
first under fire ; but he was not then in the camp. 

On my return I paid a visit to Paradiso, in my way ; but 
was not lucky enough to find Joseph Arena at home. 1 found 
his wife there, however, whom I had not seen for five-and- 
twenty years : she was then a young mother suckling an infant 
of eight months old. She is now an old woman, and that 
infant lias probably grown up to be a fine young fellow. 

Madame Arena promised me that her husband should come 
and see me the next day, on board my yaclit. Accordingly, 
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on the following morning, when I went up on deck, the first 
person 1 saw w'as the worthy Captain Arena. IVenty-fivc 
years had given a tinge of grt^y to his locks and beard ; but bis 
countenance was little altered. It w’^as ever calm and cheer- 
ful. even in the midst of a storm, and why should it be lunv 
otherwise ? He had been steadily irirosperous : instead of pos- 
essing one vessel, he was now master of three. His ambitiou 
had never soared higher than this. He brought with liiin one 
of his old sailors, Giovanni, once the devoted admirer of all 
pretty girls and an expert dancer ; one who, at a pinch, could 
serve as cook also ; he was the sole survivor of our old crew. 

Giovanni had not made a fortune ; he picked up a livelihood, 
with the aid of an old patched boat (witn which liis torn trou- 
sers and a shirt in rags were quite in keeping), by such odrl 
jobs as he could pick up in the harbour. 

The poor fellow gave me an account of his misfortunes. One 
of his daughters had married seven or eight months ago a 
young fellow as poor as herself ; so poor, indeed, were they, 
that they could n<)t even afford to buy a mattress to sleep on. 

I could not resist giving poor Giovanni a mattress as well 
as a couple of louis. While I was indulging in pleasant 
recollections of old associates, my attention was drawn to the 
apnroacli of Paul de Plottc coming to greet me in his turn. 1 
liatt not seen Paul since 1848. His bcard^ and the hair of his 
liead, had turned grey; age appeared in his looks foo, but not 
in the same manner as with Captain Arena ; for the wrinkles 
with which his forehead was furrowed clearly iiidicatcjd that 
he had met with a greater proportion of stormy w^eatlicr than 
of calm : proscription, exile, liomc-sickness, political decep- 
tion. ana repeated disappointments, had all left their traces 
on that lionest lofty brow\ 

Poor He Flbtte ! he told me all his vexations and annoy- 
ances. Tlie general had been very kind to bim ; but the fact 
that he W'as a Frenchman drew upon him the antipathy of the 
ignorant and the prejudiced. 

Italy has much to learn, vast iirogrcss to make, if she wislics 
to fraternize wdth other nations. But lei us hope for the 
best ! The Italians have already overcome their greatest dilfi- 
culty, in ceasing to hate one another. W hat sieved De Flotio 
more than anything else, was to find himself left in arrear for 
his men’s pay. Even those in good circumstances could hardly 
procure anything in the camp just now, as I had myself wdt- 
ncssed the evening before ; vvliat then must be the plight of 
those whose purses arc empty ? 

De Motte required one thousand francs (£40) to get out of 
his diihculty. Now it happened that 1, who had often been 
in want of even twenty francs, was luckily in possession of a 
thousand at tliis time. It is almost useless to add tliat I 
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pave them to him. Aa 1 did so, a ray of unspeakable satisfac- 
tion lighted up his face. Hut api)rchcnsive, as he was, that 
tli(' municipal treasury of Messina or ralernio might raise 
some objection to repay me, he gave me a draft on the com- 
mittee formed at Paris .in favour of Italian independence, 
which had aiitliorized him to have recourse to them in case of 
need, lie liad. however, avoided making any use of this 
ciiedit, until he bad sacrificed three thousand francs of his own 
in the same cause. Such are the profits we Prenchmen make 
when we wage war for the defence of a principle, or to secure 
the triumph of an idea. 

1)(! Elotte then shook hands with me, saying, “Adieu !” 

“ Ju revolt'” I rejoined, laying a stress on the words. 

“ That is not very probable,” said ho ; “ so adieu !” 

A week aft-erwards he fell at Selano mortally wounded ; and 
Garibaldi, in the next order of the day, paid this liononrable 
tribute to his memory : — 

“ Order the day, 24M August, J8C0. 

" W e have lost De Elotte. 

" ^Phe epithets of a brave, honest, and tnio democrat are 
insullieicnt to represent all tlic licroism of one who possessed 
so iiiconiparablp a spirit. 

“l)c Elotte, a noble sou of France, was one of those privi- 
leged beings whom no one country has the right of exclusively 
claiming. M. do Elotte belongs to the whole of mankind : for 
that country was his wherever a sufTering iieoplc was strug- 
gling for liberty. I)e Elotte died for Italy, and fought for it 
as he would have fought for France. This illustrious man has 
given a precious pledge to that fraternizing of nations, the 
development of whicli is tlic cherished object of humanity. 
Slfiin in the ranks of the Chassem*s dcs Alpes, he was, together 
with many of his brave fellow-countrymen, a fit representative 
of that generous nation which, although it may halt for a 
moment in its progress, is, nevertheless, destined by Provi- 
dence to form the vanguard of peoples, and of the civilization 
of the world. G. Garibaldi.” 

It was at the fight of Selano that De Elotte, for the first 
time in his life, wiehled a deadly weapon. In all the previous 
battles he had been engaged in, he stood with his arms 
crossed in the midst of the lire, watching and encouraging lus 
men. 1 had offered him a rifle as well as a revolver, but he 
refused them both, with those propbctic words: — On the 
day that 1 shall kill, on that day shall I bo killed myself I” 

At the attack of Selano, however, lie was armed with a rifle, 
with which he shot two Neapolitans, and was himself mortally 
wounded on the field of battle] by the large hall of a muske- 
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toon, wliich struck liim above ilio temple. He fell, faintly 
aHiculating a ‘few words, and expired without a struggle. 
On his person was found a quarter of the sum of money 1 
liad lent him. 


My regard for the memory of De I'lottc induces me to insert 
here the following address to General Garibaldi from the Italian 
committee at Paris, whicli was drawn up by them soon after 
the news of De riottc’s death had readied them, for the pur- 
pose of raising a subscription for the erection of a monu- 
ment to his memory at Selano : — 

“ To Gemral Garihaldiy Dictator of the Two Sicilies, 

"Geneiial,— The sacrifice of noble lives is, unfortunately, 
one of the fatal necessities of the conquest of liberty. You 
as well as ourselves are aware that from the blood of mart.vvs 
heroes are bom. This reflection tends to alleviate the grief 
which wc naturally felt at the sad news of our friend De 
Motte’s death. 

"You have proved that your noble heart has fully appre- 
ciated his, by the funeral honours you have accorded to him ; 
but the modesty of our deeply regretted countryman most 
likely did not enable you to become well acquainted with the 
history of his noble, pure, and well -spent life. Permit us to 
narrate to you briefly some of its details. 

" Paulllenf! Gartoii de Plotte, a descendant of Admiral Pou- 
lainvilliers by Jiis mother’s side, was born in 1817, at Lander- 
ncau, and after being educated at La Pleche and at Yendume, 
entered the naval school at Ihe age of fifteen. He shortly 
after served as midshipman on board the Venus, on the voyage 
of that ship to the Pacific Ocean, under the command of Dupel it 
Thouars, On his return, he met the expedition of Captain 
Dumon d’Urville, who had undertaken a voyage of circum- 
navigation ; and, by exchanging with a friend, he was enabled 
to jom the Zelee, and in her retraced his way to France. At 
twenty-three he had been twice round the world. 

“Ardent, endowed with varied and brilliant talents, and 
regarded by his brother officers as likely to become one of the 
most distinguished ornaments of the service, he was sent to 
Purls, to survey the coustraction of a machine he had invented. 
This led to a change in the career of the young naval officer ; 
for he happened to be in Paris during tlic revolution of 1848, 
and took an active part in that movement : in fact, his political 
life may be said to date from this period. He had long ceased 
to adhere to the opinions he inherited from his family. The 
nature of his inquiring mind, no less than the elevation of 
his sentiments, led to the adoption, on his part, of very dif- 
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ferent views. JTe has been cliar^cd, indeed, by some, with 
liayin*? caiTied his ojpiiiions on soeial questions to an extreme 
point : but he was tai' from mcriiing*the imputation. ' 

“ The part he took at his club-meetings was very dilforent to 
wluit has been aseribetl to him out of doors. He made strenuous 
ellbrts, on the ISth 'May, to prevent tlie dissolution of the 
Assembly ; and when the insurrection of June, instigated by 
the proposition of b'alloux, broke out, he was overcome with 
dismay. At this crisis, alter making vain attempts to get 
access to the Executive Commission, lie passed a whole night 
in traversing various l)arricadcs, deploring the fatal schism 
which I hreatened to deluge the city with blood, and striving, 
although unavailingly, to ston this iratricidal eontesl. 

“Denoimced and arrested, he was transported, without a 
trial, to .Bellc-lslc-(‘n-Mcr. An abortivi^ attempt to escape led 
to his being condeimicd to a month’s imprisonment ; at the end 
of the mqntli, however, he was released, as the alleged charge 
against him had never come to a trial. 

“ On the 20th March, 1850, he explained his political doc- 
Irines before the National Assembly. Ear from delivering the 
Utopian kind of speech that his adversaries had anticipated, 
he maintained that, with ad his attachment to an exalted ideal 
standard, political action ought to rest on sure and practical 
basis, iluring his commitment he published his work on the 
‘ Sovereignty of the People,’ which, imperfect as it is, is 
replete witli new and profound ideas and eloquent expressions. 

“ When the covp-d^ttat occurred in December, 1851, he was 
exiled ; but after a short sojourn in Belgium, he returned 
secretly to Paris, under an assumed name, which he again left 
in August, 1852, to take an engagement as civil enmneer to a 
railway company, and continued to be so employed for eight 
years. 

“ But when the Sicilian revolution broke out. and the news 
arrived of your daring enterprise. General, Paul dc Flottc felt 
that the time fur zedous action was come : he then quitted 
Prance for Italy, stopping at Genoa in order to organize there 
a knot of French volunteers, and reached the shores of Sicily. 
There, General, he soon learned to appreciate your genius, and 
eagerly strove to prove his eutire devotion to the cause you so 
nobly represent, until, alas ! he fell, almost as soon as he had 
stepped on Neapolitan ground. 

'^Such was the life, and such w^as the death, of our worthy 
friend. He was no ordinary man, either as to his intellectual 
endowments, or the noble qualities of his heart. Conscientious 
and self-denying, devotedly attached to the cause of truth and 
msticcj he was no less a worshipper of arl, poetry, and science. 
Believing it was his mission to aid in the cause of progress, 
he readily sacrificed his brilliant future prospects which his 
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jntimjiic fricTuls liad fondly hoped were destined to be one 
day realized, in lifthtiii" for i he cause of an oppressed people. 

“ Bui. in the midst of the bitter grief felt for his loss by all 
wlio kiu'w him, there is to be found this consolation : that 
lie nobly died as a representative of ITrencli deinoeracj", in- 
scribing tlic name of Ids country with his own blood on the 
Neapolitan shore. May his tomb on that liberated soil be 
henceforth a monument, and a pledge, of a compact of union 
between Italy and France. 

(Signed) “ Cahnot. 

JJavin. 

Etienne Aeago. 

Ch. Beslay. 

Corhon. 

DeLFiSTRE. 

TAxiiiE Delobd. 

Gueeoult. 

Guinard. 

“ IVnis, 5M September, 1860.” 

A great number of the friends and former colleagues of Paul 
de Flotte had already respouded to tliis appeal, when, at the 
end of the third day, the subscription was interdicted by order 
of the authorities. 

10 /^ August. 

I arrived at Messina on the morning of the J4th, and shall 

S lit it' this afternoon, taking with me, on board tlie Enma, 
rothcr John, Garibaldi's chaplain, whom the absence of the 
general had left without any occuijation. 


Ei>. Hxjet. 

F. Huet. 

F. Joebe-Duval. 
Henri Martin. 
Mornani). 

Tii. Moutarj). 
Leon Plee. 
Richard.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

SALERKO. 

The ”Emma,” Bay of Salerno, 
August, Noo7i. 

Two hours ago, we anchored off this place. No news as 
yet of Garibaldi, but his speedy anival is fully expected. The 
royalist troops keep passing through Salerno on their way to 
Cmbri^ana there arc but two or three companies left in the 
town. The national guard is now organized; it consists of 
seven cbmpanies, commanded by patriotic leaders chosen by 
their fellow-citizens, and it is said to be well armed. I reckon 
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upon getting some reliable intelligence now. for my eaptain 
aiiil Brother John have both landed, and it happens that the 
Bishop of Salerno is a native of Marsala, and is not only the 
countryman, but also the schoolfellow of Brother John. 

They say that the young men of tlic seminary have risen in 
revolt, and have driven their masters away, and anned them- 
selves. If this be true, Fthink I must rcalfy put on red stock- 
ings and place myself at their head. 

1 have sent- one of my secretaries to Naples, in order to ob- 
tain news from the capital, and to bring back a friend, with 
whose co-operation 1 can do a little political propagandist 
work on the road from Salerno to Naples. 


Brother Jolm has returned triumphant. Instead of be- 
coming a mai'tyr, as he anticipated, lie has received quite an 
ovation : he is followed by boats so overloaded as to be scarcely 
safe. Inirty of these Salernitans liavc just drunk Garibaldi’s 
health in the champagne glasses of the King of Naxdcs. 

I find that there are now neither police nor custom-house 
oliicers scarcely at Salerno ; they arc said to have died game — 
would it not be better to say, like vermin, in speaking of such 
creatures? As for the garrison, wilh the exception of two 
companies, it Inis left for I’otenza, the people ol which liavc 
revolted and killed two or three gendarmes. 

Basilicata is following the example of Calabria, and is making 
sonic progress. But only let Garibaldi come, and the joyful 
shouts wilh which his appearance wall be liailed will re-echo 
as far as Naples. 

I have posted a sailor on the look-out, in the slirouds, for I 
feel per.snadcd that Garibaldi must be now in tliat great liquid 
track which leads from Milazzo to Salenio. 


News at last ! 

A report having been spreiid that Garibaldi is on board my 
yaclit, all tlie boats of the harbour arc slipping out in this 
direction like a flock of sea-bi^ ; women, too, are among the 
throng. In fact, the Fmma is quite surrounded, and I iim 
obliged to assure the good folks, on my word of honour, that 1 
am alone. The Salernitans believe me, but the Neapolitan 
general, Scotti, is not so credulous. He has marched out 
the whole of the garrison, and has formed it in battle-order, 
ill a semicircle, a mile and a quarter iu extent, reaching tathe 
railway, and the distance between tis is not more than lialf 
musket-shot. Shouts now resound from the town of “ Gari- 
baldi, and Victor Emmanuel for ever!” 
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Meau while, a deputation of the niuniciijality made its 
way to the Emma to declare its unanimity in the cause of 
Italy ; and Salerno was soon after illuminated like a fairy 
palace, General liomano ligliting up his house like the others ; 
tlie government offices, occupied by the troops, alone remaining 
dark. 

I procured from my powder-magazine some Bengal lights 
and Koman candles, in three colours, and with those the Emma 
was illuminated in her turn. Tliis was loudly applauded by 
the Salernitans. 

The fete lasted till midnight. Ices and cakes were sent on 
board the Emma^ and, on my part, I ordered up some cham- 
pagne from my cellar; and the shouts of " Viva I’Jtalia ! viva 
Garibaldi!” must have quite deafened the Neapolitan soldiers, 
who looked on quite astounded and scared at these demonstra- 
tions. My secretary, who arrived at eleven o*cloek by the last 
train, has brought the following news : — 

A telegraphic despatch, dated yesterday, announec's tliat 
either Garibaldi or Medici had landed at lleggio. The de- 
spatch, however, is incorrect : neither of these two generals has 
landed there, — it was Bixio. Medici and Garibaldi— Labienus 
and Caesar— are elsewhere. 

A despatch, which amved this afternoon at four o’clock, 
announces that there had been fighting since ten o’clock, a.m., 
at Cape Arrrii, not far from Bnggio. 

General I'lorcs writes from Biiri, saying, that on the 18th 
the inhabitants of Broggia and the 120 dragoons belonging to 
the garrison, have together raised the cry of “Ijong live 
Victor Emmanuel!” He sent two compfuiies of the 13th 
against them, but they also joined the insurgents. 

General Salazar, commandant of the maritime station of 
Messina, also writes to the Government, stating that Garibaldi 
has just been joined by the steamer Cliteen of England^ with 
eighteen guns, and ] 8,000 rifled muskets. lie therefore de- 
manded speedy assistance; and orders were consequently 
given to despatch to his aid the frigate, the Borbona : but just 
as they were about getting up steam, the engineer disappeared. 
Thus, on ail sides, it is evident that the fall of the Bourbons is 
being accomplished. We have now the following official new s 
from Potenza : — 

“ To tlte Committee of National Unity at Naples. 

“Potenza, 18^4 August. 

“ This morning the gendarmes, in number about 400, led by 
Captain Castagna, assembled on the Great Square of Potenza, 
ana were compelled hy tlic people to shout for Garibaldi and 
United Italy. 

“The men who formed the front rank at once responded to 
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ilic cry : but the captain shouted, * The King for ever ! death to 
the nation !’ and ordered his men to fire on the people and the 
national guard. The two latter, although not very numerous, at 
once returned the fire, and, in the most gallant manner, com- 
pelled the gendarmes to (ly : after leaving behind them on the 
held of battle, seven killed, three wounded, and fifteen nri- 
soners. The rest of the gendarmes arc giving themselves 
up by dcgi-ees. 

“ Three of the national guards were slightly wounded in the 
skirmish, one of them being the brave Dorainico Alcesta, who 
was struck on the temple. During the contest, some gendarmes 
entered the house of a poor couple, killed a child, and wounded 
both the father and mother. 

“The revolution is now in full operation here, and masses 
of men are C9ntinually pouring in from all parts of the country. 

“ A provisional government will be proclaimed this evening. 

“ The arms we expected have not yet arrived ; this culpable 
delay appears to me inexplicable. I do not attribute the 
blame to yon, hut to those who promised so much ; luckily, 
however, sporting-guns, poniards, knives, and nails can be 
readily made use of as arms by a people resolved to conquer its 
liberty. 

“ Vvhat, Tiuiy I ask, are vou doing meanwhile at Naples ? 
AVhat is going on at Avelliuo, in the Abruzzi, at Campo 
-Hasso, and at Salcnio? llise up boldly; imitate us; the 
})ropitious liour is arrived ! To arms in the name of Italy ! 

(Signed) “Colonel Boluoni, 

“ Magnana, Barrister.” 

August, 5 d^cloch a.m. 

On rising this morning, I noticed a great change in the appear- 
ance of the quay at Salerno, displaying, as it now does, all the 
features of a bivouac. Tour tliousand Bavarians and Croats 
liad arrived there during the night. Twelve pieces of 
ordnance, placed in battery before the government oflficc, do 
me the honour of turning their brazen mouths towards nm. 

If you were here, my illustrious friend. Garibaldi ! as they 
yesterday did me the honour to believe, these four tbousaud 
men would either present arms, or deliver them up to you, 
and tliese twelve guns would chant with fiery lungs a Te Demi 
in lionour of Victor Emmanuel. 


These four tliousand Bavarians and Croats are intended to 
suppress the insurreotion at l^otenza ; but they shall not leave 
Salerno, as long as I am there. I shall remain long enough to 
give the scouts, wl\o act for us in the inoiui tains, ‘Jeisurc to 
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forewarn our nieii. Ten thousand Piccioili arc there in readi- 
ness, waiting only for a signal. As long as I can nuuiagc to 
keei) the Pavarians and Croats in sight, they may depend on 
receiving this signal from me. It is a hundred to one that 
this column never reaches its destination. 

I shall probably start about two o’clock this afternoon for 
Naples. 


CHAPTEll XVIII. 

THE LANDING. 

Hay of Naples, 21M August, Moruing. 

The affair of Salerno is becoming more serious every day. I 
went there, as already mentioned, to get together tlie mount ain 
chiefs, and to direct them to post their men vn Mclm on the 
road leading from Salerno to JHenza. The effeetivo nutans 
of resistance they have by this manmuvre been enabled to 
display has probably prevented General Scotti from even eiidea- 
vouviug to force his passfige that way, and has doubtlessly 
compelled him to halt at Salerno, instead of continuing his 
mwcli : so the revolution of Potenza must have been ctlectid 
without any dillicully. But this Ijcsitation on tlic part of 
General Scotti has led to a more serious and iniporlant result. 
The Bavarians and Swiss under his orders, feeling discouraged 
at the hostile spirit manifested by the people generally, have 
made me the oner to desert with their arms and baggage, for 
the, sum of five ducal s^to each man; and as there are live 
thousand of them, the total amount required for this purpose 
would thus be twenty live thousand ducats (about (£1,150). 

1 am not in possession, as you well know^ of any such sum ; 
but I have just opened a subserii)tiou in Naples, which, 1 
trust, will yield one-fifth of the amount required, auriiig the day. 


A courrier, just now arrived fi*om Salerno, tells me that my 
men there have been denounced ; and that my recruiting agent, a 
young man belonging to the town, has received a hundred bloA^s 
with a stick, by order of General Scotti. The place is in a state 
of very great agitation, and applications from all quarters an; 
being made for arms. 1 ought to have before mentioned, that 
just as I left Salerno the Prcnch ship Prong entered the harbour, 
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AJ. de Missicssi, the captain of this ship, was iu a dreadful 
rape, wlicn he lieard of ilie flattering reception I Jiad received 
the day before, and of the part I had taken in the insurrection, 
Avhicli had so effectively cooped up General Scotii and Ids live 
thousand men in Salerno. In his exasperation he told Doctor 
VVielaiidt, that if he, the captain of the Prony, liad arrived 
while 1 was in the harbour he would have arrested me and 
eonfiscai cd my vessel. As soon as 1 heard this, J hastened to 
tlic hag-ship of Admiral Le llarbicr de Tinan ; hut not find- 
ing him on hoard,* 1 requested his aidc-dc-camp, as well as the 
cjiptaiu of the ship, to receive iny dtjclaratioii. 

Jn iny declaration 1 stated, in emphatic terms, that I did 
not recognize the right of the' captain of the Prony to arrest' 
me and to seize my vessel. 1 was fully determined to blow 
out the brains of the fust officer or man who should attempt 
to execute the order of the captain of that ship. These gen- 
llcmcn perfectly coincided in my vic\y of the case, and attri- 
buted the ill-humour of the captain of the Protiy to his 
Tjcgitirnist opinions. They proceeded to observe, however, 
that although they could not but deny the right of the captain 
of the Pronij to arrest me, yet they tlioughi it their duty to 
warn mo, tliat, owing to the hostile acts J had personally 
shared in against the King of ^Naples, they did not think that 
Al. Le Barbier de Tinan could take npou Jiiinsclf the respon- 
sibility of graiitijig mo his pixitectioii should the King of Naples 
determine to resort to some act of violence against me. 

1 rcidied to these gentlemen, that 1 tlid not come to claim 
the protection of my own countrymen, hut that I renounced it 
with all my heart ; and that, in case I should require any pro- 
tection, which 1 did not consider probable, I should have 
recourse for that purpose to the English admiral. They then 
advised me to leave Naples, a piece of advice to w'liicli I 
rcspoildcd by anchoring within half-pistol shot of the fort. 

But it is now time that wc should say something about 
Naples. 

It will be remembered that w'c left Liborio Bonruino pro- 
posing two plans io bis colleagues, both of which, however, 
thev rejected. 

The first was, i.o send in his rcsigiiation ; the second was, 
to send an address to the king, beseeching him to spare Naples 
the disasters of a civil war. The day after he had offered 
these two propositions he had an interview with the king, who 
said to him, “ What do you think of the posture of affairs P” 

“ Sire,” riiplied Liborio, "it is my hrni oiuniou that as 


* Sonic Frcnclijounial—a Marseilles paper, I l)dieve — has stated that 
the admiral “ refubcd to see me.” The iiewfepapcr in question lias herein 
uttered a falsehood. 


K 
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soon as Garibaldi in person shall land in Calabria and maiTb 
to Naples, defence will be impossible : not, indeed, because 
Garibiddi is lightingagainstyou, nor becauscyictor Emmanuel 
presses you sorely; but because of the fatality wliicli is 
attached to your name, and which decrees that t*,very Bourbon 
shall abdicate his throne. Sire^ whether right or wrong, 
public opinion is so constituted that it will never rally round 
you again.” 

“ That is true,” replied the king ; " but it is not my fault ; 
it is the fault of those who reigned before me.” 

“ An J yet, sire.” continued Liborio, “ there was a moment 
when you might nave rallied all your subjects round you. If, 
on ascending the throne, you had given to your people that, 
very constitution which is now the cause of your downfall, it 
would have saved you.” 

The kiim then placed his hand on his minister’s shoulder, 
saying, “ I give you my royal word, that at one time it was 
my intention to do so ; hut 1 was prevented from so doing hy 
Austria, as well as by my advisers.” 

Tliese advisers were Eerdinando Troia, Scousa, Rossica, and 
Carafa. * 

“Now the die is cast,” continued the king, “and wc must 
play the game, out.” 

“Will your Majesty permit me to inquire in what maimer?” 

“By the fortune of arms ; they cannot always prove adverse 
to me.” 

“Is your Majesty acquainted with the bad disposition of 
your army ? ” 

“I believe, at the very worst, that lhave sixty thousand 
men in whom 1 can confide.” 

Romano made a significant movement of his head and shoul- 
ders, showing that he considered his majesty to be in error. 
The king understood i^e meaning of tne gesture, aftd not 
wishing to prolong the lEscussion, dismissed Romano by giving 
him his baud to kiss. 

Closely upon this followed the news of Garibaldi’s actual 
landing, and of the battle and capture of Reggio. Caesar bad 
reappeared, and, as Suetonius tells us, hacf announced his 
presence by a clap of thunder. 

This affair took place while I was awaiting Garibaldi’s 
arrival at Salerno. I will now describe how it happened. 

Garibaldi had really gone on board the Wasfutigto^, but, 
instead of proceeding to Turin, for the purpose of giving an 
account of nis conduct his object was to examine the coast of 
Naples lying between Cape Vaticauo and Paola. As soon as 
he had made this survey, he landed at the bay of Arancio, in 
the island of Sardinia ; but on getting tlicrc lie was not luckv 
enough to meet with what he looked for, that is, a large ariuecl 
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force. Tlie men who had been taken on board the Ishre mutinied, 
went on shore, and disbanded themselves. IVom tlic bay of 
Arancio he then went to the island of Madalena, where he 
took in coal ; and then, in a moment of doubt, or possibly of 
disgust, he passed a day at the vale of Caprera: on that soil of 
granite wliither tlie giant weary of strtfe retires from time to 
time, to regain fresh force, ana to wdiich he will return when 
the hour of ingi-atitudc and exile shall overtake him. 

Eetiirning again on board the Washington touched at 
Cagliari, and thence sailed to Palermo, where he remained 
twenty-four hours, to arrange his plans and give orders ; then, 
quitting the Washington for the Amazon^ he proceeded to 
lVlihi7zo, desiring, probably, to touch the land of victory, as a 
good au^ry for the future. He then went on board another 
ship, and sailed to Messina in Black Fish ; he stayed there 
for a few minutes only, and proceeded from thence to Taormina, 
w here was stationed Pixio’s column, destined to be the pivot 
of the landing operations. 

lie arrived at leather an awkVard moment, as we shall 
exnlain. 

The Torino^ which sailed from Genoa with a portion of 
Bertani’s men, w'hora ho had convoyed to Palermo, as well as 
the Franklin, with incn taken on board at Palermo, had 
received orders to wind round Sicily, by Marsala and Girgenti, 
and to awjiit the General’s aiTiva' at Teionnina, as he was 
expected to come there by way of Cefalu, the Paro, and 
Alossina. 

The two above-named vessels started : the Franklin under 
the (Command of Crrigoui, an old companion c)f Garibaldi’s exile, 
and the Torino under the command of Captain Berlingieri; and 
were to be escorted by the Sardinian steamer the Mozambano. 
All three quitted the bay of Palermo together, and the steamer 
convoyed the two ships for some distance, but as soon as night 
came on, she disapiieavcd behind Cape San Vito. All, however, 
went on well till they remdied Syracuse, and there the Torino 
suddenly signalled Uie Franklin to stop. As soon as the latter 
obeyed the signal, a boat from the Torino boarded lier. The 
boat brought Colonel Eberhard, who was at the head of the 
troons in the Torino. He came to propose to Orrigoni to land 
at Nato' instead of Taormina, having learned, as he said, that 
the coast between Scaletta and Taormina was watched by 
^^eapolitan cruizers. 

As Orrigoni doubted the accuracy of this report, it was 
pi*oposed tney should stop at Catania, to procure information. 
Orrigoni, then, ^peared to agree to the plan; but as soon 
as they reached Cfatania, instead of steering towards the town, 
he continued to sail direct towards his destination. The 
Torino hesitated for a moment, but at length followed her 
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consort. Just as they readied the harbour of Taormina, the 
Franklin broke the flv of her wheel, and stopped. It was at 
first supposed that the damag;c could be repaired out at sea ; 
but Orrigoni, fearing that he might be driven on shore by the 
curreuts, anchored in twenty-three fathoms water. The shock 
caused by dropping the anchor made the timbers of flic old 
Franklin tremble ; imd the next morning it was discovered that 
she had sprung a leak. The captaui ordered all the pumps to be 
manned K)rthwith,even those of the fire-enrines, and proceeded 
to Taormina, to inform General liixio of the accident. Ihxio, 
who was himself an experienced naval officer, went on 
board the Franklin, to ascertain the extent of the damage. 
In spil.c of the pumps, however, the leak continued to gain 
upon them, and at last it was resolved that the Franklin 
should be towed by the Torino, and in order not to lose any 
time, Gie anchor was secured to a buoy. 

The Franklin, towed by the Torino, and assisted by its own 
canvass, got to within luilf a cable’s length of the shore, and 
there landed everv man by means of balancellea, and other 
native boats, which Bixio despatched for that purpose. The 
working at the pumps was still continued ; but they had not 
got rid of much ot the water by 2 r.M., when General 
Gai’ibaldi all at once niade, his appearance. He was soon 
informed of their situation, and he thereupon ordered sonic of 
them to dive, that they might find out the place and size of 
the leak : but as no one seemed in a hurry to obey his orders, 
he said, Ycry well, then ; I will dive myself,” 

But he was spared this trouble, for the captain and the 
lieutenant, without further delay, undcrt»ook the task. 

The place of the leak was m the middle of the ship, and 
it was temponu'ily stopped by filling the gap with a mixture 
of mud and dung, spread upon a shield of osier twigs. The 
pumping was then renewed, and by and by it gained upon the 
leak. 

“ It is all right now,” said the General ; “ lei the troops 
return on board.” 

But as the troops that had been landed hesitated about 
proceeding further by the same ship which had narrowly escaped 
fouudcriii^% the General exclaimed, " Captain Grrigoni, I mean 
to go in your vessel ! ” 

No one then hesitated; in fact, everyone was eager to 
proceed by the Franklin ; so that as many as twelve hun- 
dred men got on board, being at least three hundred more 
tJuiii she was fiited to carry, even when in a sound condition. 
But no less than three thousand one hundred men were taken 
on hoard the Torino. Garibaldi took the command of the 
former, and Nino Bixio of the latter vessel. 

They left Taormina at ten o’clock in the evening of the 19th 
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of August, and made for Melito, a little town situated at the 
soutLom extremity of Calabria, between Capes dell’ Armi and 
Spartivento. Contrary to £ill expectation, they arrived there 
at two o’clock A.M., without any accident. But in spite of her 
protecting shield, the Tmnklhi still continued to leak, and at 
last became so water-logged, that the men were obliged to 
stand on the deck, and to accommodate the motion of their 
bodies to the roUing of the vessel. 

On coming alongside, the Torino, wliich had kept behind 
hitherto, put on full steam, passed the Franfdin, and struck 
against a rock. There was not a moment to be lost. The 
Torino^ in her turn, had now received her death wound ; so the 
Franklin promptly got her boats out, and assisted in landing 
the troops from the Torino. 

^ By ten o’clock, all were safe on shore. But, although 
lightened of her burden, the Torino was not in a state to put to 
sea again. The general ordered every effort to be mile to 
effect this object ; and the/>tf^^A/w^ wasted five hours in making 
useless attempts to repair the itiischief her consort had sus- 
tained. But, as the general was anxious not to lose the ship, 
he resolved to proceed to Messina himself, to seek assistance 
from the Sardinian squadron there ; he, therefore, re-embarked 
in the Franklin^ taking with him the second officer of the 
Torino, and steered towards the straits ; but scarcely had he 
doubled Cape dell’ Armi, when he found himself between two 
Neapolitan cruisers, the Fidmimnie and the Aqidla. 

The Franklin hoisted the American flaj^ and, in addition to 
thatj a pennant bearing the anns of the United States, so as 
to give warning that whoever attempted to board her would 
have his brains blown out ; she was, moreover, in the Straits, 
that is, in free waters, where nobody had a right to board her. 
After tacking several times round the Franklin, occasionally 
drawing near and then retiring, the Fulmimnte got on lier 
larboaid, and ^vtAquila on her starboard side, with their ports 
open and the gunners at their stations. The captain of the 
Fulminanle then hailed the Franklin : “ Where do you come 
from ? ” 

Orrigoni replied in English that he did not understand what 
was said. Ho then stopped the engines, and steam was let off 
with the usual din ; ana in order to perceive what was going 
on around him, Orrigoui mounted the top of the naddle-box. 
A boat now approached, containing an officer who, with a 
speaking-trumpet, repealed the question, “Where do you 
come from ? ” 

Orrigoni, mounted where he was, had now a double pretence 
for not understanding, or even hearing, owing to the growling 
noise the steam made in escaping. So he made a sign to the 
effect that he could not understand the question. 
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At length the two Neapolitan ships sheered off. It seemed 
evident to those on board that they had cither to do with a deaf 
man or an idiot, and so they left the Franklin to pursue her 
course to Messina. 

The two cruizers, on sheering off, had proceeded in the 
direction of the Cape dell* Armi ; and scarcely had they passed 
that point, when they came in sight of the unfortunate Torino^ 
and quickly recognized her for a Garibaldian ship. They then 
opened lire ; but soon perceiving that the vessel was deserted, 
they went on board ana set to work pillaging ; after that, they 
spread her sails, soaked tliem with turpentine, and then set 
fire to the sliip. 

Between the effects of tl\e cannonade and the fire, the poor 
ship was destroyed ; but the disaster was attended with no 
iniurv to the crew except in one instance : a poor engine-man, 
who had been less alert tlian the others when they quitted the 
ship, died on board of fright. Garibaldi, thinking, from the 
cannonade he heard, that it would be useless to go to the 
assistance of the Torino, repassed the Straits, and effected a 
landing on the shores of Calabria. This was effected during the 
night of the 19th. Reggio was attacked and taken on the ^Ist. 
The attack and the capture were known at Naples on the 23rd, 
that is, on tlie day of my arrival. 


Eresh despatches have arrived from Calabria, adding to the 
consternation of the Government. General Melendez writes 
to say he has been defeated, after a strenuous resistance, and 
compelled to surrender the fortress of Reggio for want of 
water. 

Couriers have arrived here from Basilicata. Garibaldi has 
been proclaimed Dictator there, and a provisional government 
formed. Colonel Boldoni is commander of the army; two 
pro-dictators, Mignola and Albini, sign all acts in support of 
the resistance now organizing. We know well enough what 
became of the soldiers that were sent against them. 

On the receipt of this intelligence, the ministry proposed to 
the king that ho should quit Naples, and allow the revolution 
to follow its irresistible course. By way of reply, the king 
merely drew from his pocket a letter he had written, in Italian, 
to the Emperor Louis Napoleon, to the following purport : — 
You have advised mo to grant constitutional institutions 
to a people that has not asked for them, and 1 acceded to your 

S est. You have caused me to abandon Sicily without 
)» promising that, by so doing, the possession of my 
dom should be guaranteed to me. Hitherto the Great 
Powers seem to hone persisted in their idea of abandoning me. 
But 1 must warn your majesty that I have resolved not to 
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abdicate my throne without fighting for it. I shall make an 
appeal to the justice of Europe, which must know that I will 
defend Naples whenever I may be attacked.” 

TJio ministers did not separate until midnight, and at six 
o’clock this morning lioniano was again summoned to the 
palace. 

25^4 August. 

1 kept watch all night, and made my men watch also with 
their muskets loaded. I have never ncard so many sentry- 
challenges. in German and Italian, as I have hcai’d this night. 
The wind hrings the echo of them to us as fur as the centre of 
the bay. All this commotion, I find, was caused by the retnni 
liither of General Melendez from lleggio, with the remains of 
Ills army. The wounded came first, then the efiicient troops, 
and last of all the artiUcry. 

When the artillery had, landed, the street-porters asked the 
men, “ Where arc your guns ?” 

“ Why,” replied an artillerymafi, “ you see, Bon Pf^inoXwA 
not got any, so we gave him ours.” 

Yesterday I paid a visit to the English admiral, and found 
his frigate encumbered with money-bags, for every one, it 
setims, carries on board, all the cash lie possesses. 

T have sent a courier to Garibaldi, to acquaint him with the 
state of affairs in the town. 

This evening Pianelli, the Minis^ of War, ordered two 
battalions and a battery of artillery to hold themselves in 
readiness to start. No less than three^imes did they embark, 
and reland ; at last it was settled that they were to remain at 
Naples for the present. 

My yacht is become quite a recruiting of&cc ; both deserters 
and volunteers pour in, and 1 send them all off to Garibaldi. 

Nothing can be more extraordinaiy than the scene now per- 
forming before our eyes. The throne in a state of dissolution 
does not fall or totter, but sinks from its own weight. The 
poor little king cannot understand how his person can possibly 
be enplfcd in the quicksands of this strange revolution. He 
asks himself what has he done ; how does it happen that no 
one supports him,— that nobody loves or cares for him ? and 
vainly endeavours to discover the irresistible hand which 
presses him down. 

“ Sire, it is the hand of God ! ” 

Erom the deck of ray yacht, which lies just opposite the 
palace, 1 can plainly see the king’s chamber. It is easily re- 
cognizable by the cloth hung before the windows. Erom time 
to time the httle king approaches the windows, and scans the 
horizon with a glass ; he probably thinks he can already per- 
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ceive the approach of tbe avenger. The poor youth seems to 
be very badly informed : it was only yesterday that lie asked 
Liborio Romano how it was that I hated him. lie does not 
even know that his ancestor, Terdinand, caused my father to 
be poisoned. 

A newspaper has just appeared, called The Garibaldi ; it lias 
reached its eighth number, and openly inculcates revolt. The 
town is now in a state of siege. 

A great many people Avere ordered to be arrested yesterday, 
and I have now on board my yacht two men whom they wish 
to arrest; one is from Cosenza, the other from Talerrao. lam 
going to send him from Cosenza away, to-night, in a boat. He 
has one hundred and fifty miles of sea to cross. May Heaven 
protect him ! 

An old proscribed politician, who is at present a subaltern 
police oiliccr, furnishes us with an account of everything that 
happens; he had been condemned to forty-six years at the 
gaUeys for being a revolutionist. When tlic judge Novarra 
pronounced his sentence, he said, ‘*I will do what 1 can 
towards it, and you shall do the rest.’* 

He was let out of prison at the general amnesty, and 
obtained a situation in the police ; he makes good use of his 
office in preventing arrests, by putting those on their guard 
whom it IS his business to take up. In short, nothing can be 
stranger than the scene which is now passing before my eyes. 

Sunday, 26M August, two o'cloch, p.m. 

It is lucky that the steamer which w^as to take my letter 
has not yet started, for some important events occurred last 
night. 

First, then; General "Vial returned yesterday from Calabria 
with his troops comnletcly disbanded, and he solemnly declared 
to the king that all resistance was useless in Calabria. The 
government does not know whether it ought to make a last 
effort between Naples and Balerno, or whether it ought to 
renounce all shedding of blood, and acknowledge the triumph 
of our cause. The organization at Basilicata still continues, 
and the pro-dictatorial acts have won the sympathy of all the 
citizens. 

General Gallotti has capitulated, leaving in Garibaldi’s 
hands all his horses and mucli artillery. Most of his soldiers, 
too, mindful of their origin as children of the soil, have passed 
over to the flag of United Italy. 

An attempt at reaction took place at Spoggia, but the dra- 
goons fraternized with the people, and the intendant and 
the governor of the province have hoth fled. 

Calabria is now furnished with above a hundred thousand 
muskets, and an immense camp of insurgents is forming at 
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Coscnza, where we have sent Masciero, tlie patriot, who has 
spent his fortune in the cause of Italy. In the district of Castro 
VilJari the geiHlannes liad been disarmed, and a provisional 
government i)roclaiined in the names of Garibaldi and Victor 
Emmanuel. 

]3ut the most important incident is anotlier letter from the 
Count of Syracuse, of which the following is a translation : — 

“ Sire,— Alt liough, when I formerly warned you of the dan- 
gers which threatened our house, my words were not listened 
to; yet, at the present moment, when my voice is raised to 
forebode greater evils, let me entreat that you will listen to my 
advice and not be led to reject it by evil counsellors. 

“ The change which has just come over Italy, and the crav- 
ing for national unity, so dfecidcdly manifested within the few 
months — since the capture of Palermo — have deprived your 
majesty’s government of that power which is indispensable to 
the support of a state, and have rendered an alliance with 
Pi(‘dmoiit utterly impraeticable. 

“ The people of Upper Italy, horrified at the cruelties per- 

S elrated m Sicily, have repelled by their avowed sympathy, 
le ambassadors from Nai)les ; and we arc now reduced to the 
sad extremity of testing our fate by an appeal to arms, unsup- 
ported by any alliance, and exposed to the resentment of the 
masses, who, throughout Italy, have risen at the cry of exter- 
mination, levelled at our house, wliich has, alas ! become the 
object of universal reprobation. 

" The civil war, already r^ing on the peninsula of Itfdy, 
will inevitably drag down this dynasty into that abyss which 
the intrigues of perverse advisers have for a long time past 
prepai’cd for the posterity of Charles III. of Bourbon. 

“ The blood ot citizens, uselessly shed, will agidu inundate 
the thousand cities of your kingdom; and you, sire, 'in whom 
once centered the hope and love of your people, will be 
regarded with horror, as the sole cause of a fratricidal w^. 
While there is yet time, sire, save our house from the maledic- 
tions of all Italy. 

“ Eollow the, noble example of our royal kinsman at Parma, 
who, at the moment when civil war broke out, released his 
subjects from their allegiance, and allowed them to be the 
arbiters of their own destiny. 

“ Europe and your own subjects will know bow to appre- 
ciate so sublime a sacrifice, and you will then be able to look 
confidently up to the Almighty, who will recompense the 
magnanimous act performed by your majesty. 

‘^Your heart, after having been steeped in misfortune, will 
expand with the noble .aspirations of patriotism, and you will 
.bless the day in which you so generously sacrificed yourself to 
the grandeur of Italy. 
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“ In addressing you, sire, in these terms, I only fulfil the 
sacred obligation which injr experience imposes on me, and I 
pray that Heaven may direct you in the right course and 
render you worthy of its blessings. 

“ Your majesty’s alTectionatc unelc, 

“ Leopold, Count of Syracuse.” 


I have just received the following letter from one of tliose 
men who rendered me such essential services on tbe occasion 
of the Salerno movement; from the very man, indeed, who 
put me in communication with the mountain chiefs, whose 
prompt) and organised action prevented the Bavarian troops 
Irom penetrating into Basilicata : — 


" Cava, August, ISfiO. 

“ My dear Dumas,— 1 write to you in great hast^ to tell 
you that 1 have been suddenly compelled to leave Salenio, 
abandoning what little 1 there possessed. T have been de- 
nounced as your agent, and for having supplied arms, and 
using my cnacavours to gain over the Bavarians to our cause. 

“1 was informed yesterday of the mischief that was 
brewing ; and to-day a captain of the National Guard came to 
confirm the report, and to advise me to fly at once, as I valued 
my life. In fact, if they had caught me, tliev would, 1 feel 
sure, have made me sufier the same punishment as that 
endured by the poor young man I fdluded to in my last letter, 
who has received one hundred blows with a stick, in part of the 
two hundred he was sentenced to. 

“ A word about this unfortunate martyr to our cause, on 
whom the Koyalists do not consider themselves sufficiently 
avenged yet. He is in prison, and, in all probability, con- 
demned to suffer a more horrible death than that to which his 
torturers have already conducted him half-way. The surgeons 
have been forbidden to dress his wounds, and the jailers to 
nve him anv food to eat. It is now three days that, with his 
Dody.covered with wounds, he has been made to unaergo the 
additional pangs of hunger. All this, however, has not 
hindered a score of young men from setting off for the Val di 
Diana. 

The electric telegranh from Sala has been broken. 

“You may always rely on me in every respect ; my life is 
quite devoted to the service of both Garibaldi and yourself, 
lesterd^ evening a battalion bivouacked outside the gate lead- 
ing to Naples, another at the gate leading to Calabria, a third 
near the' gate leading to Avellino, and a fourth near the gate, 
of the Administration, where it guards the eleven guns which. 
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you remember, were once pointed at you. A squadron of 
mounted chasseurs rode thrau^h the town in all directions 
during the night. My hotel is full of Croats, from the ground 
to the third floor. 

Wliat am I to do ? There is an incessant cry for fire-arms, 
and chiefly for rifles and revolvers : fifty, or even a hundred 
double-barrelled guns would be extremely welcome. 1 have 
received letters from all parts, asking for tliem. 

- “ Your devoted fellonr-countryman, 

WlELANBT. 

" P.S.—The commissioner of police has just arrived at Cava 
with his family, and tells us that Garibaldi’s landing at Salerno 
is expected. 

"A reinforcement qf 3,000 cavalry arrived here last night ; 
and the soldiers, incited by their officers, have promised to 
fight. Tlic troops have been promised that the town is to pay, 
by sack and pillage, for the sympa^y it has shown you, and 
for its illumination in the very face of the Neapolitans. 

" I have just heard that the name of the person by whom I 
am denounced is l^eppino Troiano.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

LTBOniO UOMANO, 

Bay of Naples, 2nd September, 

1 WILL now take a retrospect of what has happened at 
Naples since my arrival here. I should first mention that 
certain matters, in consequence of the names of parties con- 
cerned in them, could not hitherto be made public. But we 
are just about reaching the culminating point. In three days 
from tliis time the revolution must inevi^bly break out here. 

If the king should not leave by to-night or to-morrow, in 
forty-eight hours the fire of musketry will be heard in the 
streets. 

But, let me proceed. The very day of my arrival in the Bay 
of Naples (20tn August), Muraiori, a capital fellow, whom 1 
had known in Erance, came to me, on the part of Liborio 
Romano, with whom 1 had had some epistolary intercourse 
with respect to the arms I had caused to be seized on account 
of Tram. 

When I wrote to Liborio Romano, I told him that I con- 
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sidcred it impossible for an intelligent man like himself to 
entertain any nope of preserving the dynasty of the Bourbons 
in Naples ; and I pointed out to liim the advantagfis that would 
accrue to him as a statesman, the honour he would acquire as 
a patriot, if he would consent to withdraw from Francis II. 
“the support of his own popular name, and, by declaring him- 
self his enemy thereby, become one of the elements of his fall. 

Liborio llomano stated, by way of reply, that he should 
expect to see me the same evening at his own house.* In 
return. I urged that the description of my person had been 
officially published at Naples, and that, if I went to his house, 
he would be himself thereby seriously eoinpromisecl, and that, 
in our respective situations, it would be more proper for him 
to address me, than for me to address bini. 

Muratori conveyed my answer to him. Two hours after- 
wards, when it was quite dark, a boat came alongside of my 
yaclit, containing two men and two women ; one of the former 
wore a cloak and a hat with a wide brim, which shrouded liis 
face. This was no other than Liborio llomano. Our mutual 
introduction w^as short ; we shook hands and embraced each 
other. 

‘ I then drew him to a corner in the after part of t\jc yacht, 
and we entered into conversation togtdhcr. 

The position of Liborio llomano was as follows. lie had 
accepted the office pf constitutional minister with all the pure 
intentipns and cautious reservations of an honest man and a 
good citizen. As long as he should find the king willing to 
act according to the terms of the constituiloii, he was willing 
to be at once the man of the king and the man of the people ; 
but as soon as the king should break his oath, be would then 
pass over to the popular side. 

The office of ministor of the mterior and of police was 
offered to, and accci)ted by him, on these conditions. 

Tlic events which led to the state of siege are well known, 
the two principal facts being the reaction of Friuce Louis, and 
the attempt made on the frigate of Castellamarcj. 

Marshal Viglia was then appointed commandant of the place. 

Thanks to Liborio llommio, however, never was a state of 
siege more strangely mahitained. All the liberties guaranteed 
by the constitution were left undisturbed ; the national guard 
performed tlie police duties of the town jointly with the troops : 
the liberty of the press was tolerated to an extent only equalled 
by that enjoyed in England ; committees were formed, one of 
which took the title of the “Committee of Orde^’’ while 
another styled itself the “ Committee of Action.” Moreover, 
a newspaper made its appearance, bearing the title of The 
Ganbaldi, 

In fact, the police actually declared that they no longer 
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wanted shirri^ or spies, but only ordinary policemen; tlic two 
Ibrmcr were therefore at once suppressed, and every man wlio 
Jiad suffered at all under the government of Prancis II., and 
who wished to enter the police, was allowed to do so, ana was 
employed according to his capacity. 

1 1 may be easily supposed that a king like Prancis II., who 
had sworn, at his father’s death-bed, not to deviate in any 
respect from that system of ^venimcnt for which the father 
had i cccived the nickname ot Bombay and the son the title of 
Bmhdta^ could not accommodate himself to a state of siege 
of this kind — which permitted more freedom than could be 
found in any other state of Europe. 

Tliercfor(;, instead of adhering to his compact with the people, 
he alienated himself more and more from it, and took a reac- 
i ionary course. I'he c hiefs of the reactionary part y, and who had 
continued to he the king’s secret advisers, wene the Queen 
Mother — \yho through the influence of Liborio Romano liad 
been requireu to reside at Gacta, away from tbe court, — ^the 
brothers and uncles of t lie king, the Count of Trani, tlic Count 
of Aquila, and tlic rrinccs Charles 'uud Louis. 

The Count of Syracuse, who by his first letter had taken a 
position among the liberals, still continued in that posit iou. 

All these liberal views of Liborio Romano tciiaed to exas- 
perate the king; but as ho well knew that he had no other 
support to lean uiion, and that with Romano, he would lose, 
at the same time, the adhesion of the national guard, and 
of the citizens, aud tlie people, w hose man Liborio l^mano 
was, he continued, therefore, to keep on friendly terms with him. 

Such was the state of matters when the news arrived of 
Garibaldi’s landing in Calabria. 

Up till tlien, the king had still cherished some hope; he 
thought that he had got well out Of his difiiculty by giving 
up his insular territory to Piedmon^ and was convinced that 
the Great Powders — pfirticularly the Emperor of the French — 
would guarantee to liini the jiossession of his continental 
territories. Towards them, his brother sovereigns, he had 
virtually stretclied forth his arms, beseeching them, in de- 
spairing tones, to htjlp him. But tliey turned away from him, 
and hesitated about acknowledging as a brother one wlio 
had sanctioned the desiniction of eight hundred houses and 
the death of twelve liundred people at Palermo. He became 
convinced that no assistance was to be obtained froni another 
Holy Alliance, and the news of the victory of Reggio informed 
him that his indomitable foe still kept advancing. From 
that time lie almost threw off the mask ; and commenced 
MTangling with his ministry, or, rather, witli jjiborio llo- 
numo, the only true constitutional element that ministry 
contained. 
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Liborio Romano did not shrink from these stormy discus- 
sions ; like Garibaldi, lie too won his first continental victory, 
Gai'ibaldi took Regmoi Liborio Romano caused the queen 
dowager to be banished. The king, now struck to the heart, 
caused to be conveyed away, in an Austrian frigate, his plate, 
his diamonds, with liis treasure, consisting of ten millions of 
ducats. He also continued to show open opposition, almost 
a menacing one, to Liborio Romano, who had no other support 
in the ministry than the doubtful alliance of the minister ot war. 

Such was the state of political circumstances when Libcu’io 
Romano, knowing that I was Garibaldi’s hdimate friend, 
came to explain his position to me. 

There was no one then at Najdcs specially accredited on the 
part of Garibaldi. CarbonelH and Mignonaj his two agents, 
had already proceeded to Basilicata, to stir up a revolt in 
that province. On the departure of the former, I gave 
him a revolver which had been presented to me by Madame 
Ristori. Brother John, too. Garibaldi’.s chaplain, had gone 
to 11 Vallo with two himdrea francs I had given him, and the 
revolver presented to Akx. Dumas, the First by Erailc de 
Girardin. As the General’s friend, 1 thus stood alone, and 
held no direct power from him, but only two letters from 
him to serve as my credentials amongst the patriots. 

That may explain why Liborio addressed himself to me. 
He proceeded to say; “1 will struggle for the constitu- 
tioiuu cause as well as I can. When, however, I find that a 
struggle on my part is no longer of any avail, I will send in 
my resignation, then retire to your yacht ; and, according to 
the state of affairs at T'Japles, either join Gaiabaldi, or de- 
clare the king a traitor to the constitution before the na- 
tional guard and the people.” 

“Do you mean really to do that?” said I. 

“I give you rny word of honour I wdll.” 

“ I take your word for ik” continued I. “But, after what 1 
was told on board the flag-ship of Admiral Le Barhier de Tiiiau, 
1 find that my flag is not sure of meeting with protection. 
Allow me, therefore, to make an ai)projicli to the English 
admiral with the view of securing that refuge for you on 
bo'trd his ship which you would not meet with on my boat, 
as M. de Missiessi is pleased to call it.” 

“Do this, as you propose ; but matters may come to such a 
crisis this evening that 1 may have to retire from the ministry 
to-morrow.” 

“ When you shall have left 1 shall go too; but by what 
medium can we then communicate with each other?” 

“ Either through the iustrumentality of Madame * * * 
one of the two ladies who have accompanied me here, and to 
whom 1 w'ill iutrodiice you; or else through that of Cazzo- 
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lonffo, my secretary. Moreover, my intimate friend Muratori 
will always be ready to act -as a medium of communication 
between us, when practicable.’* 

This concluded our discussion, and when Liborio llomano 
had introduced mo to Madame * * * and her companion, 
they left the vacht together. 1 then repaired on board the 
llavDiihaly and inquired for the admiral. He then happened 
to be ashore, but was expected to return shortly ; so, m his 
absence 1 was received by tlie commander. Within ten minutes’ 
time, however, the admiral made his appearance on board. I 
explained my situation to him, and pointed out to his atten- 
tion that through the conversation I had had with two IVench 
naval officers ] learned that my yacht could not be regarded as 
a safe refuge for a dismissed inmister. T therefore requested 
him to give an asylum to Liborio Komano on board the 
Hamibal^ in case, of need. 

The admiral, in that cordial spirit which is so character- 
istic of the English navy, sent immediately for the commander. 
“ Captain,” said he, “have your cabin in readiness after this 
evening to receive Liborio liomanfi, in case he may desire to 
withdraw fnnn the town, and come on board the tlannibal.^* 
The conuiiandcr bowed in^xcquiescencc, and left the room. I 
thanked the admiral for his courtesy, and returned to my 
yacht. 

The next day, Madame ^ * brought me a portrait^ and 

the following brief note fmin Liborjo Koniano. “ 1 beg ol you 
to write uiiacmoath this likeness, ‘ the portrait of a coward,* 
should 1 fail to keep the promise 1 made to you last night.” 


1 feel induced to suspend my recital for awhile, in order to 
explain what sort of a man Liborio llomano is. 

Don Liborio llomano, the man who at this moment occu- 
pies the cliief post in tlie constitutional ministry of Naples, is 
not one of those ephemeral celebrities who often appear on 
the political horizon during periods of revolution, who, either 
through sheer audacity or hy the caprice of the popular will, 
attain a temporary elevation. Liborio llomano, on the con- 
trary, after devoting Idmself to the profound study of moral 
sciences, and after long experience and active intercourse 
with public men, after proving himself endued with liberal and 
generous principles — which exile and imprisonment have only 
served to expand — ^Liborio llomano may be pronounced a 
highly cultivated niau and an upright citizen, as well as one of 
the highest oriiaments of the Neapolitan bar— in fact, a man 
altogether worthy of the confidence the country has reposed in 
him. The past may be taken as a safe guarantee for the future 
in reviewing his career. 
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Born in a village near Otranto, in 1708, the glorious and 
fatal year of the revolution of Naples and of tlic proclamation 
of the Parthenopcan republic, his .first infantine erics mingled 
with the last sighs of Cjimcciolo, Hector Carafa, Pagnano, 
Cerilli, and Mentone, lie imrsued his literary and philo- 
sophical studies under Francesco Bernardino Cercala, a learned 
man of great reputation, whose name is mentioned by Signo- 
relli in his history of “ La CulturaNupolitana.” Tliis eminent 
professor possessed that true heart of a poet, from which flows 
the two sacred springs of humanity andf patriotism : his aspi- 
rations were, indeed, of the purest and most exalted kind ; 
added to which rare gifts, he was endowed wil h that mysterious 
aud potent spell which enables lofty minds to fulfil their mis- 
sion oy gaining an ascendancy over the feelings and intellect 
of others. 

Such w'as the source from which Bomano iuibibed his pure 
and elevated sentiments and principles, and wdiicJi were con- 
stantly nourished from the same fountain-head during ilic course 
of his youthful studies. Inacquiriug a knowledge of Ihe law. 
Jjiborio llomano had for his masters Sanio^ Girardi, and 
Giuuti ; and in 1819, after passing his oxainiiuition for the 
bachelorship, he became connected with Fe,U(*(‘ who, in 

ndmii'ation of his liigh qualities, took him iiiidcr liis protection 
as rector of the University of Naples, and continneci to tlic 
end of his life his friend and protector. Backed by his infiii- 
cnce aud support, young Komano obtained tJ)c reversion of 
Parilli’s high station. i.€. the chair of civil and commercial 
law — quite anunhcara-of honour for one who was then no more 
than twenty-seven. 

In 1820, the young professor attended liis professional duties 
in the uniform of the national guard; thus investing the 
dignities of science with the insignia of citizenship and 
political liberty. Sucli a demonstration was regarded as an 
unpai'donable ciime by the reactionary party of 1821, whoso 
amums was at once fierce and cowardly. Liborio Bomano and 
I’arilli were, indeed, both punished by the same warrant. Tlie 
former was sent to prison at St. Marta Apparentc, wliere he 
was confined for a year. It was at last through the urgent 
efforts of his friend Parilli, that he was released from an 
imprisonment he had been compelled to undergo without any 
judicial sentence having been passed on him. 

Then it was that he entered, with all the impetuous energy 
of liis nature, into the keen struggles of the bar, where 
his profound luiowledge of law. the clearness of his intellect, 
the vigour of his arguments, aided by his rhetorical skill aud 
liis exnressivc counteuance, the faithful reflex of his fedings, 
served to raise him in a short time to an elevated position. 

In the course of his professional career up to the present time, 
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liis speeches and pleadings fill no less than thirty-seven thick 
volumes. 

In 1837, a drama, not unlike that of ^'EiSocle et Polynice,^* 
was played out in the murky political atmospliere of that day. 
Orazio Marsa, first a sub-commissioner, tlmn commissioner, 
and at last director of police, denounced his own brother, 
Jeremiah Marsa, a fine, spirited young man of CTeat promise, 
and one of the most assiduous auditors and admirers of 
Komano, who, suspected of complicity with him, had to suffer 
much from this secret mode of accusation, especially wheuMarsa 
was driven to exile in France and Germany. This persecution 
of Marsa, however, did not prevent Romano from looking after 
the management of his friend’s property, and, in spite of the 
obstacles which the government threw in his M^ay, he was able 
to forward to him his rents, and what else was due to him. 

In 1848 Romano had not forsaken those moderate constitu- 
tional views which were, are, and always will be the guiding 
principle pf his conduct. Not then having any official employ- 
ment, which, indeed, he avoided ^seeking, he established a 
course of lectures on Neapolitan constitutional law; but the 
troublesome police of Pecchenida could not long allow to this 
honourable and independent professor the free exercise of his 
functions as an advocate and teacher of law. 

He was, accordingrly, airested in 1849, and confined for two 
years in the same prison to which he had been led twenty-six 
years before, and where he met, as companions of his captivity 
and associates in economic studies, Scialo'ia and Vacca ; there, 
too, ho wrote a small work on the mission of the four 
classical poets of Italy. At the end of two years the doors 
of his prison wore opened, but only as a prelude to exile. He 
then proceeded to France ; and in that groat civilized country 
he was enabled to enrich his mind and to place himself on a 
level wdth the advance made in universal science. At Montpel- 
lier he devoted himself more particularly to the study of the 
natural sciences ; and when he had mastered these, returned 
to Paris to resume the course of his much valued economic 
and social studies. There it was that he became acquainted 
with all the notabilities of France : Guizot, Lamennais, and 
Augustin Thierry, and other minds of a similar order, became 
his friends, and have since retained a cordial esteem for him. 

It was not until 1855 that he returned to Naples, where he 
resumed, with as^ much ardour and devotion as a young man, 
the studies of his old profession, and renewed that cordial 
intimacy with his friends which absence and exile seemed, 
contraiy to custom, to have rendered more binding than ever. 

He had never ceased, during his weary vigils, to look 
upwards and to search the heavens for that star, so long 
veiled from sight, destined to shine on the fortunes of his dear 

L 
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country. A breath of Garibaldi’s dispersed the cloud that 
shrouded its brightness, and made it shine with more brilliancy 
than ever. Francis II. then thought he could allay the storm by 
the tardy offer of a constitution, and turned pale and trembling 
towards those very men whom his father had so unrelentingly 
pursued, even while on his death-bed. 

The prefecture of police was now offered to Liborio Romano. 
It was a very difficult i)Ost to occupy : the foul and sanguinary 
administration of his predecessors had virtually rendered the 
cabinet of the prefect a place of torture and the ante-room of 
the guillotine. One l(;ss pure in character would, on assuming 
office in such a place, have piit aside his honour and popu- 
larity ; but Romano passed through days of difficulty with the 
lirn) composure of a right-minded man, conscious that lie 
was beyond the reach of suspicion, who had dctcriniin^d to 
cleanse the Augean stable of all the filth it contained 
without permitting the slightest particle of it to pollute 
himself. 

Naples, in the midst of the most terrible agitation, was 
still unsullied by a repetition of the massacres of 1799. Not 
a drop of blood was shed. The lazzaroni biinit liie police 
offices, tore in nieces the archives of such officials as J\i'ossa, 
Campana, Maddaloni, and Machella; but did not steal a 
farthing of the money hitherto employed to pay the spies of 
the police, their shirriy and their executioners. Romano had 
been but a few days in the prefecture of police, when he was, 
through the force of his high character^ nominated minister of 
the interior. It was while he occupied this elevated post, 
which had become dangerous from the progress of reaction and 
the bitter animosity of the camarilla, that 1 first met him. 


We will now recur to recent events. It w^as on the evening 
of the 23rd August that Liborio Romano paid me the visit 1 
have already described. N^les, notwithstanding the epidermic 
state of indifference (if I may use the term) in which it 
.appeared sunk, was greatly agitated in its innermost recesses, 
especially among the citizens and nobility. Naples, 4ike Vesu- 
vius, is covered with flowers, until the fatal moment arrives 
when the fire-devoming giant swoops over them with a stream 
of burning lava. 

^ere bad been already two reactionary attempts, both of 
which were discovered by Liborio Romano in time to prevent 
their reaching the importance of coups^d^Stat, The first of 
these broke out on August 5tb, the day on which the soldiers 
of the royal guard Jiad rushed about the streets of Naples, 
sword in hand, trying to compel the passers-by, to shout, “^Ihe 
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King foi* ever!*’ and had severely wounded several people; 
the second was that attributed to the Prince Louis of Aquila, 
the object of which w'as to overthrow the ministry, and, indeed, 
as some saj% to make away with Liborio Komano and his par- 
ticular friend Muratori ; and to gather into liis own hands the 
reigns of despotic power whicli had escaped from those of the 
king. A third attempt was heaving in dull convulsive throes, 
in the lowest depths of the town. 

During this time, news kept arriving in quick succession 
from Calabria, of the following kind, which tended much to 
add to the general uneasiness : 

, “ Garibaldi the Did ator is’advanciiij? through Calabria at the 
liead of 14, 000 luiroic followers. The royal troops either 
join him, or take flight at the first view of his glittering sword. 
The revolution wliicli has broken out in Basilicata finds a 
ready echo in the hearts of ail trae patriots, and, with the 
rapidity of thought, is spreading from province to province — 
from the furthest point of Calabria J.o Salerno. Tlie chains 
of the execrated Bourbon arc broken for ever. 

" Brothers, let ua come down from our native mountains, 
where the love ol our country, and that of liberty, have never 
been extinguished, and in our impetuous onset let us over- 
throw the enemies of Italy. 

“ lo fight for the unity, and the liberty of our country, is 
the oldest and the most consta.ntly cherished duty of our hearts. 
Hasten, 1 he moment is propitious, and victory sure ; for our 
cause is just, aud Providence fights on our side. 

“The Unity of llaly; A^ictor Emmanuel; and Garibaldi the 
Dictator, for ever ! 

“ Citizen Giuseppe di Maeco.” 

This doubly-cutting report, menAcing in substance, exaspe- 
rating in style, was accompanied by proclamations affixed to 
tlie walls of Naples by unknown hands in the night, which 
met the eyes of the inhabitants everywhere the following 
morning. 

“ Neapolitans ! It is time to put an end to the succession 
of the descendants of Charles III. to the throne. What ' divine 
right * is, you have good reason to know ; now you have no 
lon^r need to contend with it. 

‘^The man who at present reigns over you must not be called 
Francis 11., his right appellation is Cowardice; his father was 
csdled Hatred; his grandfather. Treason; and his weat-grand- 
father, Falsehood. We will not speak of his grandmother, and 
her mother, of Messalina and Sappho^ lest we make our wives 
and daughters blush. 

L 2 
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“ Neapolitans, instead of replying as hitherto to the chal- 
lenge of Verdi m yonr streets, by tlie word Slaves! it is now 
time, in answer to the challenge of ‘ Who goes there P’ for 
you to exclaim ‘ Citizens !* 

" Neapolitans, the fire of musketry is to be heard everywhere; 
on all sides the cry of ‘United Italy’ is raised; you alone 
seem to remain deaf and dumb. 

“ Reggio, Potenza, Bari, and Poggia, are in full revolt ; you 
alone look at the kindling of the national lire with calm and 
seemingly indifferent eyes. 

“ Neapolitans, take care you do not move forward too late ; so 
that when you do come a loud voice echoing through Lom- 
bardy, Sicuy, Calabria, and ‘Basilicata’ may thus upbraic^ 
you: 

“ ‘ Back, bastard sons of Italy! you are no longer our bro- 
thers, you no longer belong to the lioly family of our country.* 

“To arms, then, Neapolitans! 

“ Neapolitans, now that you can read the bloody pages of 
your history you must know what sort of souls were 
Cirillo, Pagano, Hector Caraffa, Mentone, and Eleauora 
Pimentcle. 

“But, Neapolitans! you are not called upon to-day to die 
as they did; Liberty already numbers sulficieiit martyrs 
among fathers, so it need not decimate their children; you 
arc only required now to gather their inheritance. 

“But that high trust— that inheritance- is between the 
hands of the last Bourbon and of the last of the Bourbons ; 
that inheritance is the libcity of Naples and the unity of 
Italy. 

“ Neapolitans, compare the names of such men as Bosco, 
Seotti, andLetizia with that of Garibaldi ; compare the trickery 
of Francis II. with the integrity of Tictor Emmanuel. 

“ Then make your choice,” 

In the midst of tliese incendiary squibs, the second letter of 
the Count of Syracuse suddenly made its appearance. The 
effect of this letter was terrible; it wjis intenacd to produce, 
and it did produce, a prodigious sensation at Naples: all the 
camarilla part^ felt the force of the blow, and not being able 
to parry it, had less chance of making a counter thrust. A new 
reaction was then organized, at the head of which was the king 
in person. Cutofiano was appointed commandant of the place, 
ana Isehitella, commandant of the national guard. They thus 
neutralized the power of Romano, minister of the interior and 
of justice, as well as that of Pianelli, minister of war. The 
apostobVi nuncio took part in this conspiracy, having under 
him, as lieutcnaiits-gcucral, the Bishops of Gacita and Nola. 
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The following manifesto was circulated among the public : — 

“ Ths Neapolilan Nation, to its Khig^ Francis IL 
Sire. — ^When the country is in danger, the people have a 
right to call upon their king to defend it. As kings are 
made for the people, and not people for kings, we, the people, 
ought to obey them ; but they ought, at the same time, to 
know how to defend us, and it is for this purpose that heaven 
has given them a sword in addition to a sceptre. 

Sire, the enemy is now at our gates : the country is in 
danger. Within the last four months, an adventurer, at the 
head of bands collected from every country, has invaded tlie 
kingdom, and shed the blood of our brethren. The treason 
of some wretches has aided hini; a diplomacy still more 
wretched has seconded him in his culpable enterprise. In a 
few days this adventurer will make us pass under his odious 
voice. We and you, sire, alike know what his designs are. 
This man, moreover, makes no mystery of them j and, under a 
l)r(itcxt of uniting that which never^lias been united, he wislics 
to make us riedmoutese, in order -to dccatholicise us better; 
and, as soon as our religion is destroyed, to establish on its 
ruins a republican government, under the ferocious dictatorship 
of Mazzini, whosc^ arm and sword he himself will he. 

“Jlut, sire, we have for ages past been Neapolitans ; 
Charles 111., your immortal ancestor, saved us from a foreigu 
yoke ; we desire to remain what we are : to live and die 
Neapolitans, in p()sscssioii of that good and wise civilization 
whicli that arcat king gave us. Shall it be said that tlie son of 
leidinaiid 11. cannot firmly sway the sceptre which he in- 
herited from his father of glorious memory? Can the son of 
the venerable Maria Christfna abandon us in a cowardly manner 
in liis enemy P Is it possible that our much-beloved sovereign 
Prancis II. has not the courage and the strength of the 
humblest of kings P No, sire, no ! we feci persuaded that 
that (‘aiinot be so. 

** Sire, save your people ; we implore you in the name of that 
religion which has anointed you kiug ; in the name of those 
hereditary laws which have given tp you tlie sceptre of your 
ancestors ; in the names of law and justice, which impose upon 
you the necessity of continually watching for our safety, and, 
if needful, of perishing to redeem your people. 

“We now tell you, sire, that our country is in danger, and 
that it loudly demands four things at your hands. 

“ 1st. Your ministry is altogether deceiving you ; its acts 
prove it, its relations with Judas and Pilate attest it. Dissolve 
your ministry, and let a ministry chosen from among honest 
men, devoted to your crown, to your j)eople, and to the con- 
stitution, be placed at the head of affairs. 
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“2nd. A great many foreigners conspire against your throne 
and our nationality : let these strangers be expelled from the 
kingdom. 

“ 3rd. A number of depots of arms exist in your capital ; let 
orders for a general disarmament be issued. 

“4th. The whole of the police are in league with your 
enemies i let that body be replaced by honest and faithful 
men. ^ 

^ “Sire, these are the requests of your Neapolitan subjects. 
Your army is as devoted as it is brave. Draw your sword, 
aiid save your country ; whoever has right and justice on his 
side, has heaven as well. 

“ Lonjj live King Prancis II. Long live the country, the 
constitution, and the brave Neapolitan army.“ 

This appeal to the king burst like a shell on the head, wc 
will not say of all the ministry, but on that of lloinaiio, wliorn 
it was more particularly intended to crush. 


While in the act of writing, I have just received an order to 
leave the Bay of Naples within half an hour, under the threat 
of being forced to do so by the guns of the fort. 

The following details relating to this proceeding have been 
communicated to me by Bomano. Tins inomiug, (Sunday. 
2iid of September, at noon, tbe king having summoned 
M. Brenicr to his presence.*, said to him, “ M. Duinus pre- 
vented (jeneral Scotti from marching to the aid of my 
soldiers at Basilicata • M, Dumas caused a revolution to breat 
out in Salerno ; M. Dumas then came to the port of Naples, 
whence he sends proclamations into the town, distributes 
arms, and give's away red shirts. 1 therefore demand that 
M. Dumas shall cease to be protected by liis flag, and that 
he be compelled to quit tbe W.” 

“Vei 7 well, sire,” replied M. Brenicr, “your wishes are 
law to me.” 

At eleven o'clock we weighed anchor, and set sail to join 
Garibaldi. In two or three days hence 1 shall, in my turn, 
rive Francis II. an order not only to leave the Bay of Jfaples, 
but his capital and kingdom also. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CONSPIRACY IN THE OPEN AIR. 

Port of Castellamare, 5//* Sejptember, 
At Castellamare I resume my narrative, which was inter- 
rupted by my sudden departure from the Bay of Naples. Two 
clays before that on which it was intended the reaction should 
assume the importance of a conp-d'Mat^ a steamer arrived in 
the harbour of Naples showing? the Garibaldiau flag at the 

i )cak, and a flag of truce at licr mizen-mast. This was the 
^'rankUn^ ('aptain Orrigoiii, having on board some of the 
prisoners from Reggio. 

Orrigoni arrived at ten o’clock in the evening, and d?vme on 
hoard my yacht by six o’clock the next momhig. He is*k]uite 
an orijnual, whose portrait 1 feel strongly iiielincd to sketch 
some day, when 1 am less intently occupied in describing 
important events, i will now content myself with simply 
remarking thaj. lie and Garibaldi are inseparable. When 
Orrigoni is not with liiirr. Garibaldi always appears to be in 
want of something. 

Orrigoni hadfollowed thegeneral to Montevideo, and returned 
witli liim to Europe for tlic campaign of 1848 ; he accom- 
panied him also in that melancholy retreat during which Anita 
died. They were thmi s<^arated for a short time ; but he soqh 
rejoined Garibaldi at Tangier, and proceeded with him to 
North America, and thence to the Gulf of Mexico and on to 
Lima. He was also with Garibaldi in the glorious campaign 
against the Austrians in 1859, when each battle was a victo]^. 
lie then rejoined him in Sicily, and now he is again with him 
in Calabria. 1 shouted for joy when I saw the brave Orrigoni ; 
it seemed to me as if, on looking further, I sliould see Gari- 
baldi, too, before me. But Garibaldi was at Nicotera. He passed 
through Calabria, cfFaciug the former traces of Cardinal Ruflb’s 
steps, and compelliug scared liberty to advance by that route 
which, fifty years beforehand, opened the way to despotism. 

It was through Orrigoni that I heard or the fall of poor 
He Plotte. Tlie news of his death made me feel very sad 
indeed. It is so difficult to picture to oneself that a human 
creature who had so recently appeared before me active, full 
of intelligence, speaking with energy and hope, should have 
become a mute and motionless corpse, that in such cases one 
always endeavours to persuade oneself that the report is 
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false. Unfortunately, however, in the present case the details 
were too precise to be doubted. 

Orriponi speut the wdiolc day with me on ray yacht, where he 
met with Jilmost the whole of Naples. A king could liardly 
have had such a crowd in his reception room as that which 
flocked on board my vessel in order to ctusu my liand and 
embrace me. If Orrigoni had pleased, the Franklin might 
have taken back witli her more men than she had brought 
thither ; every one was most desirous of going, and each day I 
had to refuse about three hundred volunteers. 

In the aftemoou, the “Committee of action” deputed 
M. Agresti, with two more of its raemhers, to discuss with 
me the feasibility of establishing a provisional government, in 
case of the flight of the king of Naples, with M. Libertini 
as president, and Hiccardi, Agresti, &c., amongst its members. 
I replied, that it formed no part of my mission to discuss 
matters of sudi high importance, hut tluit, as they had done 
me the honour of consulting me, 1 would say, in reply, that it 
did not appear to me there was any urgent necessity for a ]iro- 
visional government ; that the nomination of a pro-dictator 
would be quite suflicient ; and, further, that I was satisfied there 
was but one inau who was popular enough, if placed in that 
elevated position, to guarantee the trauquillity of Naples, and 
that man was Liborio Eomano. I also told them that, as 1 
never did anything in secret, 1 should immediately write to 
Garibaldi oii this subject. 

This answer so startled the deputation, tliat one of its 
members quitted the Fmmi in such baste as to leave his hat 
beldnd, and he has never since troubled hiniself to apply for it. 

-Just an hour after the departure of these gentlemen, the 
secretary of Brother John, whom 1 had taken on board with 
the w'orthy priest liimsclf at Messina ; whom I had brought to 
Naples, giving him bed and board ; came to tell me that he 
had been chosen by the “Committee of action” to be the 
bearer of a report from them to Garibaldi, and begged me to 
request Orrijgoni to give him a passage to Calabria. •This I 
readily promised to do ; 1 considered it to be a matter of little 
importance. 

Now it so happens that one of Orrigoui’s peculiarities is to 
look upon every priest, nay. every priest's brother, cousin, and 
even lus “ secretary,” as a bird of ill omen ; so he replied, “ In 
the present state of the Franklin^ I would not take Brother 
John's secretary on board were he made of solid gold ! ” 

From tills decision he would not flinch; and it only 
remained for me to communicate it to Brother John's secre- 
tary, who at once quitted the yacht, darting at as he went, 
one of his worst looks. Although Orrigoni had remsed to tahe 
Brother John’s secretary, he, nevertheless, was willing to 
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receive on- board Alexander Salvati, an exiled patriot about 
twenty-eight years of age. Salvati conveyed a letter from me 
to the General, which ran thus ; — 

'^mhAugtist.im, 

“I am about wrii ing a long letter to you, my friend, on serious 
matters ; pray read it witli attention. In spite of iny wish to 
join you, 1 still remain at Naples, where 1 think I can be of 
great use to our cause. 

“ This is what I am doing. Every night I have a fresh 
proclamation posted uu, which, although it does not call upon the 
Neapolitans to arm — for that would he useless — serves to keep 
up their hatred of the king. Every morning the newspapers 
send to consult mo as to the most suitable topic of the day : 
this is a very easy task for me ; they all seem mad about you. 

“ On my return to Messina, I placed myself in communi- 
cation with Salerno ; the spirit of that place is excellent. I 
was forewarned just as Potenza revolted, that General 
Scott i liad been despatched with*5,(X)0 liavariaus and Croats 
to suppress the insurrection. 

“T arrived at Salerno before General Scotti; and, by the 
active agency of Doctor Wiclandt, 1 was enauled to com- 
municate with the mountain cliicfs. I supplied them with 
lifty double-baiTclled guns and tlie rifles belonging to my crew. 
The mountain passes and defiles were all so well guarded that 
Scotti and liis 5,000 Baviiriaas were unable to make their way 
through the defile leading from Palermo to Potenza, and thus 
the insurrection in progress at Basilicatc has been unchecked. 

“ This is not all, however ; for the Bavarians, finding that 
they could not advance? a step in the mountain passes without 
receiving as nmny bullets as there were bushes and stones on 
tlie road to afford cover to their enemy, proposed to me that 
they would desert with arms and baggage, on receiving live 
ducats a head. 1 then opened a subscription, myself heading 
the list with 5(M) francs ; 1 reckon on being able to collect 
10,000 francs, that is, about onc-fifth of the whole sum required. 
If 1 succeed in raising this, I shall pay the amount over to 
the Bavarians on account ; the rest must be made payable at 
Messina. 

“ A young man of Salerno, w^bo was enlisting recruits for 
our cause, has b(?eu dcnounc^ and condemned to receive a 
hundred blows witli a stick. Toe punishment inflicted on him 
has greatly exasperated the people of Salerno. 

“Three Bavarians, who were arrested at the moment of 
desertion, have been sliot. Twenty of the cavalry offered this 
morning to desert, with their Jiorses; but, unfortunately, 
I have no means of tran.sport for them. We may easily 
dispose of Salerno and 10,000 men ; should Meuotti, Medici,, 
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Tiirr, or any other of your officers desire to land there, I would 
precede him with a of truce, and, within an hour, the town 
and all the soldiers in it would be yours. 

“ Instead of Salerno, if thought to be too much occupied 
just now, a landing might be effected on the Cilento coast, 
which is quite as ^od as the other, while that of Amalfi is 
altogether bad. And now let us turn to Naples. Several 
officers have dven me their word that they will not lire on the 
people should they rise in revolt, and that, on tlie appearance 
of tlie first red shirt, tliey will go over to your side. 

“Now for something much more important. Liborio 
Kornano, the only popular man of the ministry, will be quite at 
your disposal, together with at least two of his colleagues, on 
the first attempt at a reactionary movement on the part of 
the king. On the first symptom of such a movement, wdiich 
would release him from Ins oath, Liborio llomauo promises to 
leave Naples with two of his colleagues, and hasten to join 
you ; to proclaim that the king has forfeited his right to the 
crown ; and to acknowledge you as dictator. All the people, 
and the 12,000 men of the National Guard, are on liis side. 

“ If you should effect a landing either on the Cilento coast, 
in the bay of Policastro, or that of Salerno, he assures me that 
the effect of this on the king’s mind, predisposed as it is to 
take alarm, would be such as to cause his majesty to quit Naples. 

“ Give me your written instructions, and they shall be faith- 
fully carried out. ^ 

*^M. Salvati, a member of the Garibaldian committee, starts 
with Orrigoni to join you. You can freely discuss every 
subject with him, except the propositions of Romano, as tliese 
are only known to four persons ; therefore reply to me alone 
upon that point. 

“ You know, that for my part, I shall ask nothing of you but 
permission to hunt in the park of Capo-dimionte, and that the 
excavations of Pompeii shall be continued. 

“ If you would Bke to put all the newspaper writers, all 
the artists, painters, sculptors, and architects, in a state of 
ecstasy, you have but to issue a decree couched in these 
terms 

“‘In the name of the artistic world, the excavations of 
Pompeii shall be resumed and continued without interruption, 
as soon as 1 reach Naples. 

“‘G. Garibaldi, Dictator* 

“You see, my friend, I do all 1 can in publishing the great 
deeds you are performing. 1 praise you because 1 admire you, 
and love you with no other desire but to be loved by you in 
return. 

“1 believe I have nothing else to tell you, unless it be to 
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let me know if you want me ; if so, I will start off at once ; 
but if you want me to be here I will remain, although the 
French admiral has informed me that, after what I have done, 
and what 1 am doing every day, he oaimot take me under his 
protection. 

“ I would tell you to take care of yourself, if I did not know 
that such a recommendation would only make you laugh ; I 
sliall, tljcreforc, content myself by telling you that I pray for 
you to the Almighty with as much anxiety as your mother 
used to do. 

“ A?4^ revoirf my friend ; receive from my heart all that I 
brought away of it on quitting France. 

“Alex. Dumas.” 

Orrigoni put to sea on the night ^f the 25th, taking witli 
him Salvati, the Ixiarcr of the above letter. 

Let us now follow Salvati in liis peregrination from the time 
of his reaching tlie deck of the Fmttkliti to the moment of his 
me(‘ting wdth Garibaldi. We shaU then change the seciic, and, 
while he is pursuing his course over the mountains, turn our 
attention again to tl;c events that have taken place at Naples. - 


The Franklin quite justified the character given to her by 
her captain of being a bad sailor. By the evening of the 26tn 
she had scarcely made more than sixty miles, and further pro- 
gress w'as stopped at night, as the royalists lined the coast. 
At daybreak she resumed her voyage, and reached San Lucido, 
near raolo, at noon, I’he revolution had broken out at San 
Lucido; the tricoloured flag, 'with the cross of Savoy, was 
hoisted, and the gendarmerie had been disarmed. Garibaldi’s ^ 
successes were known there, but they were unable to tell Sal- 
vati the whereabouts of the general. The committee came 
on boardj and in return for the news tliey received from Naples, 
communicated what intelligence they had to offer about Cala- 
bria. Th^Franlitn then resumed her progress, steering south- 
ward along the coast. 

On reacliing Pizzo, of sanguinary memoiy, they received 
more dc^ite intelligence touching Garibaldi, who was then 
supposed to be at Gatanzai*o. Salvati instantly proceeded 
there; but the indefatigable mountain-ranger had already 
started for Maida ; tliither, accordingly, Salvati followed liim, 
but founh on his arrival, that the general had left the town 
five or six hours before. Salvati therefore continued his jour- 
ney, and arrived at Tiriolo, where he was again baffled. 

Nino Bixio, who w^as there, told him. however, that if he 
travelled quickly he would come up with the Dictator at Sa- 
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varia Manelli, where he expected to meet and fight with the 
cor^s d*arm4e of General Ghio. Salvati took the road to Sa- 
varia Manelli, and arrived there just at the commencement of 
the action. Garibaldi had hemmed in the royalists on all sides. 
They had entrenched themselves in a plain in front of tlie 
village of Savaria. so that in advancing from Tiriolo to Savaria, 
the general had them before him. He then turned their posi- 
tion oy the mountain, leaving some of liis men along the whole 
line of heights, and returned to attack them by the village 
of Savaria Manelli. 

When Salvati arrived at the place that Garibaldi had moved 
away from, that is, at the summit of a steep hill, he could see 
the general debouching on Uic opposite side of the mountain 
in his advance upon tlic village. When within half musket- 
shot, Garibaldi and his stjiff moved along by the church. The 
royalists then opened fire, and the balls flew around Garibaldi, 
riddling the adjacent walls; but lie neither hastened nor 
retarded his steps. Not a single officer of his staff, or a 
single soldier of his army, returned the enemy’s fire. The 
general carried a revolver-rifle slung across his shoulders, and 
in his right hand held a revolver-pistol. He soon disappeared 
in the village, and at tin*, expiration of ten minutes, reappeared 
at the opposite side, and was so much nearer to the enemy, 
that, when he reached the entrance of the street, he was within 
pistol-sliot. 

Orders were then given for tlie whole line to fire ; but his 
presence, liis sang-froid y and the prestige which always ac- 
companies him. produced their usual effect . Cavalry, artillery, 
infantry, and about ten thousand men threw down their arms 
and dispersed. It was not until four o’clock, v.m., that Sal- 
^ vati was able to approach the general. He met him in Stocco’s 
^ house, quite worn-out, and reclining on a bed. He approached, 
and presented my letter. Garibaldi read it over twice, and then 
asked Salvati a number of questions touching the state of the 
people and the feeling that actuated the citizens and the 
national guard at Naples. No one could give him better in- 
formation on these subjects than Salvati, who was himself a 
Neapolitan. 

The general then requested him to return to Najiles and to 
tell Don Liborio Eomano to do all he could to keep the people 
in their present favourable state of mind, and to prepare them, 
if needful, for the coining insurrection, but to prevent them 
from doing anything decisive before he arrived. “ Above aU,” 
said he twice, " let us have no armed revolution carried on in 
the streets of Naples ; that, indeed, has already cost Palermo 
too dearly ! ” He then shook hands with Salvati, and requested 
him to do the same for him, with Komano and myself. 

Just before Salvati quitted him he observed, " Cosenz is 
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the man whom’ I should most like to sec at the head of alfairs 
at Naples, for no man about me deserves the place so wcD as 
he does. State that to Dumas and Homauo. Tell the latter to 
do all he can to cause the king to leave ; but by no njeans to let 
a riot break out till I arrive i that would be too hazardous a 
stra.” 

He then gave Ssdvaii a pass, as well as three horses, to 
enable him to return to Pjzzo ; on reaching which place, 
Salvati, having no further occasion for the horses, dehverea 
them up to Colonel Auguste Marico; after which, having no 
other means of reaching Naples, he took a six-oared boat, 
and managed to reach the harbour safely, by keeping'near the 
coast all the way. It was the 2nd of September when he 
arrived. 


The day before that on which the small reactionary conspiracy 
was to break out, the very day when the letter of the Count of 
Syracuse appeared, that prince sent M. Testa, his physician, 
to tell me that he had not forgotten our aoquiuntancie made 
in 1835, and to add that, he should be delighted to see me 
again. I sent him word, in reply, that if he would do me 
the honour to come on board the JEmmUf he should be doubly 
welcome, both as a friend and as a patriot. 

Tlu! verj' next day he came on hoard. 

After cordial salutations had been exchanged between us. 
the i^rince looked up at me, and began 1 o laugh. “ ell,” said 
ho, “ what do you think of the present posture of allairs?” 

“ I tliink that if your highness had accepted the proposition 
I made to you fifteen years ago. you would have spared Naples 
and Sicily a great deal of blood, and your house many misfor- 
tunes.” 

“That is very true,” said he; “but who could have fore- 
told all that has happened?” 

“ Either a prophet or a poet.” 

“Well then, as prophet or poet, what do you advise me 
to do?” 

“ 1 advise your highness ” 

Here he interrupted me by a shrug of the shoulders, and 
went on to say, “At the present day, where are the ‘princes’ 
and ‘highnesses’ of the house of Bourbon? We are all con- 
demned, my dear Dumas; and are irresistibly impelled do^ a 
declmty. Louis XVI. showed us the road to the scaffold : 
Charles X. the way to exile ; and happy are those who will 
be quit of their troubles with exile.” 

“ Well, then, my dear prince, as yon have readied this 
degree of historical philosophy, why do you still remain at 
Naples?” 
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“ Because, until to-day, I thought I could struggle success- 
fully against reaction ; now I feci luy inability and retire.” 

‘^That you may well do, now that you have shot off your 
arrow.” 

“ Well, what do you say to my letter ?” 

“ I find it to be the more cruel on account of its implacable 
truth.” 

“ You know Liborio Komano, don’t you ?” 

“Onlywitliin the last three days; but that interval has 
siifticed to make him my fricud.” 

Yoiyihoosc your friends well. He is the man — the only 
man in mples. But warn him to be on his guard.” 

“ On your part?” 

“ Yes ; if you like.” 

We then chatted about Paris, where we had seen each other 
five or six tim(;s bei-ween our two political interviews, and 
about the bygone days of our youth, and various tojnes. 

The prince, after an interval of mental abstraction, tinged 
with sadness, suddenly returned to our original subject. 

“ You, then, as well as others, advise me to leave ?” 

“ Yes, prince, I do.” 

“ .You iliink I can do no gootl by staying here ? ” 

“ Your longer stay would only cause distrust to all parties.” 

“Well; 1 will come and see you again to-monw.” 

He rose up, .and, after renewed mutual salutations, got 
into his boat, and went on board the Sardinimi adrnirars ship. 
On the following night the royalist conspiracy broke out. 

I will now relate wdiat took place on tlic very day that the 
Count of Syracuse paid mi*, the visit I have just described. 


A second vessel arrived bearing a flag of truce, and conveying 
a hundred soldiers and thirty officers, prisoners. With his 
usual admirable tact. Garibaldi rightly estimated the effect 
that these ocular proofs of his successes would produce ou 
the minds of the Neapolitans. This Garibaldiau shl^ was 
the Ferrvccio^ Captain Orlandini. I had known the captain 
when he was but a child, at Florence, in 1840, as I then 
lived at the house of one of his aunts, on the Via Rondinelli. 

We were both desirous to see each otlicr, although on diffe- 
rent grounds, for 1 was then ignorant of liis origin ; but 1 was 
very anxious to get some news of the general. 1, therefore, 
sent my boat to ask him to breakfast with me on board the 
Emma. He accepted the invitation, and arrived at one o’clock. 
Orlandini had left the general on the heights of Pizzo, on his 
onward march to Naples, and thought of returning again the 
same day. “ You had better stay,” said I to him, " I will 
enable you this evening to witness something you little expect. 
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and “wliicli you he able to relate yourself to the general. 
Tlic"S;rords— / have seen! will give a greater stamp of value to 
your oral narrative than the longest letter.’’ 

Having promised to remain till midnight, he returned on 
board his sbip to superintend the landing of the prisoners. 

Just as he reached the Ferruccio^ a fair looking officer, 
about twenty-five or twenty-six. jumped up the ladder of the 
Emma, He pretended that he n^ something very important 
to communicate. We seated ourselves on deck, near to a 
Neapolitan, whom FatJier Gavazzi had asked me to receive on 
board with one of his comrades ; both of them, Gavazzi said, 
were dcscri,ers who wished to join Garibaldi’s army, but were 
afraid of being arrested. 

We paid no attention, however, to the Neapolitan near us, 
and when we were seated^ I requested the young officer to 
explain the object of his visit. 

I am an Englishmmi,” said he, but of an Italian family, 
and my name is Pilotti. I command a small steamer. Here 
are my letters of marque from '“^Garibaldi, and here is the 
muster-roll of my crew : fifty English and fifty Americans, in 
fact, one bundled devils incarnate.” 

“ Then you arc a privateer-captain ? ” 

" Exactly ; at Genoa I hired a river steamer, clapped my 
fellows on board, and we arc ready to go ahead ! ” 

“ Under what flkig do you sail P ” 

“ J have twenty on hoard, and have no preference for any 
particular one.” 

“But if you arc taken, both you and your men will be 
hanged.” 

“ i’ll do my best to prevent that.” 

“ The devil you will. Well, and in what way can I serve 
you?” . . * 

The young man pointed with his finger to one of the three 
Neapolitan cruisers at anchor in the harbour, which served as 
coastguards for a space of four or five leagues around. 

“ Ho you see that ship yonder, ? ” said he. 

« Yes.” 

“ Weil, then, I want to take it.” 

” That is a capital idea; but how do you mean to take the 
ship ? ” 

“ With my own, of course.” 

“ Have you any guns on board P ” 

“Notone.” 

“Well; how then P” 

‘^How then? you shall hear. This evening, in the still 
night, I mean to enter the harbour, as if to anenor either on 
the larboard or starboard quarter oi the frigate. 1 shall make 
some lubberly mistake, and then, loudly singing out ' Take 
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care ! * my men will jump on board the Neapolitan, make tlie 
crew j)risoners, lash the ship to my steamer, drive it from its 
mooniif^s, and tow it out to sea ; all the while getting up steam. 
That done, good bye, — I am safe, for that vessel is the best 
sailer of the three Neapolitan ships, and nothing can catch 
it.” 

“ Well ; but what about yours ? ” 

“ Oh, that can make thirteen knots an hour in fine weather.” 

“ And in bad weather ? ” 

“ Ah, in bad weather it would go hard with her. 1 told you, 
you know, that she was only a river-boat ; she cannot keep 
the sea in rough weather.” 

“But all this does not show me what you wish me to do for 
you.” 

" Well, then, it is just this, you see. My craft is not visible 
on the coast of Cum a ; I am now going on board, but first Avish 
to arrange with your captain to show certain signals if the 
cruiser remains in the same place, and others if she should 
move. 1 am short of coal, or rather I have only enough for 
twelve or fifteen hours supply. If the Neapolitan vessel remains 
in the same place, it will be all right, as she has enough coal for 
both of us ; but if she starts on a cruise, that will be a very 
different matter. Should 1 run out of coal, 1 wish to ask you 
to get us a supply.” 

“ How many tons do you want ? ” 

“ Forty or fifty.” 

“ Then in case the steamer should weigh anchor, the coal 
shall be ready for you in a lighter, within half a cable’s length 
of the yacht. You can then come and fetch it.” 

“ But 1 have no money.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself about that ; I have.” 

“ Then all is settled ? ” 

“Yes, everytldng.” 

“ Then 1 shall retuni to mj; steamer, after talking to your 
captain about the signals I wish him to make.” 

Very good. You can also liave two of my men to increase 
the stren^h of your crew.” 

“ W’’hal sort of fellows are they ? ” 

Two Neapolitan deserters who could not land here without 
being shot; you may therefore be sure that they wiU not allow 
themselves to be taken.” 

“ Where arc they ? ” 

“ Here, close to us.” 

I pointed out to him the man who was seated near us, on 
the deck, and also his comrade who was chatting forward 
with my sailors.^ While he was arranging matters with the 
captain, 1 explained to my two deserters that 1 had procured 
for them what they so much desired— an opportunity to get 
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away from Naples. The man seated on deck did not seem to care 
much about h., but the; other very willingly accepted my oifer. 

Pilotti liad not much time to lose, lie had first to take 
passage in the little steamer which runs regularly between 
Naples and Ischia^ and tlieuce by a slip’s boat to get on board 
his own vessel. ’ 

The smoke of the little steamer for Ischia was soon dis- 
cernible, and, bn nearing us, wc hailed her, when Pilotti 
(luitted the EmnUj followed by the two Neapolitans. In try- 
ing to get on board, the Neapolitan, who had appeared indif- 
ferent 1o go, was so clumsy in his /novcinents, that he fell into 
the water, and was picked up wet through and through. This 
served him as a pretext for not following Pilotti, so he came 
back to the ya<;hl, prel ending that he wanted to change his 
clothes, and then begged me to put him on shore, as near to his 
own abode as possible. 

When 1 remarked on the danger he would incur of being 
arrested, he replied that he would tj^kc care to i)rovide against 
such a misliap. 1 had no wish to keep him streaming on deck, 
and as he did not inspire me with much sympathy, T cared 
little whether he was hanged or not ; so I let him get into a 
boat imd put off to the shore. 


Just about this time, Ilomano sent his secretary, Cozzolongo, 
over to me, and 1 availed myself of the opportunity of trans- 
mitting to him the Count of Syracuse’s waniing, that he should 
take care of himself. I also added some details about Gari- 
baldi’s movements, which I stated I had obtained from the 
vessel bearing the flag of truce. Au hour after Cozzolongo had 
left, liomaiio told Muratori to bring the Garibaldian captdn 
to him. lie also asked me to accompany him, notifying 
to me that as he was minister of police, I could not pos- 
sibly run any risk by landing. I replied to him that 1 was 
not deterred from landing through any risk 1 mjght thereby 
iucur, but by the promise I had made to Garibaldi not to re- 
enter Naples but with him ; and that therefore Muratori must 
be content with the company of Captain Orlandini only, in 
returning to the palace of Rivicra-Chiaia. 

At the appointed hour Orlaudini came on board the ^ma. 
My yacht, as 1 have already slated, was moored at the distance 
of only two hundred yards from the king’s windows, which 
were easily recognisable by the strips of doth hanging before 
them to keep off the sun’s rays. • 

For the last two days I had had fourteen tailors on deck 
making red shirts in readiness for some of the Neapolitan in- 
surgents to put on at the proper moment. The day before, I 
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had forwarded a hundred of these shirts to Salerno, by four 
persons, each of whom wore twenty-five of them ; as may be 
supposed, the thinnest of the four appeared of awful size; 
as lor the others, they were scai*ccly human in form -luckily, 
it was niffht time. 

Orlanami was greatly astonished at what lie had witnessed. 
He had gone into the town, and had seen everywhere portraits 
of Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel. A crowd of bathers near 
the AWzwitf shouted Garibaldi for ever ! ” and a party of young 
people in a boat sang the “ Marseillaise” in their own dialect. 

I had ordered up my best champagne, my FolleULouu^ and 
my Gretto, and about fifty young men belonging to ^Naples, 
whom we could not accommodate at dinner in consequence 
of the small size of the table, drank to the dictator’s health 
with the wine 1 placed before them. 

All this, I repeat, took place within two hundred yards 
of the king’s palace, who could not look out on the bay witli- 
out his eyes being tormented at the sight of the two masts of 
my yacht. 

Eight o’clock was the hour fixed upon for M. Orlondini to 

r ) to Liborio llomano’s house. Just as he was about to leave. 

ordered the crew to display some green, red, and while Bengal 
lights, Homan candles, and other fireworks. So the captain 
stepped into the yawl in the midst of a fiery eruption from the 
Emma, which seemed as if she were inclined to defy Vesiivius. 
Two of these Homan candles were borne by two commissioners 
of police. 

Thus, you see, it is impossible to conspire more openly than 
we do. 

Two hours afterwards Orlandini returned. Iloiiiano had 
repeated to him the promises he had before made to me, tliat, 
he might convey them to Garibaldi. The chief source of 
anxiety and care now left for the ministry was to spare 
Naple^ if possible, the horror of a bombardment. 

As Romano shrewdly suspected something would occur 
during the night, he left his house, with the intention of 
not returning before the next morning. 

Orlandini feeling on his part anxious to know what, was 
going to happen, promised me that he would not leave Kaplcs 
until the next day, at noon, and that he would breakfast witli 
me on board my yacht. 

What did occur was the attempt at a reaction, or rather, 
the reactionary movement in earnest, which, 1 have already 
adverted to. 

Towards nine o’clock in the evening, a youth employed at 
Eerrante’s printing-office, named Erauccsco Diana, presented 
himself before the commissioner, Antonio Davino, telling him 
that an hour before a Erencbman, named Hercule de Sou- 
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chores, had directed to be taken to his lodging, No. 0, Largo 
Santa Teresa, a quantity of printed papers, which he, Diana, 
thought likely to compromise the security of the state ; but 
as the commissioner aid not attach mucli importance to his 
declaration, he insisted that they should take possession of 
these papers, by forthwith scarclimg Soucheres* house, wliere 
they would certainly be found. When the commissioner asked 
Diana what he knew of Soucheres, and how it M^as that the 
latter had applied to him, Diana, for the printing of these 
dangerous papers, he replied : that he had known him for some 
time, as he had printed a little work for him, entitled " Naples 
and tlie Bovolutionary Journals,” but tliat on this occasion, 
he would not undertake the printing himself, and was only so 
far concerned in the matter as to recommend Soucheres to 
apply elsewhere and to arrange the price to be paid for the 
pnnting, and also to correct the proofs, iw Soucheres was unable 
to do that himsell* in conseaucncc of his ignorance of the 
Italian language. Uc declared at the same time, that, before 
withdrawing the copies of the Ihanifestoes printed by Carlo 
Zumachi, he had gathered, from some observations made by 
Soucheres in a conlidcntial chat, on the occasion of liis deliver- 
ing up the MS. copy to be printed, that tlicir aim was to stir 
up a bloody reactionary movement, at the head of which 
persons of the highest importance would figure, and which 
was to break out on the foflowiug day^ 3Uth August, at noon. 
A formal declaration to the above effect was then drawn up 
and signed by Diana. At midnight, Bardari, the prefect of 
police, proceeded to M. Soucheres’ house, arrested him, and 
found there fifty-five proclamations. 

B(isidcs these proclamations, various papers were found, 
but the only one among tliem of any importance was the 
following letter, written by worthy M. de Soucheres. It is 
curious, as iudicating tlie respective parts that the king, the 
royal family, aud the clergy were to play in this conspiracy. 

To the Reverend Father Giacinto, Reader the College 
“ of the Division of the Capucins at Rome, 

“Naples, 29^4 Augtusty 1860. 

“My dear Sir, — You may possibly accuse me of in- 
gratitude, or, at least, of negligence ; but, indeed, I have often 
thought of you and your fortunate position in retirement, and 
were my prayers to be granted, you would bo as happy in your 
vocation as you so well deserve to be. 

“ 1 will now briefly let you know my mode of life, and what 
is going on here. 

“ Since my sad departure from Home, Providence has pre- 
vented me from realizing all my projects. I have been com- 
M 2 
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pelled by circuinstauces to stay at Naples, where, for sonic 
months, 1 have suffered a great deal. In order to defend the 
king and the pope, I wrote a little pamphlet, which you must 
have received a month ago, and every day 1 run the risk of 
being assassinated by the wretched revolutionists.^ One of 
these men, indeed, came to my house with such a design, but 
it happened lhat I was then at Mass, and thus Providence saved 
me. Shall I still escape? 1 hope so. But come what may, 
one thing alone can gi-ievc me, and this is to die wthout pay- 
ing my sacred debt ; but you, I know, w'ill forgive me for 
this, if my life be sparcjd, and when political affairs become 
more trantiuil, I shall be, for some time at least, attached to 
the king’s person. As it is, I am in the service? of one of tlie 
princes of his family, being employed to write the correspond- 
ence for certain ireuch newspapers, and my zeal lias given 
satisfaction. The Emperor of Austria and the Duke of 
Modena have both spoken in a coniplinicntary way of my 
book, and I trust, therefore, that my linaucitJ position may 
before long be sensibly improved. The Almighty has wit- 
nessed my sufferings, as well as the liumiliatious 1 have had 
to endure. 1 put my trust iu Him. There is sonn; talk of 
sending me on a mission to Home. Should that be the case, 1 
shall nonourably perform my duty to every one. My first 
visit, after going to St. Peter and Afw?^/T^',—tliat institution 
where I used to feel so happy iu laying bare my miseries to 
Heaven, — shall be paid to you, for 1 have much to tell you. 

“ We arc on the eve of a dreadful insurrection. All that I 
stated in our intimate conversations together last winter, is 
about to be realized. Garibaldi has a powerful party here, 
which is favoured by Napoleon. Vagabonds from aU countries 
flock to this capital. The khig is about to start to take the 
command of his army. He is coui'ageous, but is surrounded 
by so many traitor s, that he now and then seems to be quite in 
despair. As he is v(’ry upright, and as his people are misled 
solely through their utter ignorance of everything, I think he 
will eventually be able to overcome Ihe obstacles which are 
daily thrown in his way in order to ruin him* but not without 
blood being shed first. His army is faithful, and mucli irri- 
tated against the Garibaldians, and wish to enact another St. 
Bartholomew on tlicir account. If Heaven does not assist us, 
there will be many victims, and that, too, before many days are 
over. 

“It is said that Lamonciere is with our army, for the pur- 

* We may remark that, not only did these revolutionists not assassinate 
M. de Souchcr^, but after having arrested him, and convicted him of 
conspiracy agswst the state, they released him after eight days* confine- 
ment. Did Ferdinand II. or Francis 11. ever act towards their enemies 
with sach leniency ? 
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]>ose of taking the command of it at the first battle that may 
take place, and on which will depend the fate of the Neapolit^ 
monarchy, that of the pope, of religion, and of all Italy indeed ; 
for a signal victory gained by our enemies would increase their 
boldness and depress the spirits of the royalists for a long 
time to come. 

“What do they say at Rome? Are they organizing their 
forces, as the papers say? Is the Pop^e much liked? Have 
you a good body of troops? Is the Prencli element in the 
ascendant ? And, lastly, do the people cherish hope ? 

“ We arc passing through a crisis such as has not been seen 
for a lonjr lime— such, indeed, as I believe has never before 
existed; for people’s brains seem disordered now-a-days; and 
this perversion of mind attacks even good Catholics, and 
priests and monks to boot. Here, everything requires to be 
not merely reformed, but to be first demolished, and then re- 
conslrucled; yes, ev'erything and everybody, teithonf. exception, 
unless it be a'few virtuous person^ among whom 1 may name 
the king and queen, 

“I received your letter from Jerusalem, and it gave me 
great pleasure; hut at first 1 had not the means of defraying 
the postage— this was one cause of my silence; another cause 
of delay was, that, for the last three months, I scarcely knew 
'svhich way to turn, owing to the numerous occupations 1 have 
had to attend 1o. Just now, however, the revolution gives me 
a few leisure hours, and I take advantage of them in order 
1o ask you for news, and to give you some of mine. 

“ If chance shoidd take you to * the Minerve/ or you should 
happen to meet M . TAbbe Laprit, please to tell him that he 
ought to have received a letter from me through the Neapoli- 
lan ambassador. Remember me kindly to worthy M. Laprit, 
and express my kind regards to M. Scuivc. 

“ Relieve me always, &e. 

(Signed) “ He SoucuiiRES.” 

P.S.— “ As I hardly know what m^ happen, you can write 
to me, with the following address in Italian : 

“ To tlu; Very Reverend Father Antonio del Carinello,' for 
M. de Souchcres, at the Convent of St. Pasquale, Chiaias 
Naples.” 

At midnight, the minister went to the king to inform him 
of the attempted reactionary movement, with wliich his ma- 
jesty was perfectly well acquainted. Frimeis II. listened to 
the recital, not without showing some bitterness ; then, ad- 
dressing the minister of police, he tartly observed: “Hon 
Liborio, you seem more skilful in discovering royalist plots 
than liberal* conspiracies,” , , 
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" Sire ” replied Don Liborio, “ that is because royalist plots 
are hatcned at nifflit, and by very few persons; whereas, liberal 
conspiracies are iiatchcd in the day-time, iuid by the whole 
body of the people.” 

“Besides,” said the king, without appearing to heed 
Romano’s rejoinder, “ 1 knew of a French priest who did con- 
spire in a reactionary sense, but he got away.” 

“Your majesty is mistaken,” replied Romano; “he is 
now under arrest.” 

“Well, then,” said the kmg, with some impatience, “let 
him be sent to the criminal court, and be put noon his Irial.” 

The minister then took his leave. The next asiy. M. Brenier 
called upon Romano to demand the liberation of M. de Sou- 
chercs, saying, dcprecatingly, “Of what use is it to keep a 
poor wretched nriest in prison ? ” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Romano; “if he be a priest he 
must be all tlie more dangerous.” So the minister kept 
M. de Soucheres in prison, notwithstanding the pressing soli- 
citations of M. Brenier. The afiair was, indeed, of the most 
serious kind, for it compromised the Count of Trani and the 
Count of Caserta, wdio had dictated the proclamation. As f(jr 
General Cutrofiano, he had contented himself with correcting 
tlie proofs. The same day 1 received a message from l^mano 
which ran thus : “ Ttiere is war now between the king and 
myself; cither lie shall quit Naples, or I shall quit the 
ministiy.” 


The next morning tlie Count of Syracuse came on board the 
Emma, lie knew all that had taken place during the night ; 
the nomination of Cutroliano to the chief command of the place, 
and that of Prince Iscliitella to the command of the national 
guard. He asked me if 1 had had any news from Romano. 
He had been told, that minister had been arrested during the 
night while in bed. 1 reassured him on that point, by telling 
him that Romano had not slept at home. The prince left me 
in a state of great agitation, and told me that he should start 
to-morrow, at the latest. 

I had spent the whole night, until four o’clock a.m., waiting 
on deck for J’ilotti; his com was quite ready for him to take 
away. At last he returned by the steamer from Ischia. He 
had not succeeded in finding his own vessel ; in all proba- 
bility she had been xlenounced, and the three cruisers had 
given chase tp her. Pilotti and the Neapolitan deserter who 
had accompanied him took tlicir departure in Captain Orlan- 
dini’s ship, the Ferruccio. At about seven a.m. the other 
deserter, who had fallen into the water the day before, and 
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wliom I liad landed at his own request, returned to his post on 
board my yacht. 

In the course of the day, a person styling himself the 
Marquis de Lo Presti came, in order to tell me he knew, from 
a reliable source, that the king would go out that evening, 
in order that lie might judge for himself of the effect of hia 
<ionp d'etat on the people, and that 4ie, Lo Presti. and one of 
his friends, proposed to turn the occasion to good account by 
throwing a shell into the king’s carriage. 

I called Muratori, and, in the presence of the self-styled 
marquis,* said to him : 

“ My dear Muratori, go ashore immediately ; call upon the 
Count of Syracuse, and tell him to prevent his nephew from 
going out this evening.” 

Then turning to the man who had made me this proposal, I 
observed, “ Sir, you have heard what 1 have just said ; now, 1 
have but one course to take with you, and that is, that if you 
do not instantly ieave the Emm% I shall have you thrown 
overboard forthwith.” The false marquis lost no time in 
getting into his boat, and I never caught, sight of him after- 
wards. 

The Count of Syracuse informed me, in reply to my mes- 
sage, that after the coup d'etat of the preceding night he 
could no longer recognize the king as his nephew, and that, 
consequently, he did not care what happened to him. One 
of our friends, Stefanone, brother of the celebrated artist, 
was standing liy me when 1 received the count’s answer. 

I tunicd. to him, and asked, “ Do you know the Duke of 
Laorito ? ” 

“ Yes ; very well,” 

Go and find him out directly, my good fellow, and then 
tell him to warn the king from going out.” 

In an hour’s time Stefanone returned. Through the steps he 
had taken the king was duly warned. 

At noon, Romano told me that the whole of the ministry 
had sent in their resignation, and from that moment he was, 
consequently, liberated from all duty to the king. 

In this state of affairs, Doctor Wielandt arrived from Cava, 
where he had been compelled to take refuge. The most 
complete disorganization existed in the royalist camp of 
Salerno ; soldiers were deserting, and officers declaring they 
would not fight. Bosco had returned to Naples actually ill 
through indignation. Avellino only waited for the signm to 
break out in revolution . Doctor W iclandt knew the intendant 
of Avellino, and undertook to address him a letter in Ro- 
mano’s name and his own. 

* This fellow, who had adopted the respected nsjne of the Marquis de 
Lo Presti, proved to be a spy. 
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But who was to be the messenger ? 

The Neapolitan deserter in our hands was just the man for 
our purpose. Muratori gave him the letter for the intendant. 
as well as his instructions and tliirty francs for his voyage, and 
off he went. 

Sonic of our SaJerniian friends liad arrived with Doctor 
Wiclandt, and inquired of me whether I had received any arms 
yet. I had ten cases on board the Pmsilippe, but the captain 
fearing lest lie might be compromised, liad refused I o deliver 
them up. I then gave io these gentlemen three rifles and 
twelve revolvers, these being all 1 had left. 

Naples was much agitated all day. The officers of ilie 
national guard protested agaiiLst the covp tVt'fat, and came 
to solicit llomano to resume oflice ; but lie lirmly adliered to 
his resolution. 

Ill the evening, patrols were spread over the town ; the com- 
mandant, Cutroflano was insult(‘d by an oflieer of the national 

S iard, and dared not resent the affront. At nine o’clock 
ozzolongo was conamissioned by Bomano to tell nie that 
probably he would dine with me the next day, on his way to 
claim the hospitality of the English admiral. 

Cozzolongo was also told to acquaint C-aptaiu Orlaiidini, 
who was to stai*t the same evening, that now Itonmno was 
entirely free, Garibaldi might reckon on him, and that lie 
renewed his assurance to deliver up Naples to him witliout 
a drop of blood being shed. At ten o’clock the Fernircio 
weighed anchor, and I took the opport unity of sending by 
lier another letter Io Garibaldi, couched in the following 
terms : — 

“Jn the name of Heaven, ’"my friend, do not fire another 
shot ! It is useless, for Naples is yours. 

“ Proceed at once to Salerno, and then lot Ijiborio Bomano 
know that you arc there ; otherwise he will be seeking for you 
at that i)laoc. with some of the ministers, or u ill be waiting for 
you on the jilatform of the railw ay st atioii. 

“ Come without <i minute’s delay. To bring an army is 
unnecessary, for your name alone is worth one. 

“ Were it not that 1 wish you should have the pleasure 
of a surprise, I would send you a duplicate of the speech 
that will be delivered on your arrival. 

" rate H we mn, 

“Alex. Dumas.” 

^ Noisy demonstrations and agitation were kept up during the 
night ; but at about three a,m. both ceased. A^esuvius alone 
continued to emit deep groans, to vomit flames, and to pour 
down streams of lava. Vesuvius is the safety-valve of 
Naples, 
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ITic next da>% Sunday, 2nd of September, passed in ibe 
'greatest tranquillity. On expressing my surprise at tliis to a 
messenger from Liborio Romano, be observed, “Nothing is 
over (lone at Naples on a Sunday.” 

In trul h, Naples no longer looked like it did the day before ; 
Naples, indeed, appeared to be a thousand leagues away from 
the scene of revolution. All mention had ceased of the resig- 
nation of ministers ; it would seem, too, as if no one had ever 
heard of Garibaldi ; and that no one appeared to know of the 
axistcnce of such men as Romano, Ischitella, (hitrofiano, and 
Francis XL 

All that Naples now carc^d for was St. Jaiiuarius and the 
Madonna. 

A continual drawing of wine corks in honour of some saint 
or o<h(?rwas going on, which every now and tlmn made me 
apprehend that a fusillade w'as taking place. 

nut 1 ought to Itavc expected all i his. Had I not been told in 
tln^ morning that nothing was ever done at Naples on a Sunday? 

The solo event of the day was tlic cfeparture of the 
Sardinian steam -eorvctfe, the Governor^ whicli fired a salute of 
(dcvcii guns, weighed anchor, and steamed towards Genoa. 
The Count of Syracuse w’as on bojtrd. He was now adopting 
the advice I had given him tw'o days before. 

Ill the evening, our messenger returned, bringing with him 
a very cautious letter from the inlcndaut of Avellino, showing 
that he was not inclined to undcriake anything. 

The cautions reserve of Ihc iutendant was soon after ex- 
plained; for wo had sent to him one of the most notorious spies 
of the iornier government : lie had, therefore, as his letter 
showed, treated him as an agent not to be truslcd. 

Luckily, for tlie worsbiplulDon Julio, he look himself off 
promptly, or else 1 should myself have thrown him into the 
ivalcr.. As soon as he had delivered his answer^ he left the 
yaclit, never intending to put his foot there again. 

Rut the man wdio came with Don Julio was still on board, 
and wishing to question him, I began by saying, — “Your 
comrade Avas a spy, and in all probability you arc the same.” 

The poor devil swore, by heaven, tliat he was not. He 
knew nothing about Don Julio, except that ho had once 
taken him to his abode. He had never seen him before then. 

“Well, then, you know where his abode is ?” 

"Yes, I do.” 

T then told one of our sailors, a strapping fellow, named 
Louis, who, like Milo of Crotona, was able to carry an ox 
on his back, to kill it and eat it in one day, to take care 
of our prisoner, and to strangle him if he budged. 

Muratori then jumped into a boat, and went to look for 
Cola-Cola, wlio, it may be remembered, was that same police 
sergeant w'lio said to Judge Novarra on being sentenced by 
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him to forty-six years of the galleys, “!Fortv-six years is along 
time ; I’ll do what I can towards it, and you shall do the 
rest.” This man had been placed at our orders by Komano. In 
an hour afterwards Muratori rtitumed with him. 

On our telling him what had happened, “ The matter can 
be easily settled,” said he ; “ I will arrest the fellow as a 
reactionist, and confine him for two or three days ; during 
that time all will be over, and I will then cither Jet him go or 
bring him to trial as you may desire.” 

“ You can let him off by that time ; we do not desire the 
rascal’s dcatlp” 

Tlien showing Cola-Cola the man whom Louis was guarding, 
I said, “ Cola-Cola, take that wori^hy gentleman with you, 
and watch over him as if he had swallowed all the diamonds of 
the crown of Naples. He will conduct you to the abodci of 
his comrade ana will assist you in seeking liim ; you will, 
then, carefully secure the man you have captured, and will let 
the other loose in the streets of Toledo to go and hang him- 
self whenever he pleases.” 

Cola-Cola then made a sign to the man to follow him, told 
him to sit by his side in the boat, and whispered a couple 
of words in his ear, to which be seemed to give asstml ; tliey 
then rowed off quietly, and soon disappeared in the darkness. 
Half an hour afterwards Cola-Cola returned. 

** Well, what news ?” we all eagerly inquired. 

“ Oh, he is safe iu prison, and stands commii/ted for attempt- 
ing to assassinate the minister.” 

What a strange country is tliis, where conspirators manage 
to arrest the very spies who have been set to watch them. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

niosciiirTioN of the emma. 

Pout op Picciotta, Uh Septemher. 

On the inoriiing of the 3rd ScptcmLcr, the Pope’s nuncio, 
who had been one of the principal promoters of the reaction, 
p.'iid a visit to Koniano, \rhosc rcsipniatiou had not yet been 
accepted. He eainc to tell him that Benevento w^as in a 
very troubled state, and solicited the aid of some troops to 
put dowm tiie disturbanc|\ llouuino could not refrain from 
lauajliing at this. “ MonsiCTOr,” said hc,^ “ it is (mite evident 
tliat our soldiers will no Jemger fight for us ; 1, therefore, 
doubt very mueb w'hcflu^r they wdll fight for the ])opc.” 

“ But,” said the frightened nuncio, " what would you 
have his holiness do ?” 

“His holiue.os must do what King Francis 11. is doing, he 
must. 1)0 ])rcpared to lose l\is temporal power: but, more 
fortunate than Francis JI., he will still have that precious 
inheritance of tlie pope's, w'hich has descended to them from 
Jesus Christ,— his spiritual power.” 

“ ’Hiat is your answer, then?” 

“ To the very lctt,er.” 

. “ Under these circumstances, what remains for me to do ?” 

“ One thing alone.” 

“What is that?” 

“It is that you should bless tliree persons.” 

“ Who are they ?” 

“ King Yictor Emmanuel, General Garibaldi, and s^our 
humble servant, Liborio Romano.” 

The nuncio went away iii a furious mood, miumuring some- 
thing, which sounded very unlike a beiiedietion. 

On Monda>’ tiie 3rd, the agitation, that was suspended at 
the close of Saturday, was resumed. The ministers waited 
upon the kin^ at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and were 
cfoseted with;him until five. At half-past six, as w e were finish- 
ing dinner, a maii-of-war’s boat came alongside the yacht, 
and a naval ofliicer of rank, coming on board, inquired for 
Captain Beaugrand. 

The captain Imd gone to breakfast on board the Frotis, and 
bad not yet returned, probably because his breakfast had 
assumed tne dimensions of a dinner. 
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Wc rei)licd througrh Muratori that the captain was not on 
board. 

“ Then send for the second in command,” said the naval 
officer. * ^ . 

“ Wc cannot help you there either,” replied Muratori, “ for 
Ijc happens to be at Marseilles.” 

I then approached, and said to the officer, “ Sir, in the ab- 
sence of the captain and the second officer, will yon tell me 
whal, brings you here ; as I am bolh the owner and litter-out 
of the 

" My orders are to address myself to some one belonging 
to the crew, and not to the OM iier or the litter-out of tlie 
vessel.” 

“ l-lere,Podimatas. my good fellow, step fonvard, and listen 
attentively to what tnis gentleman has to say.” 

Muratori and 1 then (quitted the deck, aiid went below to 
linish our dinner. The !Neapoli tan officer, after five minutes* 
(!onfcrencc with J^odiinatas, got into his boat, which was soon 
out of sight. 

“'Well, l^idimatas, I suppose, wc must leave the bay of 
Naples, eh ?*’ 

' Just so.*’ 

« Put when?” 

“ Directly.” 

“ Directly ; oh, that’s rather too cpiick work ; wo cannot 
leave our captain yonder ; he will be iiii(‘asy about us.” 

“ The order is positive.” 

“ What can they do, then?” 

“ Fire at us.” 

“ Oh, if that’s all, there is not much to be afraid of; they 
fire so badly, that they arc sure to miss us; don’t you recol- 
lect what lubberly work they made of it at Milazzo, eh ?” 

This argument appeared so satisfactory to Podiinatas that 
he sat down forthwith to finisli his cup of coffee, wliich he had 
left half empty, lie had hardly swallow ed the last drop, wlicn 
Cozzolongo, llomano’s secretary, came ou board. 

“ Well,” said he, " 1 suppose you have received an order to 
leave the harbour.” 

“ les ; but tell us the reason of it.” 

Cozzolongo then related the recent events, which I have 
already described. 

At noon the kinjj sent for M. Brenier, and told liiih that I 
was the cause of all the disturbances which had taken place at 
Naples, during the past eight or ten days : that betore my 
arrival Naples was quiet, and that as soon as I should be ^one 
the place w^ould be restored to its former state of tranquillity. 

M. Brenier naturally coincided with his majesty’s opinions, 
and in the name of the government lie represented, gave liim 
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full power to c(jiupel iiio to leave tlie harbour. M. Erciiicr 
was kind enough to wish 1 sliould have the full enjoyment of 
this sudden surprise. Any other person would have given me 
a previous warning, tliat, under the circumstances of the case 
—especially the personal contest I had embarked in against 
liis Majesty Francis IT. — it would not be in his power to oppose 
the order lor my departure. M. Erenicr did notliing of tlie kind. 

When 1 re-enter Naples, along with Garibaldi, I shall do 
inysolf the honour of paying him a little visit, to thank him 
for the favour. 

Captain Beaugraiid did not return till ten o’clock, so that 
we had plenty of time to find out what was going on in Naples. 
The town was in a state of great agitation. Bills were 
posted up, on which were written these words : Long Jive 
Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi, and the Unity of Italy!” 

disputes took jilace between the national guard and the 
people, respecting ilicsc placards— tlie former wisliing to re- 
move them, while the latter insisted on their being left. 
During tlie uproar caused by this dissension, an officer tore 
one of these notices with the point of his sabre, and was im- 
mediately iiiorlally struck witli a club by one of tlic mob. 
A conflict thereupon ensued, in which the national guard was 
worsted. 

Wc could distinctly hear the sliouts of lazzaroni, and the 
beating of drums, as vve w’eighed anchor. Castcllamarc had 
been named to all our friends as our place of rendezvous. 
'When we left, wc had two journalists on board. There will be 
the devil to jiay in tlie papers to-moiTow, I expect. 

For the last week the Emvia had been the great alembic for 
the distillation of news, and for the concoction of procla- 
mations. 

It was a perfect calin when wc started for CastcUamarc, 
so that by two o’clock a.m. avc had scarcely made one mile. 
This lasted all night, and wc did not reach Castellamare till 
noon next day. 

The Emma is so well known all along the coast as an out- 
and-out Garibaldian, that visitors came alongside before wc 
had fairly anchored— all eagerly enquiring if wc had any arms 
to spare them; that was the main object of their visit. My 
slock was, however, quite exhausted. 

While we were suiTounded by these visitors, a boat came 
alongside, manned by a naval officer who, addressing iny cap- 
tain, said, in tolerably good French : “ Captain, the ship Emma 
is forbidden to anchor anywhere along the coast of Naples.” 

“ Sir,” said T to the officer, “ can you really tell me how far 
the coasts of Naples extend, at the present tune ? ” 

The officer bit his lips, and turning to the captain, curtly 
observed, “ You heard what I said ?” 
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“ Yes, sir ; replied the captain, “ but it is impossible for 
me to move off just yet.” 

‘^Aud wliy?” 

“ llecausc my papers are at the consul’s.*’ 

“ Then go and get them this very instant.” 

“ Sir,” said 1 to the officer, “ please to excuse my troubling 
you with a second question, but I am very inquisitive this 
evening, which is natural enough when one. is about to leave- 
a country.” 

“Lot me know what it is?” 

“ To whom docs 1 hat nice little cutter belong that is riding 
so daintily in the bay, about hall* a mile off ? ** 

“ She is mine, sir.” 

“ You are mistaken, sir ; she belongs to me.” 

To you, sir ! What do you mean P ” 

“ Yes : and to prove it, I mean to take possession of her as 
I pass by.” 

The officer withdrew without saying another word. Our 
captain got into his boat, and was rowed ashore. The com- 
mandant of the harbour was rather spited by ’m luck. Th<} 
consul’s sccretaiy had locked up the sliip’s liapers of the 
Mmma in a drawer, and having placed the key in his pocket, 
liad gone out no one knew wliithor. Thus it was impossible 
for us to leave at •present. Two boats, cacli manned by an 
armed crew of twenty men, took up a position on eacli side of 
tlie Emma. This, however, did not deter the town of Castel- 
lamare—'Whcrc news had reached of my arrival — from illmni- 
natiug in the same manner as Salenio liad formerly done. 
This illumination quite jvlarmcd tlie commandant of the place ; 
the cannon of the fortress not sufficing to allay his apprt^hen- 
sions. 

At one o’clock in the morning lie scut us a missive to the 
following effect 

"Castellamauk. 3/*</ Eepiembery 1860, three o'clock. 

“ The commander of the yacht Emma is to sail immediately, 
and remain out at sea. In the morning the captain alone will 
go on shore and receive his papers with the utmost despatch, 
and then depart.** 

You will see present ly that it was I who dethroned the 
Naples, and that I am the Americus Vespucius of 

It was not until nine o'clock a.m. that the consuPs secretary 
returned. It would almost seem as if he had been prompted by 
some one to annoy the naval officer in command at Castellamare. 

Two hours ago, a messenger started for Avellino with one of 
the passes that Garibaldi had given me. 
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I furnished the messenger with this pass in order to sissist 
him in getting up a revolt in the province of Avellino, and in 
tlie establishment of a provisional government there. At ten 
o’clock the captain returned with our papers, and wc weighed 
anclior. All that day, and the following night, the dead calm 
continued, and, conseciucntly, wc scarcely got outside the Gulf 
of Salerno. At noon, on the 5th, we were in front of the 
village of Picciotta, and hove to, to wait fpr a fishing-smack, 
through which means wc hoped to ascertain where Garibaldi 
then w^. The master of this fishing-boat told us that the 
latest intelligence received was. that a landing had been 
(illeoted at Sapri, and that Gaiibaldi had reached Cosenza. 
While holding this parley, we were s(icn from the village of 
Picciotta, and a boat full of men put ofi from the shore and 
came filongsidc. 

The men were fJl greedy for news. We gave them the 
latest intelligence, nnd told them that Garibaldi was expected 
at Naples, and had only to go there to be received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. Up to that time, the people on the 
coast had not dared to do anything; but when they heard the 
new s, and particuliirlv the iianm of the person who gave it 
them, they shouted, ^‘Long live Garibaldi and the unity of 
Italy,” so hciirtily, that I thought it was a fit occasion to 
bestow some of the red shirts which I had had made on 
board, and w hich had so attracted the gaze of his majesty 
Prancis 1 1 . 

Let me not forget to state here that a voluntary subscription 
of one thousand ducats had been collected during my sojourn 
in the Pay of Naples. This assisted mo materially in despatch- 
ing agents in every possible direction to proclaim the revolu- 
tion, as well as to succour those friends who were forced to keep 
out of tlic way ; also to give away arms, and to defray the cost 
of making the red shirts. Sufficient stuif for four hundred 
shirts had been given to us by one person alone. Put, to 
my great surprise, these worthy patriots would not be satisfied 
unless I promised to keep their names secret. 

Had 1 Dcen reduced to iny own resources. 1 should not have 
been able to accomplish halt of what I actually did. The men to 
whom I now presented the shirts, little expecting such libe- 
rality, passed from a state of enthusiasm to one of frantic 
excitement, many amongst them actually screaming with joy. 

Another party of men on the beach, seeing what was taking 
place at sea, although not comprclieuding the reason of the 
sudden change of costume, crowded into two boats and pushed 
off from the shore, plying their oars vigorously to approach us 
without delav. These new comers, in their turn, received their 
contingent of red shirts, and mingled their sliouts with those of 
tlieir companions. 
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Oue amongst them, a young man between cigliteen and 
twenty, feeling himself inspired, asking for a pen, ink, and 
paper, improvised a proolamation which I certainly should 
not have tnonght him capable of producing, but which was 
listened to witli attention iind met with great applause. 

On taking the numbers of our new allies we found tlierc were 
about lifty present, and these men considered Ihenisclves 
strong criou A to elFect a revolution at Silcnto. Muratori was 
so excited by the general enthusiasm, that he avowed he 
wjuited to leave me, in order to take the command of these 
fifty volunteers. 1 then named him captain — a nomination 
whieh was unanimously confirmed; the author of the procla- 
mation I api)ointed his lieutenant ; and gave eaeli of them a 
rifle and twenty-five cartridges, and off t hey started. Muralori 
took with him three or four hundred francs, leaving with me 
the remaining contcnls of bis purse, nowconsidiirably decreased. 
I'he poor fellow, when be came on board my vessel, bad wilh 
him more than three hundred lonis (£280), and be bad scarcely 
one thousand francs (£40) left. Yielding 1o patriotic impulses, 
he had scattered abroad bis money by handfuls.^ 

When the four boats with their rcd-shiri.ed contents 
made their way ashore, their apneavaucc would, indeed, have- 
not belied the phrase adopted by La l\ttne^ for they really 
looked as if manned by filibusters.” As soon as they landed, 
Muratori and his men diappeared in the heights. 


Meanwhile, a favourable breeze from the north-east had 
sprung up, and drove us along, with the \vind on our quarter. 
towards Messina, and wc stretched all the canvass we could 
carry. At Messina I relied on hearing some news 1 could 
depend upon, and that, by taking passage thence by eitlicr 
the Ferruccio or the Frank iin, I should be enabled to rejoin 
Garibaldi. ' 

Wc arrived at Messina in the afternoon of the next day, but 
ascertained that neither Orrigoni nor Orlandini was there. The 
only ship in the Labour being the Oregon, I sent to inform the 
captain of my arrival, and requested him 1o send me all the 
latest news. This he promised to do, adding that he had no 
other instructions at present than to remain at anchor and wait 
for orders. I then set to work to seek for my arms, which were 
deposited at the Custom-house. 1 lost no time in having them 
taken on board the Fmma, feeling convinced that I might expect 
every moment to be called upon to start from Messina. 

* 1 think it right to state here tiiat this money has never been re-im- 
bursed to him, although on re-entering Naples he found bis friend Liborio 
Romano in the ministjy, just as when he had left him. 
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At about four, on ihe morning of the 8tli September, I 
licard my name called out on deck, just above the companion- 
ladder. On my inquiring what was wanted, " I have come to 
tell you,” replied a voice, which I instantly recognized as that 
of the (!aptain of the Oregon^ “that Garibaldi has entered 
Naples.” 

Ilastily quitting. my rough couch, I eagerly sprang upon 
deck. But the captain, although he assured me of the 
accuracy of the news, could give me no more information 
than that furnished by the meagre details of the telegrsiph. 

1 will now proceed to relate what Jiad iiappened at Naples 
after iny compulsory departure, that is, since the evening of the 
3rd September. 


CHAPTER XXIJ. 

PEPAKTURE OF THE KING OF NAPLES. 

Since the presentation of the petition which recommended 
the king to (piit Naples, he had received no one into his inc- 
seiioe but Pianclli, Ischitella, Outrofiano, mid Capccelatro, the 
naval officer. On the raorm’ng of the dth, he accepted Romano’s 
programme: not to make war in or about Naples, and, in any 
ease, to spare the city. On the same evening he resolved 
to take his departure, and on the 5tli made all the neces- 
sary preparations for that step. He had interviews with the 
Spanish and French ambassadors, and received his generals, 
conversing with them iii all perfect composure. 

On the same day, the minister Spinelli was commanded to 
write tlic king’s farewell to his people ; but instead of so doing, 
he went immediately to Liborio Romano, and requested him to 
do it for hini. This was, indeed, no veigr difficult task ; for 
as tlie possibility of the king’s departure was foreseen, the 
terms ot the royad farewell had been already prepared.* 

On the evening of the 5th of S^tember, Spinelli submitted 
this proclamation to the king. Irancis Jl. began to read it ; 
but, stoTiping at the end of the first paragraph, exclaimed, 
“ Tliis proclamation was not written by you, Spinelli, but by 
Romano, 1 recognise his style.” He then added, He can write 

• 1 have Hio rough draft of tliis royal farewell, which, if truly dated, 
mubt have been framed on the suit of September. It is written on the 
official stamped paper of the minister of state. 
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well when he chooses.” The king then sigued the document, 
and ordered Spinelli to get it printed. 

The following is a translation of this proclamation : — 

“ ItOYAL PnOCLAMATlON. 

' " Amongst the duties prescribed to kings, those that belong 
to the days of misfortune arc the grandest and the most 
solemn, and these I intend to fulfii with resignation, free from 
weakness, and with a serene and confident heart as befits the 
descendant of so many monai-chs. 

Thus uetuated, 1 once more address my voice to the people 
of my kingdom, from whom I am now about to depart with 
bitter grief. 

“ All unjust war, carried on in contifivciitJon of tlio law of 
nations, has invaded my states, iiotwithstanding lliat i w^as at 
peace with all the European pow'crs. 

“ Tlic important changes waiich led to my adhesion to great 
national principles, were not sufficient to ward off the mischief ; 
moreover, the necessity of defending the integrity of the state 
entailed upoii me the onligUtions of events winch 1 have always 
deplored ^ therefore, I solemnly protest against this invasion, 
and coiihdently appeal from it to the justice of all civilizca 
nations. 

The diplomatic coqjs residing at my court has all along 
knowm the sentiments of my heart in favour of luy pcophi 
generally, as well as for this illustrious city. My anxious 
desire to secure this metropolis from ruin and war, to save 
her inhabitants and all their property, her sacred churches, 
her monuments, her public buildings, her coUcctious of art, ana 
all that which forms tlic patrimony of her civilisation and of 
her greatness, and an inheritance of future generations, is a 
sentiment that should soar above the influence of temporary 
passions. 

" The time has now come for me to* act up to these profes- 
sions. The war is now approaching the walls of the city, and 
with unutterable grief 1 am now about to depart with a por- 
tion of my army to betake myself wliither the defence of my 
rights calls me. The remainder of my army will remain, in order 
to protect the inviolability and safety of the capital, which 1 
recommend as a sacred treasure to the zealous care of the 
ministry ; and 1 call upon the honour and the civic feeling of 
the mayor of Naples and of the commandant of the national 
guard, to spare our most beloved country the horrors of in- 
ternal discord and the disasters of civil war. For this purpose 
I concede to the above named functionaries the fullest powers 
that they may require. 

“ As a descendaut of a dynasty that has reigned ovci his 
country for 136 yeai’s, the affections of my heart are rooted 
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liore. I am a Neapolitan, and cannot witliout bitter grief 
address tlic words of farewell to my dearly beloved people. 
Whatever may be my destiny, be it prosperous or adverse, 
T sliall always preserve for them an affectionate remembrance. 
.1 recommend to tJicm concord, peace, and a strict observance 
of their civic duties. Let not an excessive zeal for my fate be 
made a pretence for turbulent i)rocecdings- 

" Whether it may please the justice of God to restore me to 
the throne of my ancestors or not, all that 1 pray for from this 
tijiic forth is to behold again my people united, strong, and 
happy. 

“ Prancis II.”- 

On the morning of the 6th the Icing signed a great many 
decrees ; at two o’clock in the afternoon he received the minis- 
ters, and bade them adieu in the following terms : — “ Gentle- 
men, 1 am comncllcd to depart ; but I leave in a calm spirit, 
because my fall is not the result of my own fault, but must be 
regarded as one of the dcc.recs of Providence. Whatever 
my destiny may be, I will courageously endure it. The only 
thing that wounds mylieart is, thatNajues should abandon the 
cause of its king without striking a blow in his favour. I 
thank you all for what you have done on behalf of the country 
and for me.” 

'riicii came the kissing of hands. 

At about four o’clock tlic king quilted the palace, and was 
accompanied to the place of embarkation by Messrs. diMorcMno, 
di Capecelfitro, and di Carafa. He embarked on the Smeita. 
commmidcd by Captain Criscuola, in whose professional skill 
and loyalty the late king had contided. The vessel started at 
six, bearing towards Gaeta the last reigning descendant of 
Henry TV. and Saint Louis. 
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CHAPTEll XXllI. 

GAUIBALHl AT NAPLES. 

Dtjbtng the cveninff of the Gth Soi)t., the news of Garibaldi’s 
arrival at Salerno readied Naphis. 

In his last speech, the king, as we know, recommended liis 
ministers to maintain public tranquillity. The ministers, de- 
sirous of fulfilling the duty imposed on them, met at about 
nine o’clock that same evening at the house of ^linclli, their 
nresidenl., and resolved to depute the mayor of Naples, the 
Prince of Alessandria, and the General di Sazepono, to w'ait 
upon Garibaldi iu order to coiifcr with him as to his entrance 
into the capital. They also determined to send previously to 
the general the advocate Emilio Civitta, whose brotlier was in 
Garibaldi’s army, and who was a very intimate friend of Ro- 
mano. CozzolongOj wlio had ji^st been promoted to the office 
of commissioner ot police, was also directed to accompany 
Emilio Civata. 

It was arranged tliat all should meet together in the usual 
ministerial couucil-room at an early hour the next day, and that 
tlieii their final decisions should be taken. 

Accordingly, the next morning, at six o’clock, Romano, Lan- 
cilli, and the Directors di Cesarc, Carafa, Giacclii, and Mi- 
ragglioi, assembled as appointed. 

After waiting in vain for the arrival of Spinelli, the presi- 
dent, Di Martino, and Pianelli, the niiuisters who were pre- 
sent, agreed to draw up an address to Garibaldi, when Romano 
presented oue already written by himself. It was approved of 
by all, ■ but signed only by Romano, di Cesarc, and di Giacchi. 

It ran thus: 

“ Genekal— You have before you a ministry whose power 
was conferred on them by King Francis II. Wc accepted the 
trust as a sacrifice due to our country, we accepted it at a 
difficult period : when the thought of the unity of Italy under 
the sceptre of Victor Emmanuel, for a long period cherished 
by the Neapolitans, and which—sustained bv your sword, and 
proclaimed in Sicily— had become irresistible in its influence : 
when all confidence between the government and the govemca 
wa» destroyed ; when old wrongs, and long-suppressed Iiatred 
^ ba4 come to light, thanks to recent constitutional liberties ; 
whbii the country was disturbed and agitated, owing to the 
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fear of a violent reaction, such was the condition of affairs 
wdren we accepted power in order to maintain public tran- 
miillity and to save the state from anarchy and civil war. 
This was the aim of all our efforts. The country understood 
our motives, aiid how to appreciate our conduct. The con- 
fidence of our fellow-citizens has never deserted us, and it 
is to their ellicacious zeal that we owe that tranquillity which 
has preserved the city in the midst of so many contending 
parties. 

“ General, all the populations of the kingdom have mani- 
fested their desires, cither by open insurrection, or through 
the medium of the press, or by other demonstrations. Tbev, 
too, are all anxious to form a paH. of one great united Italy 
under the constitutional sceptre of Victor Emmanuel. You, 
General, offer in yourself the highest expression of this thought. 
All eyes arc turned towards you; the hopes of all rest on you. 
And we, the trustees f)f the national pow^er — we, who are also 
Italian citizens — we deliver up thaf power into your hands, in 
the full confidence that you will make a worthy use of it, and 
f hat you will load the country to attain the noble object you 
have constantly had in view, and which is inscribed equally on 
your standards, and in the hearts of all— Italy and Victor 
Emmanuel. 

“ Naples, m Septmber , 1860 .” 

It is curioris enough that one should happen to have in one’s 
portfolio the original copies of the three addresses we have 
just quoted, written by the same hand, and on the official paper 
of Erancis II., bearing the stamp of the minister of state for 
the liome department. 

But it is tunc to return to the Prince of Alessandria and to 
General dc Sazepono, who had been sent to Salerno by the 
council of ministers. 

The two preceding envoys, Emilio Civitta and Cozzo- 
longo, found that Garibaldi had already been informed of 
what had taken place. He was staying at the palace of the 
administration, the only one, as my readers will recollect, which 
was not illuminated on the evening that I anchored in the 
harbour. The general, after receiving them, conversed about 
the king’s departure, and respecting the present situation of 
Naples, and then sent the following telegram to Don Liborio 
Bomano, minister of the interior and of police. 

"Italy and Victor Emmanuel. 

“To THE People of Naples.— As soon as the syndic ar? 
the commander of the national raard of Naples, whom 1 
expecting, shall amve, 1 wil promptly present myself 
amongst you. 
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“At this solemn moment I recommend you to preserve that 
order and tranquillity wliicli so much conduce to the dignity of 
a people about to resume the exercise of their own rights. 

“Gambaij)!, Dicialor of the Two Sicilies, 
“Saleiino, 1th Septemher'^ 

Liborio Romano replied to the above by the following 
telegram : — 

From Liborio Romano , Minister of the Interior and Police, 
to the inducible General Garibaldi, Dictator of the Two 
Sicilies, 

“With the greatest impatience Naples is awaiting your 
amval, that it may hail the redeemer of Italy, and place in 
his hands the powers of the state and its own destiny. 

“With this in view, I shall remain responsible for the 
maintenance of order and public tranquilntv. Your own 
words, which 1 have already made known to the people, offer 
the greatest pledge for the success of tluise efforts. 

“Awaiting your further orders, 1 remain, witli profound 
respect, Libokio Romano.” 

Instead of transmitting his orders, Garibaldi tliought it 
would be better for him to take them himself; accordingly, 
about half-past ten a.m.j taking, with ten of his own officers, 
also the deputation which liaa been sent to Iiim, and some 
officers *of the national guard, he started by railway, and 
arrived at the terminus about noon. Liborio Romano was 
there, waiting to receive him, with Gracchi and Di Cesarc : the 
former then pronounced the speech w^e have already quoted. 
Garibaldi shook hand.s with him, and thanked him for having 
saved the countrv.” Such were the very words he used, and 
true enough they were. If blood has not been shed at the 
Mites or in the streets of Naples, it was all owing to Liborio 
Rx)raano. They got into the carriages which were waiting for 
them outside the station ; that which carried Garibaldi took 
the head of the column, and rapidly made its way to Naples. 

The forts were still garrisoned by royalist troops, and at the 
approach of the generm some of the artillerymen made a sort 
of iiostile display. Garibaldi, the moment he saw this, stood 
up m the carriage with his arms crossed, and looked stead- 
fastly at i lem. The artillerymen then gave him the usual 
military salute. But, when they came up to the Grand’ Guardia, 
the officer there ordered the soldiers to lire, which they refused 
to , do. In conformity with the usual custom with every king; 
prince, or conqueror, on his entry in Naples, the general 
aod his par^ proceeded straight to the bishop’s palace. 
Brother John now performed mass and gave thanks to God 
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As soon as the Te Deuut was sting, Garibaldi invited lloinano to 
get into a carriage with him, and tliey drove off together to 
the palace oF Augri, which Chamjiiomiet and Massena nad once 
inhaoited. As soon as tliey amved at the palace, the generd 
gave up the three principal floors to his aides-de-camp, his 
staff', and his secretaries, and contented himself with the 
attics. The whole of Naples followed him, as soon as he 
reached the city, to the bishop’s palace, and thence to the 
palace of Angri. 

A huge deal'eniu" shout, iliat seemed as if it proceeded 
from tlie throats ol the 500,000 inhabitants of Naples, was 
then raised, and soared to tlie sky j this shout was at once 
the hymn of vengeance against Francis 11., and tlie hosannah 
of gratitude for the liberator. 

“ Long live Garibaldi ! ” 

The general was compelled to appear at the window. The, 
shouts redoubled : and at every window looking on the palace 
of Angri were to be seen eager groups of women waving their 
handkcrcliicfs, and straining their eyes to catch a glimpse of 
Garibaldi. 

Tlie revolution was effected, and, as 1 had promised Gari- 
baldi should be tl^ case, without a drop of blood being shed. 
This was the triumphant entrance into Naples that the tcle- 
papli announced tome on the morning of the 8iii, at Messina, 
by the mouth of the captain of the Oregon, 
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Palace op Ciitatamone, \Uh Nov., 1860. 

I GAVE gave orders to weigh anchor immediatidy; but the 
embarkation of our arms delayed us, and it was therefore not 
until noon on the 8th September that the yacht was able to 
sail, with a nice breeze from the south-west. This breeze 
carried us through the straits of Messina in about three- 
quarters of an hour. As soon as we were out at sea, the wind 
rose, the sky became dark, and claps of thunder werq heard. 
The captain, consequently, took in a reef at first, aAdrufter- 
wards two, and then lowered the mizen. i 

During the whole of the night the wind hlew^so fiercely as 
to render our situation at no time quite free from daurar. If 
the storm had driven us towards the coast of Naples, I should 
not have cared ; but it tossed us about in that trian^ar basin 
formed by the coast of Sicily, the coast of Calabiia, and 
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Stromboli. Wc bad to roraain two days in sit?bt of Btromboli, 
in which int(',rval of time we? scarcely made six miles : but during 
the third night the wind got up, iuid then we maac from four 
to five knots by slow degrees. 

During the day of the 12th wc approached within two 
cables length of Capri, but then wc fell into anotlicr dead 
calm, which detained us between Cape Campanella and the 
grotto of Anio. In despair, I saw the evening approach with- 
out a puff of wind ; but at last I distinguished a vessel in the 
oiling, which our captain recognized i\\e Pythias, steaming 
along tlie coast of Sorrento. 

Wc instantly made hailing sisals, and the steamer came 
towards us. The captain sUtea that he was going to Sapri 
for troops, but at the same time had been told to place himself 
at my orders if he should happen to meet with me. Singularly 
enough, the steamer was one of tlic vessels that had been 
hired by King Francis 11. from the Altaras company ; she was 
commanded by Captain Fari. 

I thankfully accepted his offer to tow the Emma ; this he 
had been directed to do by the dictator. The yacht was accord- 
ingly connected with the steamer by a cable attached to the 
stem of the latter, and, by putting on double steam, we crossed 
the space between Capri and Naples’ in an hour and a half. 
The steamer then took us in the midst of an Anglo-French 
fleet, — and giving us a friendly farewell in exchange for our 
hearty thanks, put about, steered towards Capri, and soon 
disappeared in the darkness. It was about nine o’clock in 
the evening, and there was then a violent suri^ so wc had again 
to hoist our sails, and at last came to anchor near the Mole. 

On rising the next morning 1 found Muratori waiting for 
me on deck, with a telegram in his liaiid. Garibaldi had given 
orders that the Emma was to be signalled as soon as she was 
in sight ; the preceding night a telegraphic message, in the 
following terms, Jiad been sent to llie general, and then trans- 
mitted by him to Muratori — ‘^Tlie steamer Pythias coming 
from Capri, towing a French yacht, supposed to be the EmmaP 
Muratori had been seeking for us on the evening of our arrival, 
but had not been able to find the yacht. He, therefore, re- 
sumed his searcli at daybreak, and was more fortunate. 

Garibaldi, 1 found, expected to see me os soon as I arrived ; 
it is needless to add that Liborio Komano also expected me. 
indeed. Muratori would not permit me to go to Garibaldi 
withoytt being accompanied by Eomano ; he said, that Don 
Libodor would never forgive him, so we called for him on 
our ^ay to the general’s. Bomono was still glowii^ with 
the excitement of victory, and conducted me, with burned 
steps, to the palace of An^. We found the general, on the 
fourth floor, in an attic, as usual with him. 
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“ All, there thou art,” cried he, as soon as he saw me. 
“ Thou hast been waited for long enough !” 

It was the first lime the general had addressed me thus 
familiarly as " thou.” 1 threw myself into his arms, and 
wept with joy. 

“ Come, we have no time to lose,” said tiie general. “ Don 
Liborio, now for our Pompeian excavations, and our promised 
permission to hunt.” 

The reader will recollect that these Avcrc the two favours I 
had previously solicited at his liands whenever he sliouJd make 
his entry into hiaplcs ; but there was a favour 1 had not asked 
for, and wliich the general nevertheless bestowed on me : this 
was to take the diref^tion of the excavations at Pompeii. 

Don Liboric) was told to get the decree signed the next day, 
appointing me Director of museums and excavations. 

“ And now,” said Oaribaldi, “ take Dumas to Ids palace ; 
for 1 dare say,” he added, turning to me, “thou doubtest 
whether I havti kept tlie promises 1 made to thee at Palermo. 
Only 1 have chosen something better for thee than a room in 
the royal palace, Avldch thou wouldst have been conii^llcd to 
remove from, some day or other. I have made choice of a 
little palace, wluire thou canst stay as long as it may please 
thee.” 

1 thanked the general. 

“Have they been informed cf this at the palace?” 1 
inquired. 

“ Oil, yes ; I will send thee to-morrow, by Cattabene, an 
autJiority, drawn up in due form.” 

After another cordial embra(?e I took my leave. 

Don Liborio was kind enough to accompany me himself, 
and to instal me in the palace of Chiatamone. 

Orders were givc» to the Hotel des Crocclles to send over 
my breakfast and dinner every day until I was comfortably 
f installed in my new abode. It is this tcmporaiy accoiumoda- 
tion that lias led ceilain persons to believe tliat i was pro- 
visioned at the expense of the municipality. As the munici- 
pality never contemplated bestowing on me such alms, there 
was consequently no occasion for me to refuse them. 

At the end of a week I owed to the Hotel des Crocelles a 
thousand francs ; but, finding this rather dear, I paid the money 
and sent for the. cook of the Emma. A good deal of fuss has 
been made about my having thus spent a thousand francs in a 
week. Some good folks would have it that Naples supplied 
me with food, and that I, who drink nothing but water, was 
ruining the municipality by my orgies. It even reached Garii 
baldi’s cars that I spent fifty piastres a day, and tliat 1 regu- 
larly entertained twenty people at my tabic. 

To this Garibaldi merely replied, in his melodious voice: 
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"If Dutnas has twenty people at his table, 1 am sure, at all 
cyentj^ that they are twenty staunch friends of mine.” 

M. N who was desirous of obtaining the appointment 

of Director of Museums, and was probably unaware that the 
office was purely an honorary one, sent iii a memorial agatnsl, 
my appointment, which document the general handed over to 
me. He was told, moreover, that I had twice hunted at Capo 
di Monte ; moreover, that 1 had brought away my game in ^ 
cai'h and had killed everything, even to the lieus and chickens. 

He replied, “Dumas is a sportsman, and 1 am sure of one 
thing, that he has only killed cocks.** 

The day after my iusialnient in the Palace of Chialamonc, I 
received from the general, according to promise, a lease in 
due form, which ran thus : 


“ Naples, 14:^// SeptcMbft^ 18C0. 

"M. Dumas is authorised to occupy, for a year from this 
time, the small palace of Chiatainonc, in his capacity as Di- 
rector of Excavations and Museums. 

“G. Gakibaldi.” 

This act of his was the cause of much idle talk iu Naples. 
The journalists made a great outcry about it ; and one of them 
reproached me with assuming a sort of royal stale hi having 
some of the national guards to protect me. 

When Garibaldi gave me the apartment of the viceroy Cas- 
tclcicala, at Palermo, all the town Jipplauded liim for d, mid 
the municipality unanimously voted mo a ciiizeu of that toun. 

3 had, however, actually done nothhig for Palermo, us I 
arrived there when all was over; whereas, on the contrary, 1 
have risked my life for Naples. 

But, Heaven will, 1 trust, not the less watch over Naples; 
and may 1 dp for it all the ^od 1 so ardently desire, luid for 
the accomplishment of which 1 would again willingly risk my 
life! 


AND WTMAK, PRINTXRS, GRKAT qVfiSN BTREKT, LONDO.V, 








